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Requiring no special and costly plant, 
And using the regulation half-tone plates, 


DOUBLETONE INKS 
and ULLMANINES 


Produce results, with ease, certainty, 
And perfection, that rival, and indeed 
Frequently excel, the product of the 
Much vaunted and expensive processes 
That are engaging the attention 

Of printers the world over. 















All the ULLMANINES, and a 
Majority of the DOUBLETONE INKS, 
Can, as a rule, be 

Run without slip-sheeting. 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 















































Head Letter Cabinet No. 463 


In steel construction 


This Cabinet provides all the facilities needed by 
the head-letter man and is very economical in 
space-saving qualities. 

The dump under the working top measures 9 by 
32% inches. 

Below this there is a large shelf for galleys. 

There are 17 extra-deep cases, 9 of which are 
California Job, 7 lower and 1 Space and Quad Case. 

The Case on the Auxiliary Bank above working 
top is divided for 1 to 8 column cross rules and 
leads. 

This Head Letter Cabinet can also be supplied in 
wood construction, 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.— Complete outfit of 
Newspaper Composing-room Furniture, Unit Sys- 
tem in steel construction, sold through Milwaukee 
Printers’ Supply House. 


George D. Barnard Co., St. Louis, Mo.— Outfit of 
Composing-room Furniture, wood construction, sold 
through the American Type Founders Co., St. Louis 
Branch. 


Printing Department, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.— Outfit of Concentrated 
Composing-room Furniture, wood and_ steel cen- 
struction, designed and laid out by the American 
Type Founders Co., Efficiency Department, Jersey 
City, N. J.; sold through the American Type 
Founders Co., Pittsburgh Branch. 


HAMILTONS 


System of 
Unit Construction in 
Steel Furniture for the 


Composing-Room 
The growth of a printing-plant is largely a 


matter of environment. 
the future requirements to a certainty. 


No one can determine 
In buy- 


ing expensive steel furniture equipment the pos- 


sibility of loss through inadequate equipment not - 


suited to the immediate requirements has been 


a matter for seri- 
ous consideration. 


The Hamilton 
system of stand- 
ardized units in 
steel construction 

solves this problem. 
There can be no seri- 
ous loss in changing 
the equipment as the 
business expands. 


Units can be 
shifted in position or 
can be discarded 
and exchanged for 
other units at a fair 
valuation. The 
equipment can be kept at 
all times to the highest 
point of efficiency with- 
out the periodical tear-up 
consequent to a change in 
equipment which has been 
a common procedure in 
all growing plants. 


If interested in steel equipment for the composing-room, 
send for our catalogs. New book showing newspaper 
equipment now ready and sent for the asking. 


Ink and Roller Cabinet No. 481 
(For Platen Presses) 
In all steel construction 


This Cabinet has a plate glass on the 
top measuring 18 by 24 inches, for mix- 
ing inks. 

The three drawers shown in illustration 
are fitted with adjustable supports for 
platen-press rollers from 8 by 12 to 14 
by 22. 


The cupboard below these drawers is 
for the storage of inks. 

The two lower compartments with 
spring-hinged doors are for clean and 
soiled rags. These drawers can not be 
left open, closing automatically as a 
safeguard against spontaneous combus- 
tion of the oily materials. 

This Cabinet can also be supplied in 
wood construction. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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A CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER ON 
YOUR PRESS ASSURES YOU 
100 PER CENT POSSIBLE OUTPUT 


HY employ a man to wear himself out in monotonous labor when 

you can increase your output by putting him at intelligent con- 
structive work. With a mechanical feeder, you eliminate human drudgery, 
and, as you pay for running time only, you also reduce overhead costs. 
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The Cross Continuous Feeder, from its first conception, has been 
developed to produce constant maximum output at low operating costs. 
To-day it is warranted to give you a possible 100 per cent output, with 
minimum waste and better register, at less than one per cent a year 
maintenance. 
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Write for catalogue which shows in detail how the Cross Continuous 
System of automatic feeding assures full output for your press—a postal 
will bring it by return mail. 


CSS 


r, 4 4 DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY + 7¢ » 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS TORONTO, CANADA 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133=135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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They want the perpet- 
ual sales value of 


FOLDWELL 
COATED BOOK 


Turn your losses into profits—use 
the coated paper that does not crack. 


Send for a ‘‘Rubber’’ 
Sample. 









827 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE 
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loss is no greater than your own. 


inquiries as to “ 
YOUR FIRST LOSS. 

Arguments 
dered ineffective by poor paper stock will not pro- 
duce business for your customer, hence he considers 


the circular a poor investment and does not reorder 
—THIS IS YOUR SECOND LOSS. 


Even if the paper you recommend reaches the 
prospect in good condition, if it “goes to pieces” 
when roughly handled, it reflects on the goods 
advertised and your customer biames you—-THIS 
IS YOUR THIRD LOSS. 
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CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
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This circular has no sales 
value, even from your standpoint 
as the printer— your customer’s 





A circular which reaches the trade 
this condition will never stimulate 
who did the printing”—THIS IS 


torn and cracked — illustrations ren- 
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HAS THEM ALL 


THE NEW OSWEGO AUTO 


Double Shear Adjustable Clamp Pressure Interlocking Clamp and Back 

Long Clamp Dwell (without touching a screw) Gauge 

One-Piece Clamp Center Indicator Simple Double Knife Adjust- 

Two Starting Levers Extra Runback Gauge ment 

Positive Safety Throw-out Stop No Outside Supports Automatic Clamping Pressure 

Vertical Stroke (to order) Driving Pulley either side entirely released on up stroke 

Direct Crank to Knife Box Pattern Frames saving half the power 

Straight Cut Gears, no bevel or mitre or worm gears No extra floor space required for electric drive 

Safety Knife Bar Counterbalanced UP Ball and Socket Knife Bar Connections 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS ISSUED AND PENDING 





SWIFT, STRONG AND SILENT 


The OSWEGO AUTO RAPID-PRODUCTION Cutters have ALL THESE ADVANTAGES. 
All the older types of cutters have some of these advantages, but only the OSWEGO 
AUTO RAPID-PRODUCTION Cutters have ALL OF THEM. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor Ninety Sizes and Styles 








Cutting Machines 


Exclusively OSWEGO, N. Y., U. S. A. — 16-Inch to 84-Inch 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE FOLDER: “CONTRACTS FOR OSWEGOS”’ 
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New Series Press, 1414x22 


“| do solemnly swear that this 
Chandler & Price Catalog was 
printed complete on a 
14x22 New Series Press”’ 
(Signed) L. J. Jounson 


Sworn to and subscribed be- 
fore me this 19th day of Jan- 
uary, 1914. 


(Signed) H. W. Strack, 
Notary Public 
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The Printer of this Catalog 
attests under oath that it was 
printed on a Chandler & 
Price New Series Press 144x22 


Ci 
\ . YHEN you see your copy you might disbelieve this state- 


ment if it had not been sworn to before a notary. Yes, 
printed on the New Series Press, 1414x22. And it’s such 
an attractive piece of printed matter that unless you are already 
familiar with the possibilities of the Chandler & Price New Series 
Press you will be agreeably surprised. It’s just ready for distribu- 
tion. Send for a copy today. 
This catalog should be in the hands of 
The Catalog every printer interested in profit bearing 
equipment. It is a wonderful example of the possibilities of the 
Chandler & Price New Series Press. We have aimed in every way 
to make it typical of the work of the average Gordon press room. 
It has not been produced under ultra-favorable conditions with 
expensive papers and special inks but rather with average 
grades of material and under normal conditions. It contains 
complete specifications of its own make-up. 


The Press An advanced type of construction has been 

attained in this New Series Press without in any 
way altering the fundamental principles which have always 
governed Chandler & Price Methods. It is built heavier through- 
out, giv es a better impression and being somewhat simpler in 
design, is more compact than former Chandler & Price models. It 
is built for strength and durability, many new features having 
been added to give these important qualities. Ease of make-ready, 
thorough distribution of ink, rapid feeding, convenience in washing 
up and changing forms and great economy of operation are all 
additional qualities which mean greater profit for you. 

Here is a press that will help you meet competition not alone by delivering 
the repeat-order kind of printing, but by executing many jobs formerly done by 
more expensive methods. The New Series Press is made in four sizes, 8x12, 
10x15, 12x18, 1414x22, and complete descriptions and specifications will be 
found in the catalog. Let us mail you a copy at once. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Dealers in All CARNEGIE AVENUE Canadian Agents 
Important Cities CLEVELAND, OHIO Toronto Type Fdy., Lid. 
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|S=2> Quality Printing 


“The Baby” Cylinder does fine printing for these clearly 


defined reasons: 


RIGID IMPRESSION 


It applies the manifestly advantageous cylinder principle of printing the 
form a little at a time by a perfect rolling contact instead of the platen 
press method of trying to apply a sufficient pressure to print the whole 
form at once. ‘The cylinder principle has to be used for all large 
presses and is equally desirable for small work, for only by this construc- 
tion can great rigidity be obtained without cumbersome weight and 
slow motion. 


QUICK AND LASTING MAKE-READY 


Unyielding impression surfaces and thin, hard tympan facilitate make- 
ready and require little attention on long runs. 


CORRECT APPLICATION OF INK 
Form rollers are driven the same as on large cylinder presses, a wy 


vital feature in correct inking which never has been and prob- FS 
ably never can be applied to platen presses. / \ 
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BUILT-IN 
REGISTER 


Not dependent on 
the skill of the 
feeder. The press 
itself automatic- 
ally registers the 
sheet to the guides 
and delivers them 
into a jogger. 
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THE FASTEST, MOST ACCURATE 
AND. STRONGEST 
EMBOSSER ON THE MARKET 


TWENTY IMPRESSIONS PER MINUTE 
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THE SHERIDAN 
CONTINUOUS FEED EMBOSSER 


ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO FIRST-CLASS LITHOGRAPHERS 





The 9-B press takes a sheet 55 in. x39 in. Embosses 55 in. x 38 in. 
The 8-D press takes a sheet 46 in. x35 in. Embosses 46 in. x 33 in. 
THE FASTEST PRACTICAL CONTINUOUS FEED EMBOSSER 


@ An automatic device locks the gripper bar to which the sheet is fed. It is again automatically locked when the 
sheet is in the press, thus ensuring perfect register, the chain simply acting as a carrier to the continuous feed. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Established 1835 
OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
65-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 























Philadelphia 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
World Building Wentworth Building Rand-McNally Building 
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Cast Your Own Type 


and Make 


Every Hour Productive 


HE ECONOMY 

of having plenty of 
type, plenty of sorts and 
spacing material should 
be the most obvious fact 
see to any printer who has 
Pm seen the hour cost 













sf aS jump ina plant 
Pale Ls short of tools 
(type). 

But the econ- 
omy of owning 
and operating a 
Monotype Type 
Caster more than sup- 
plies the composing room with type. 
It makes and it saves, where making 
and saving counts; for example: 

Its low operating and production cost 
eliminates distribution. 

The type it casts—equal to new foun- 
dry type—saves make-ready on press. 

The quality of the work produced 
satisfies old customers and attracts new 
ones. 

The variety of faces (over 1100 fonts 
of the newest and up-to-date series) is 
of the greatest possible value as a sales 


Lanston Monotype 


producer. Think of having the re- 
sources of a type foundry in your own 
plant to meet the needs of your routine 
work and the emergency which pre- 


sents itself in every shop. 


Type in the cases; no picking or 
turning or waiting, every man on 
chargeable hours. 


Get started right by making your own 
type on the Monotype because you have 
more than half paid for the composing 
machine you will eventually need, for 
the Monotype is built on the unit sys- 
tem and the parts to set type in justi- 
fied lines, 5 point to 18 point, can be 
added when you want them. This unit 
system of construction, an insurance 
policy on future growth, is an exclusive 
Monotype advantage. 


Send for our pony specimen book. 
It shows the faces and tells the whole 
type caster and composing machine 
story. 


The Monotype casts type, borders 
and spacing material equal in face and 
body to new foundry type in all sizes, 
5 point to 36 point. 


Machine Company 


Toronto, Lumsden Building 


Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 
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It makes a big difference 
how you handle a customer! 


Sam’s a good fellow and all that, and I’d like to give him some business. But he 
came in with an estimate this morning and said in rather an apologetic sort of way, 
“I'm afraid I'll have to ask you $25 for the work, on this paper.” 

“What paper?” said I. “Who makes it, what’s it worth ?” 

Well, he didn’t know much more than I did. He’d taken what his office had given 
him and come over in a hurry. 

Then Bill dropped in and opined in a firm, confident tone as though he believed 
it himself: “This job is worth $25, and I shall be glad to accept your order at that price 
on Hammermill Bond.” 

Whether it was his manner, or his tone of voice, it was as though he’d said “on the 
gold standard.” His confidence seemed to give me confidence, both in Hammermill 
Bond and in him. 

“I see you believe in advertised goods,” said I, as I felt the “crackle” and body of 
his sample approvingly. 

“Why not,” said he, “when advertising has sold you the paper as soon as you hear 
the name ?” 

I smiled. I see Hammermill Bond advertised in about every magazine I pick up. And 
I’ve got sense enough to know that anything that’s advertised so extensively must deliver 
the goods in order to pay the bills. A standard once established must be lived up to. 

“Other merchants,” continued Bill, “sell advertised goods.” 

“A ‘merchant,’ hey ?” said I. 

“Yes, Sir; a_ printer-merchant 
selling paper as part of my product. 
So the nation-wide advertising of 
Hammermill Bond means quicker, 
easier sales, more business and new 
customers. What's more, unlike 
some advertised articles, Hammer- 
mill Bond pays a bigger profit on a 
smaller investment of capital.” 

“They certainly do a lot for 
you,” murmured I, as I ran my pen : 
smoothly over the even surface of his order blank (Hammermill Bond, I noticed). 
“Because their local jobber has just written me offering to send me free portfolio of 
fine letterheads and forms.” 

“Yes,” Bill’s answer echoed through the closing door. “And for the customer, or 
he wouldn’t have used 25,000,000 pounds of Hammermill Bond in the last year.” 


BOND 


THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 


Write for interesting and valuable book on 5 awe systems, 
“The Signal System,” and for sample books—Free 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


We will exhibit at New York Show, Grand Central Palace, April 18th to 25th, 1914. 
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Peerless Feathers in Our Cap 


The names of the inkmakers on the feathers are representa- 
tive inkmakers of the world. All use PEERLESS BLACK in 
their inks. 

On request, we shall be pleased to send copies of testi- 
monial letters from inkmakers who use PEERLESS. These 
letters are indisputable verification of the value of PEER- 
LESS BLACK in making half-tone, litho and fine letterpress 
inks, as also for quick-drying inks that do not require slip-sheet- 
ing and work perfectly on fast-running presses. 





THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY- Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C, Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburé. 90 Rue Amelot, Paris 
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OSE who think that the question 


VM—C—TD.CWKy 


| of design is of more importance than 
i 


AX 


SS 


the question of type-faces, are mis- 
taken. Volumes are being written on 
the value of design, layout, fundamental 
principles of typography, etc., and we are 
overwhelmed with suggestions as to the 
worth of the preliminary sketch as an 
aid to the production of the finer grades 
of work. This is all excellent and quite 
to the pomt— 


BUT, we must not overlook the fact 
that no matter how clever and accom- 
plished the designer of typographic effects 
may be—no matter how numerous and 
suggestive are his ideas—he can not get 
results—real snappy, up-to-the-minute 
results—unless he has the proper type- 
faces with which to work out those ideas. 
Themostclever conception of the inspired 
designer will fall flat if presented in out- 
of-date type-faces, old-time borders and 








Cheltenham Bold Shaded, Grecian Outline Border. 
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decorative effects, and material which 
carries the suggestion of a generation or 
two past. 


“No, it can’t be done. You can’t “put 
over’ your ideas, however original and 
clever they may be, without the aid of 
good type-faces and composing-room 
material, and the better the type-faces 
the greater are the chances of your get- 
ting something which will bring results — 
producing composition that will sell the 
goods. The eye is attracted by a new 
type-face, as it is by any other pleasing 
change—and the beauty of our type- 
faces is constantly improving.” 


And so we come to the position that in order to 
attain the best typographic effects, they must be 
worked out in good type-faces. And as the best is 
none too good, one turns naturally to that material 
supplied by the American Type Founders Company. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO DALLAS, TEX. 
270 Congress Street 15 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 2024-2026 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. DENVER, COLO 
Rose and Duane Streets 43-45 W. Congress Street 1621 Blake Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
17-19 South Sixth Street 210-212 W. Monroe Street 121 North Broadway 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
213-217 Guilford Avenue 646-650 Main Street 820-822 Mission Street 
RICHMOND, VA. ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 
1320 East Franklin Street Ninth and Walnut Streets 92-94 Front Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
45 North Division Street 419-423 Fourth Street, South Sprague Avenue and Browne Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
323 Third Avenue 602-604 Delaware Street Homer and Helmcken Sreets 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
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Book and Catalog Folder 


Write for Details 
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MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row 


ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 


Erie, Pa. 





CHICAGO, 343 South Dearborn St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 






















































The A. V. Haight Company 


Printers and Bookbinders 


Books and Catalogues P oughkeepsie Pamphlets and Leaflets 
New York 


February 19, 1914. 


The Eagle Printing Ink So., 
New York. 


My Dear Mr. Murphy; 
I have meant for a long time 
to congratulate you on the quality of the pro- 
duct put upon the market by your company, be- 
lieving that praise, like censure, should be 
bestowed where due. 
| As you know, we have used 
Eagle inks for sometime and always with success. 
You have probably noticed that we are buying con- 
siderable of your "Blackstone Black” of late 
and I wish to say right here that I consider this 
the equal of any on the market. It is a real black 
works smooth and clean, dries quickly, and does 
not offset to any extent. 
If you had done nothing but in- 
vent "Blackstone" you would have done a great deal 
=e towards the betterment of printing--but as all 
your product is so worthy, we can but congratulate 
Te you upon it and wish you and your Company the svuc- 
cess it merits. 
Very truly yours, 


V. HAIGHT CO., 
Supt. 
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IN ANY COST SYSTEM 


where the hourly charge for service includes machine time and expense as 
well as labor, errors in time records make a serious difference in the results. 


Calculagraph Records 


of Elapsed Time are the only safe time records to use, and they will fit 
any cost system. They are also best for pay-rolls. Impossible for the 

Calculagraph to make mistakes. 
Ask for our free booklet, “Accurate Cost Records in Print-Shops.”’ 
1460 Jewelers’ Building 


Calculagraph Company “Nev Yor city 
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More and Better Work # 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 














Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 

401-405 South Clinton Street, 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
J.W. TALBOT Guinaan 




































PLATE-MOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY 


HE important features which must be incorporated in a 

plate-mounting system to insure the highest efficiency are: 

FIRST—a carefully selected assortment of labor -saving, 
point-system units that may be quickly assembled to form a base 
of any given size, eliminating puzzling combinations that require 
time and mathematical skill to work out. 








SECOND — provision for accurate lining-up of plates and for clamping them in absolute register on the base, 
with clamping devices of ample strength and dependability to insure permanent register. 


THIRD— Accuracy of each individual unit to insure perfect locking, and an absolutely accurate printing sur- 
face free from grooves and large openings, which permit plates to sag and show light spots under impression. 


THE EXPANSION and SIMPLEX PLATE-MOUNTING SYSTEMS, in addition to the important 
features mentioned, possess many conveniences suggested by twenty-five years specialized manufacturing 
experience. The advantages of these systems are clearly 
brought out in our new booklet, “ Mounting and Registering 
of Printing Plates,”’ a comprehensive treatise on the subject 
which should be in the hands of every progressive employing 
printer —sent to any address, postpaid, on request. 





The Challenge Machinery 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
Com p any Chicago Salesroom, 124 S. 5th Ave. 
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From 22 States 


sitace from Vermont 


Connecticut 


ies to Florida 
District of Columbia 


nee from New York 
nal to Missourt 


wm from Canada and 
— from Mexico 


son came orders for 


New Jersey 
sc. ROYAL 
North Carolina 


ahd ELECTROTYPES 


Pennsylvania 
e 

Rhode Island During 1913 
Tennessee 

Distance means nothing to the Royal Plant. Buyers from twenty-two 
Vermont states and from Canada and Mexico testified to this last year. So please 

don’t hesitate if you happen to be a thousand miles or so away from Phil- 
Virginia adelphia. Better wait for transportation than pay for make-ready trouble. 

& When Royal Electrotypes reach your presses you start with the same advan- 


W; F tage enjoyed by the Curtis Publishing Co. and other Royal customers who 
Isconsin find Royal skill absolutely necessary. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


Electrotypers to the Elect 
612 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The ‘‘ IMPROVED 
CHAMPION ’”’ 
Paging and 
Numbering 
Machine 
is the fastest 
simplest and 
lightest running _ 
machine of its 
kind on the 
market 













*“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 
Numbering 
Machine 


Foot Power 
Electric Power 
Steam Power 








Manufacturers of 
End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds 











Meet Me at the New York Show, Grand Central 
Palace, April 18 to 25, 1914. I Will Exhibit. 


Printers— 


If you want to produce 


Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 


HUBER'S 
PRINTING 
INKS 


J. M. HUBER ™eméco™" 


JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 








NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 
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™. GOOD PROOFS 


WITH OUR HAND PRESSES 
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Heavy and Extra Heavy for 


Printers and Photoengravers 
We also make 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 
Patent Steel Furniture 
Iron Furniture 


Patent Job Locks 


Patent Cylinder Press Locks 


and other goods 





Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. 
Company, Middletown, N.Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 
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COKS 


sa Fee ou 
Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


‘“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
‘“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York OrricE—W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . = e a * ‘ ‘ . ° - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . - * ‘ ‘< Bs fe a - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . a 7 é 2 ‘ » ‘d - 1894 


First to use a special package . ‘s a “a a ‘ é ‘ a a 7 - 41901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ‘s F é - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind .« . . - « «  « Since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 

Belgium 


§ Have You Staple 
Troubles? 


Then be cost-wise and 
find out what the 
Acme will do for you 


Voursuccess in keeping 
down cost of production 
depends largely upon 
machine efficiency— 
and the Acme answers 
the call. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


has stood the test along- 
side all legitimate com- 
petition, and wherever 
known its product is 
conceded the very highest 








quality. 

A good stapling 
machine helps to secure 
business and, better 
still, to keepit. The 
Acme is for sale by print- 
ers’ supply houses 
throughout the United 
States. 


The Acme Staple 
MachineCo., Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 














Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 





Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 





696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Model 27-A 





NO 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED RESULTS 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward 
or Backward 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 





View showing parts detached for 
cleaning 
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DIAMOND 


Power Paper Cutters 





The Cutters with the Worm Gear Drive 
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In Stock and for Sale by Type Found- 
ers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





Second, its power. 


OR four years we have been building DIAMOND POWER 

CUTTERS with the worm gear drive. Far past the ex- 
perimental stage, they are to-day a tremendous success, and 
their growing popularity shows the service they give. 


There are several reasons why the worm gear is the most 
perfect drive for a power paper cutter. 

First, its simplicity. It has but two unit parts, a worm gear and pinion 
—a single reduction. ‘These are enclosed in a metal case filled with oil and 
run together so smoothly that there is no jerk or jar when clutch is thrown in, 
The tremendous leverage obtained makes it possible 
to execute the heaviest cuts with minimum amount of horse-power. 
Third, its speed. Twenty-seven cuts per minute without jar or vibration. 
It doesn’t make any difference what other makes of paper cutters you 
have owned or how exacting you are, or how hard your service is on a 
cutter, if you purchase a DIAMOND with WORM GEAR DRIVE 
you are sure to be more than pleased. Write for the descriptive matter 
which gives complete details. 











Meet us at the New York Show, 
Grand Central Palace, April 
18 to 25, 1914. We will exhibit. 











Chicago Salesroom: 


124 So. Fifth Ave. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 




































How much did you pay 
for your Composing Machine? 
Do you Know what your competitor paid for his? 


If you bought an INTERTYPE, you paid the same price 
that all INTERTYPES are sold for — the lowest price possible 
for a satisfactory composing machine. 

The INTERTYPE is the only one-price composing machine 
on the market. 

If you buy any other you are in grave danger of being 
placed at a disadvantage through the MULTIPLE PRICE policy 
of the former monopoly. 


Uncertain Price Can Only Mean Uncertain Quality 

























One Price—One Policy 





—that is the Intertype way 
It is not “the only way” but it is the HONEST way 


4 , 5 
“THE ACME OF HIGH QUALITY” 


INTERNATIONAL EXYPESETTING MACHINEG. | 

















WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 



















CANADA: Miller & Richard ARGENTINA: Bromberg & Co. AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo ENGLAND: H. W. Caslen & Co., Limited HOLLAND: A. van der Valk 
SWEDEN: Aktiebolaget Gumelius & Komp. SOUTH AFRICA: John Dickinson & Co. 






NORWAY: Hansen & Skotvedt DENMARK: F. L. Bie 
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Small Westinghouse Motor Driving Job Press 


Exactly the right 


Westinghouse Motor 


can be supplied to drive each 
machine used by printers, 
binders and engravers 


The great reliability and high efficiency of these 
motors enables their user to turn out the maximum 
amount of work at minimum operating and mainte- 
nance expense. 

Their design is the result of long and careful study 
of the operating conditions, so that they are thoroughly 
satisfactory in service. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
(reeciae) 





Small Westinghouse Motors Driving Stitchers 








Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bidg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 

















Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7285 


































,» Cut Your 
4 Cordage 


Cy Cost 


(8 in Two 


The Quick Bundler 


settles the cord question. Bundles are tied one 
way only. Youcan tell approximately how much 
cord it takes to tie a certain bundle, and by cut- 
ting into proper lengths waste is prevented and 
time saved. If the quality of the cord is right 
the lengths can be used again and again. 


The Quick Bundler also saves workroom and 
storage space, spoilage, labor, money. That is 
why there are hundreds of them in operation by 
publishers, printers, binders, pattern houses, etc., 
all over the country. 


Write for full details 


THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY, 95 Madison Avenue 
Quick Bundler Dept. New York City 












Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 



































Printers Win 
Advertising 
Positions 


Printers everywhere are winning well-paid 
positions as advertising men because their knowl- 
edge of printing, layouts and type effects is a good 
foundation for the work. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
have a way by which you can turn your printing 
knowledge to particularly good account. An 
I. C. S. training in the various branches of adver- 
tising will help you win a position where the 
work will be pleasant and the salary a good one. 


You can qualify at home, and in your spare 
time through I. C. S. help. To find out how 
easy and thorough the I. C. S. method is, sign and 
mail the attached coupon to-day. 


You will find the Advertising Course of the 
I. C. S. extremely interesting. It teaches you 
the science of type and layouts—shows you 
how to write copy—how to follow up inquiries 
—how illustrations are suggested and made— 
mediums selected — catalogues and booklets writ- 
ten — everything about advertising. 


For more money and a better position, mail 
the coupon to-day. In doing this you assume 
no obligations whatsoever. Do it Now. 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name S 


St and No._____ 


City State_ 
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‘Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)stee)Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 





Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Occupy from May 1, 1914, their new big factory on 
Throop and Monroe Streets, Chicago. The lot con- 
tains over 46,000 square feet. The foundry capacity 
and output will be enlarged. The product of Type 
and Specialties will continue to be the best. The 
down-town store will be at Dearborn and Polk Streets, 
with every convenience and service for every printer. 
Come and See Us at Both Places 
HOUSES ALSO AT 


Washington, D. C. St. Louis Dallas 
Omaha St. Paul Seattle 


New York 
Kansas City 














The 
Universal 







Quick \ N y ws I 

Stringin 

Saves . 1reée oop 

Time. 7 
Universal} Is the cheapest and best device for 
Loop Ad- “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 4 
justable Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
from % > 

to sof 1} Look Better and Won’t Break 


an inch. or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


s) Wi i, M: C PATENTED 
“ve oop £. O. This cut illustrates one 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) Of the various sizes of 


hangers for books 34 to 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness. 














A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 









































A 


possible. 


Price, 


3 Whee 5.00 


224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PERFECT MACHINE of the very highest grade 
Steel throughout. 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


E Whee O. 00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 





Every machine 





119 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 













AMERICAN MODEL 30 





bindery. 


buy any other. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD 


MACHINE 





The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- NJ 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— iN] 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, 

This machine is made for other work around the 


Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 
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perfect work. 











Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
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Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 





NOW READY 


EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 


VOLUME XIx 





Descriptive Circular on Request 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 

chiefly full-page, by almost every known process— photogravure, collogravure, offset, 

litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 
process workers, printers, etc. 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 



































THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


















No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x 48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 
















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 














The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 339,%,.737°7S¢ 
























Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 
Consult the Specialists Who Know 


Seventeenth : ; PO Year 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing 
Trade and Kindred Lines 


RATINGS MOST CAREFULLY REVISED 





The Typo Mercantile Agency 


General Offices, 160 Broadway New York 








28 

















KIDDER PRESS CO. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway, GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
Canadian Office: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 





ROTARIES. 


Dover, N. H. 














PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 








Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 











THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 


Rapid High 
Depositing Commercial 
Self And 

i Electrical 
Exciting cians’ 
ciency 
a Low 
aaaceaniaid Temperature 
Excited Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


| 

















Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 





Subscribers will find this Directory a great conv 


in placing orders with near-by dealers. 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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ILLINOIS 













Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
a SAVE 25 PER CENT 
in eight ° 
n Time PAT'D 
In Labor oct. 
InTrouble 25°19 7 


Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS ., 
SAMPLE FREE 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 


ores: 
: PAT. APPD Pur 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zine etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





LP Make- 
Flexible 


American 
Ready 
102-108 S. Clinton St., Chicago Glues 


lmeucite Quality 
‘a 0s Rollers 
Paste 
Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


HaAwrin WA 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 





Mashek Form Truck 


A patented and convenient portable truck for 
handling of large forms to prevent 
risk of piling 
Send for list of printers now using the 
Mashek Form Truck 
Mashek Manufacturing Co. 
1616 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 


CHICAGO 





700 
STOCK CUTS 


in one and twocolors, shown in the6 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS, which will be sent business firms 
for $1.75 and money back on first order of $5.00 
or more. Good cuts for blotters, folders, etc. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, CHICAGO 


Drawings of all kinds 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
Waste Paper 


General offices and warehouse 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks— Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 
Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Anderson Co. 
Designers, Electrotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 


Partridge & 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 













$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 






JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


§ BD} B—) (EVN § BO) 


ENGRAVERS 
13 BOs B °LO3 b 6 =) OL 


160 W. Adams St. Chicago 











| Something Entirely Novel 
— ! . rm 
Ze, | Reliance 16% in. 
oll ie 4 Paper Cutter 










Cuts and squares 16% inches. 
Price, $55. 
Printers’ Machine Works 
Manufacturers 
219 S. Clinton St., Chicago 





Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the best known printers. Cline Standard 
Linotype and Intertype Motor Drive — Efficient 
— Noiseless. Hundreds in use. Now $65.00. 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 


Fisher Building Chicago 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one or more colors, go to 


a DammersGppilling Comoany 
Offset Printers Artists 


732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Engravers 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 


Correspondence solicited, 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
P “WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 


ld FREUND & SONS 


aI We es STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
weno uvTTanions BooKPurts ~ENGRAVERS ” PRINTERS 
















MONOGRAM SUMTONERY CARDS MEDS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
Pearse sumONeRY cicwwe 1620 E. RANDOLPH St.. CHICAGO 











Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
<nifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 7228. Clark St., Chicago 





William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
We are carrying in stock a full line of *‘Colt’s Armo- 
ry’’ and “‘Laureate’’ Presses and parts; also a com- 
plete line H. C. Hansen Type Foundry’s Supplies, 
including Type, Rules, Borders, etc., and also carry- 
ing a complete line of Sam’! ©. Tatum’s Drilling, 
Punching and Perforating Machines. We are ina 
position to furnish all supplies used by Printers, 
Boxmakers and Embossers. 
We have a store that will interest up-to-date printers, 
embossers and paper box manufacturers. 
Jall and see us. 

















Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 

’ . 
Sanders’ Engravings 


have the greatest selling qualities. 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 


An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix trom type and 
ey. type from the matrix. Suc- 


aN cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 

Circular on Application 


ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bonds and Ledger Papers 


All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 





Write for samples 


NEW JERSEY 


OHIO 





MICHIGAN 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 
Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 








“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds of stock. 

Does not skin or lump in the can. No waste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


ARTISTS ~~. oa WOOD ENGRAVERS 
ENGRAVERS / AD WAX ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS & NICKELTYPERS 





ECLIPSE rome 
LEVELAND 


204! EAST 3®° ST. 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble — Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York N. Y. 





Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 
79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





CAPPER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
WED ee RENT OS 
ARTISTS |) 3° 617-919 
ENGRAVERS i/:.°  .4 BROADWAY 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS“ * KANSAS CITY, MO. 








EASTERN BRASS & 
A010) Ds thd os Oe OOF 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 
WOODHAVEN,N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

AISO 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 
gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


Linotype Instruction 


Established 1906; seven Mergenthaler Linotypes; 150 
students yearly. Day classes: four weeks, $35; six 
weeks, $50; twelve weeks, $80. Evening classes: 
eighteen weeks, $80. Terms $5.00 weekly; longer 
hours; more favorable conditions; large employment 
bureau. Call or write before deciding on a school. 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Avenue (near 24th St.), New York City 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHILADELPHIA 








Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 
Linotypers Typecasters Make-ups 
We will set and make up all kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 


will handle the job too large for your compos- 
ing-room at a profit to you. 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers, 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of all kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 
Hawkins-Wilson Co. 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tension and metal clasp envel- 
opes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. 
Advertising stickers, trading 
stamps in all colors and shapes. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Style 9 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 



















HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O-A Auto- 
matic Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold 
Double-shaft Pen-underlift Device. With this 
machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from four 
or more distinct headlines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100% to 200% in time on compli- 
cated work. 


The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of Book Binders’ and Paper Rulers’ Machinery 
Established 1844. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents. 








QUALITY 


you Oo} vol obbet-bele} ete Cook eles-s-0e) (om comme slot 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 


ror to rrr Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
rr6 Nassau St. 
New York City 


3 Pemberton, Row 


610 Federal St. 
London,E.C.,Eng. 

























Robbins & Myers Motors 








If Your Machinery 


is motor-driven, if each piece has exactly the right motor and 
controller, you are in position to get the maximum results 
from your equipment ; in fact, in many cases you can double 
the output to be expected from an ordinary belt-driven print- 
shop, but be sure that the motors and controllers are correctly 
chosen and installed. We have the motors and the experience. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 


















A GOOD PRINTER INSISTS ON A 
QUALITY PRESS 


If you want to convince yourself that the ‘‘Victoria’’ is 25% 
to 50% superior to any other make, write for particulars. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ Press is the leader since 1887. 








VICTORIA PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


FRANK NOSSEL 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 












































STANDARD icroware JOB PRESS 








THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 














"THE STANDARD—Printing and feeding 
automatically two separate and distinct jobs, on 
two different kinds and sizes of paper at the same 
time at high speed, will be exhibited at the New 
York Printers Exposition, April 18-25, 1914. =) 


xf NO OTHER PRESS O65 
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oor Space, 43/x8 ft. Weight, 4,200 lbs. 





Write for “STANDARD 
Profit Making Points” and 
Easy Terms of Payment 





WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 


Standard High-Speed Automatic Job Press 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
































a 25 x 38 sheet on a large press you lose 
money. You lose in the power con- 
sumed and in the floor space occupied. 
You lose in depreciation and you sacri- 
fice a portion of the interest on your 
investment. You lose in the time 
required to make-ready and to wash up. 
You lose in the slower movement of 
the press. 


EVERY TIME YOU PRINT 











No matter how you figure it — you lose. 
How can you hope to increase your 
profits when you waste the very things 
that make profits—time and production? 


The SWINK press is made to print a 
25 x 38 sheet. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


DELPHOS, OHIO 


See Our Exhibit at the New York Printers Exposition This Month. 


Booth 83. 











THE “LOCK-UP” TELLS THE STORY 


If you already know Rouse Register Hooks you will always be glad to see their photographs, 
and if they are strangers to you there will never be a better time to get acquainted. 


Note particularly the narrow margin permitted. 


Climax and Combination Hooks are accurate to a hairline and can not possibly work loose, 


yet one turn with key or ratchet opens them wide. 


The screw is never covered and it never wears out. © 
And the Rouse hollow cast iron Bases are the best ever. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2212 WARD STREET, Chicago, Illinois 
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The only legitimate question about buying a 


Potter Rotary 
Offset Press 


is how soon to buy it. 


Its adaptability to all the demands of the art, its excel- 
lence of design and construction, its proved superiority when 
tested by practical comparison, prove true the adage— 


If It's a POTTER, It’s the BEST 


If you are in doubt as to its meeting the requirements of 
your work, tap our information tank. 


One of our customers says of it— 


‘‘Tt’s such an intelligent press, it’s so DEPEND- 
ABLE — send me another. ”’ 


-That’s a good quality for your office. 


The recent advances in plate-making open new fields of 
usefulness for this useful press. 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 
Champlin Mf3. & Sales Co. J. H. Schroeter & Bro. The Bickford Printing, Mach. Co. 
343 So. Dearborn St. 135 and 137 Central Ave. 508 Mission St. 
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Boston Wire Stitchers 


IN ALL SIZES AND MODELS 


| MAKE IT A POINT TO EXAMINE (AND BUY) THE 
MULTIPLES AND THE HIGH SPEED Nos. 1 AND 2 
| BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
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American Type Founders Company 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER, BOOKBINDER, LITHOGRAPHER AND BOXMAKER 





TO 
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Set in Bodoni Bold Shaded and Bodoni Book Floral Decorator Lithotone Brass Rule 









Here’s the Acid Test 


Of what the Hake Perfection Gripper will do 


Note copy of letter from the Cole Litho- 
graphing Co., signed by President Cole, 
dated April 5, addressed to our Chicago 


Sales Company, as follows: 




























We acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of the 24th inst., making inquiry as to our opin- 
ion of the Hake Universal Gripper. 

We submitted your letter to the foreman of our 
job press department, and he makes the state- 
ment that this device is the best one that has ever 
come into his department. As we have great con- 
fidence in the man in charge of this department, 
we are quite sure that there must be merit in the 
Hake Gripper, or he would not have said so. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
F. M. Vawter, V.-P. 






















Here’s where 
we bring it to a dead 
stop—the idea that the 
consumer can buy his envelopes 
direct from us. No matter what reports 
or stories you have heard, wesell only to 
legitimate distributors. 


Western States Don’t—and Won’t— 
Sell Envelopes to Anyone But the Trade 


There—that’s settled! Now write us, on your 
letterhead, for some of our new layout ideas for 
saving you money on your envelope orders—new 
stunts in cutting and handling paper stock to brirg 
waste down to the absolute minimum. Better 
send for these pointers today. They’re valuable. 


We Protect the Trade 


Western States Envelope Co. 


Independent Manufacturers of Guaranteed “Sure Stick” 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers. 


310-312 East Water Street 
Milwaukee 


September 25, 1913. 


There’s economy in attaching the “Hake 
Perfection Gripper” to every job-press in 
your plant. It is the ONE Gripper that has 
solved the gripping problem completely. It 
prevents all slurring. It is the great time-saver. 


Built like a machine Best steel construction 


Durable and reliable. Nickel-plated. 
Made for all sizes and makes of platens. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS APPLIANCE CO., Mfrs. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Agency: CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO., 343 Dearborn St. 
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A Matter 
of Hours 


Planing Cuts 
Type-High 


“Takes me an “Easy to plane five a 
hour often — minute —right the 
and then it’s ment oa at ‘dip,’ 

only half done” no ‘rock,’ no ‘high 

y nor ‘low’ corners” 


Your Dealer will Ship a Miller 
on Thirty Days Approval 


Miller Saw- Trimmer Co. 


Point Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 














HOW TO SAFEGUARD 
YOUR PLANT BOOK MEN 


As well as all others interested in printing and 


Why suffer loss occasioned by fire, explosion, etc., when these allied industries, will congregate in Leipzig, 
two propositions will absolutely protect youfrom all such dangers? Germany, from May to October, 1914, for the 
The can with a metal to metal NON-LEAKABLE VALVE International Exhibition of Graphic Arts. It 

Approved by the National will be the greatest convention of the kind 


For GASOLINE, BEN- 
ZINE, KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE, NAPH- 
THA, ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight, Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable, and simple 
and practical in application. 
Special Funnel not required 


ever held. You, of course, will attend, and it 
is important that you engage your steamship 
transportation early. 


NORTH GERMAN 


Board of Fire Underwriters 













Use ordinary funnel, which is held a < ij QO D 
A " be Piaren i ] j P 


firmly in place while filling. 
Cap closes automatically when funnel 
is withdrawn, 





INSPECTED SAFEIY C CA 
Is the direct route to Germany. Its cuisine 
is world-famous, its service unexcelled, with 
three sailing days a week by Express and 
Fast Mail steamers to 


LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 


You can make your trip doubly interesting 
by visiting Southern Europe and sailing from 
Genoa or Naples on one of 
the splendid Mediterranean 
JUSTRITE steamers of the North German 


Oily Waste Can Lloyd. 


For additional information address 





Opens with the foot—closes auto- . 

matically, absolutely safe, saves a eye Agte. 
: N.Y. 

time. OR LOCAL AGENTS 






Both cans approved and bear 
the Underwriters’ label. 


Circular and Prices on Request 


Justrite Mfg.Co. 


Van Buren and Clinton Streets 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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29 JL Witham 
Vlew York: 
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The Hardie Semi-Automatic 
Press Feeder 





The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder gives the following Results: 


Register 
Production 
Waste 
Labor 


Time 
Overruns . 


Estimating 
Colorwork 


100 per cent accurate. 

20 per cent increase. 
Reduced to minimum. 
Work of feeder made easier. 


20 per cent gain on Feeder, Pressman 
and Press. 


Eliminated, so far as providing against 
waste. 


Much more accurate. 
Made perfectly simple. 


In asking for quotations give make and size of press. Complete instructions given for installation and use. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE— MENTION INLAND PRINTER 





HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 









































SIX DIFFERENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


REPORT THAT THE 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARIES 


AVERAGE OUTPUT IN EIGHT HOURS IS 


30,795 SHEETS 





YOU SHOULD CONSIDER THE FACT 


that this press cuts off any length of sheet and uses any width of paper up to the 
width of machine between bearers, which is 50, 60 or 70 inches, and runs at speeds 
up to 6,000 an hour. 


MAIL ORDER CATALOGUES, BOOKS, CALENDARS, Etc. 


or long runs of presswork of any description can be printed on this machine in black 
or with extra color on one or both sides as desired. It does the work of many flat- 
bed presses and occupies the same floor space as one. 


LET NOT ANOTHER DAY GO BY 


without writing to us for information about these machines, stating just what your 
requirements are and sending samples of work you are doing, or wish to do. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue 





CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 






























































SPRAGUE ELECTRIC LINOTYPE MOTORS 


70 


IN ONE PLANT 





This illustration shows one of the groups of linotype motors in the New York Herald composing-room. There 
are more linotypes in this composing-room than in any other in the country. They are equipped with Sprague 
Electric Motors. 

The plant was formerly equipped with shaft drive, and great improvements in operation and economy have resulted 
from the adoption of individual motor drive. 

The Sprague Electric Direct Current Linotype Motor is of the large frame, slow speed, enclosed type, with belt 
drive, and is the most rugged and reliable motor on the market. 

Several hundred Sprague Electric Linotype Motors are installed in the City of New York alone, such representative 
plants as the New York Globe, New York Herald, New York Sun, New York Tribune, New York World using 
them exclusively. 

Write to-day for Descriptive Bulletin No. 2414 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 527-531 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Member The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 












































CHAS.H. PIERSON JAS.E.WILSON 
8 PHILADELPHIA. 


KANSAS CITY MO 



































JOHN M. MILLER. CARL KARCHER R.W. REXFOR 
KANSAS CITY , Mo. z : 








GEO. 0. CLINE 
DETROIT. 





- MANAGERIAL SELLING FORCE 
2s) QUEEN CITY PRINTINGINK CO, 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
ROCHESTER ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 
DALLAS 


GUARANTEE 
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H.P. CULLUM .W. 
CHICAGO. . Western 








A.C.DAVIS MGR. 
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\ N YE have a plan for putting new customers on your books. 


You owe it to yourself and to your customers, and to 
your prospects, to investigate this plan. 


It is built upon the idea that a distinct service rendered is the 
true basis on which to build a permanent business. 


Our product does not appeal to the printing shopper. We 
reach men who will pay us a reasonable profit for that which 
will earn them a greater profit. 


We make bonds for investment, not bonds to sell. If you 
want to reach the conservative investor, drop us a line saying, 
‘Send me a copy of your new plan.” 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Makers of 


Old Hampshire Bond 





We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper Exclusively 











Visit our Booth at the National Printing and Advertising Exposition, New York City, April 18th to 25th 





* 


IHUMANA|—— 











(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 


The ‘‘HUMANA\”’ is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weights 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets, 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 

Two ‘‘HUMANAS”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operative 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
Manufactured and : 
srt@teeo» ~HTUMANA COMPANY agus. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA’ CINCINNATI 





Visit our Booth at the National Printing and Advertising Exposition, New York City, April 18th to 25th 























SIXTY-FOUR 


Seybold Paper Cutting Machines 
Sold During February, 1914 














NAME 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
COs seen ses saodtawes 
The Forbes Litho. Co... 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Merkel Bros. B. B. & P. 
WE COn ccs coruecnusus 
Petri Schmidt & Bergman 


Oberly & Newell 


Merritt & Hector 

E. F. Harman & Co.... 
Koelle, Mueller Label Co. 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & 


Glennon & Kern 
Ackerman-Quigley Litho. 


Becktold Ptg. & Book 
IMS COs: osc caloric Seats 


Stationers Mfg. Co 
Richardson Press ....... 
The American Colortype 


Parsons Trading Co.... 
Peter Smith & Co 
Eureka Ruling & Binding 


Flanigan-Pearson Co.... 

Robert Arnet 

American Strawboard 
COn sche ccccernendees 

Henry Schmidt & Bro., 
1) eee Cin ne 

Western Ptg. & Litho. 


ADDRESS 


Chicago, III. 
Revere, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York City. 
Chicago, III. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Quincy, Ill. 
New York City. 


New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Champaign, Ill. 
New York City. 


Quan. Size 
In. 


Ce ee Bn So | 


Thamesville, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Racine, Wis. 


56 
50 
40 


NAME 


McKibben & Son 

Sackett & Wilhelm Co.. 

Boorum & Pease........ 

Robert Gair Co 

American Bank Note Co. 

C. B. Reed Co 

G. Shirmer 

E. Langer Printing Co.. 

Hallowell & West...... 

Geo. F. Lasher 

A. H. Sickler 

ZAUEW DECOR. oi ic cwanelxs 

Wm. Mann Co 

The Colonial Press..... 

John W. Clark’s Sons... 

Murphy-Parker Co. .... 

Oicichy €@e - 222. oe aes: 

Snyder & Black 

J. J. Little & Ives Co... 

W. H. Kistler Station- 
CRY ©Oiec otesimeeee 

Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co..... 

W. G. Lloyd Co 

The Harris Litho. Co... 

The Williams Ptg. Co.. 

Chas. Weinhagen 

Harrison & Smith 

The Cootey Co 

Brown & Bigelow 

John A. Bluntach 

Hamilton Auto. Register 
Co. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co. 

The Silberman Co 

John Wyeth & Bro..... 


ADDRESS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 


Hunts Point, N. Y. 


New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
New York City. 
New York City. 


Denver, Colo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, III. 
Toronto, Can. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St..Paul, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
Chicago, III. 


New York City. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quan. a 
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28 OF THE ABOVE CONCERNS HAVE BEEN USERS 
OF SEYBOLD CUTTERS FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison & Co., Toronto, Ont.; Toronto TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., 
Winnipeg, Man. ; 
THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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5 aes paper-cutter knife 
puts figures on the cost 
sheet that shouldn’t be there. 
—A dull knife means loss of 
time—the feathering of good 
stock—added expense. 


Just Get a 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stone 


Run it two or three times 
along the blade edge before 
and after cutting—it will 


keep the blade'keen and 


smooth, always ready for use, 
and there is no need for tak- 
ing the knife from the ma- 
chine.— The stone is grooved 
to protect the fingers —it 
just fits the hand. 


Che Carborundum Stone post- 
pones the need of grinding 





FROM YOUR HARDWARE DEALER OR 
DIRECT, $1.50 


The 


Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Composing-Room Lighted by Cooper Hewitt Lamps 


Tired Eyes Lose 
Money for You 


HEN the compositor’s eyes grow 

tired and he slackens his speed, 

you are the loser. The remedy 
is to give him a light that doesn’t tire 
his eyes. 


Cooper Hewitt 
Light — 


doesn’t tire the eyes. It is the most 
restful of all artificial lights. Equip 
your composing-room with Cooper 
Hewitt lamps, and you will be surprised 
at the increased efficiency, at the gain 
in productive time. 


It won't cost you anything to learn 
what Cooper Hewitt lamps will do. 
We'll lend you the lamps. No obli- 
gation. Write to-day if you are willing 
to try them. 


Send for Bulletin 947 


Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company 


8th and Grand 
Streets 


Boston - - 161 Summer St. Minneapolis - Andrus Bldg. 
Chicago - 506 Fisher Bldg. Philadelphia - 124 S. 8th St, 
Cincinnati, First Natl. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh - Westinghouse Bldg. 
Cleveland - Engineers’ Bldg. St.Louis - Centl. Nat, Bank Bldg, 
Detroit - - = Ford Bldg. Syracuse - University Bldg, 




















WHEN YOU COME TO NEW YORK 


DON’T FAIL TO CALL AT OUR OFFICE AND LET US GIVE YOU A 


PRIVATE NEW BRA 


OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION 
“4 PRESSES 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us fo-day samples of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 
Multi-Process Press. 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on the 
back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


sunt sy THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street 





NEW YORK CITY 











GOLDING 


PRESSES AND MACHINERY IN A PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
ARE INSURANCE AGAINST LOSSES AND ASSURANCE OF PROFITS 








GOLDING JOBBERS 


A careful examination of the various job presses 
on the market will reveal to any discerning printer 
the many points of merit and high intrinsic value 
of the Golding Jobbers. 

They have greater strength, a better ink distribu- 
tion and deliver a superior product at a higher 
speed than other presses. 

In the latest model are added a number of improve- 


ments that contribute to the further efficiency of 
the Golding Jobber. 





GOLDING PAPER 
CUTTERS 


Our cutters have the prime requisites of accuracy, 
durability and speed, and will stand up unfailingly 
under the hardest use to which they may be 
subjected. 

They are convenient to operate, have safety start- 
ing lever and deliver at all times a clean cut. 

A number of exclusive features found only in 
Golding Cutters make them stand out from all 
others. 


OTHER GOLDING PRODUCTS 


The Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, Golding Embosser, Pearl Lever Cutter, Card Cutters, Bench 
Shears, Rule Miterers, Curvers and Cutters, Tableting Press, Benzine Cans, Composing Sticks. 





THESE ARTICLES OF OUR MANUFACTURE ARE GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
BEST YET DEVISED FOR PRINTERS’ USES—SEND OUT A LINE FOR CATALOG. 





GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 





























S. D. WARREN &CO. 


160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


























Cottrell [=] Press 


The Standard of Excellence in 
Printing Machines 






































HE quality and output of any press depends upon its structural strength, its registering 
and distributing devices, the provisions made for saving time of the workman and the 
amount of make-ready necessary on the highest grade of work. The Cottrell meets 

these requirements in the fullest degree which make it the press par excellence for the 
master printer who is in business for profit. 


The Cottrell is acknowledged to be supreme for register and service. No other two- 
revolution press made in this or any other country can show a record for more than half the 
service length of the Cottrell. The most important magazines use these presses on color 
inserts and covers and have been doing so for years. 





A Few of the Indispensables that help to make the work on a Cottrell easier and more satisfactory: 


a simplified convertible delivery that can be changed from fly to 
face up delivery in three minutes; six vibrating rollers which distribute the ink better and 50 per cent. quicker than on 
other makes ; all composition rollers except the ductor roller are interchangeable ; patent register controlling device. 
Let us send you our illustrated booklet which describes the press more fully. Write now. 








Keystone Type Foundry C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco . Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Set in Keystone’s Caslon Adbold, Caslon Adbold Extended and Caslon Lightface with 12 Point Black and White Border No. 10. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 
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Keystone Semi-Steel 
Imposing Surfaces 





DURABLE 





ACCURATE 





SATISFACTORY 





They grow better with age, never wear out, and will be more valuable after ten years’ service than when they 
were first installed. Keystone semi-steel surfaces are as much superior to marble surfaces as electric light is to 


candle light. 


Semi-steel surfaces are finished smooth and true and stay so, while marble surfaces are seldom 


accurate and are liable to be 
scratched and marred 
by the first form im- 
posed. Marblesurfaces 
in almost any compos- 
ing room will show 
this better than it can be told. 


Keystone semi-steel surfaces are made as accurate as the bed of a press; less time is required in locking up 


and no expense is incurred, as on marble, by type, rules, etc., catching in any soft or uneven portions. 
been said that as much type and rules have been spoiled on marble imposing 
surfaces as by actual use on the press. 
and because they are always a permanent investment, 
up-to-date printers everywhere are using Keystone 
semi-steel imposing surfaces, and through their use are 


saving money every day. 


Keystone semi-steel surfaces are made 1% inches in 
thickness and double ribbed on bottom with a %-inch 
rabbet on the four sides of the tops to support the end 
of galleys in sliding matter on or off the surface. 


rabbet may be omitted if desired. 


As no coffin is necessary, there are nearly 400 more 
square inches in a semi-steel surface than in the corre- 
For example:—A frame built 
for a marble slab 36x60 inches would take a semi-steel 
surface 39% x63% inches, a difference of 34 inches 
each way, and still occupy no more floor space 


sponding size in marble. 


Keystone semi-steel imposing surfaces can be fur- 
nished any size from 12 inches square up to 84x 264 
inches in one casting, at the regular price of three 
cents per square inch. The table below gives the sizes 
of semi-steel surfaces compared with marble, 


standard size frames. 


For these reasons, 


This 


using 


It has 


Bottom view showing cross-ribbed construction 








STANDARD SIZE 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 


STANDARD SIZE 
MARBLE TOPS 


LIST PRICE FOR 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 


STANDARD SIZE 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS $ 


STANDARD SIZE 
MARBLE TOPS 


LIST PRICE FOR 
EMI-STEEL TOPS 


STANDARD SIZE 


LIST PRICE FOR 
SEMI-STEEL TOPS 


STANDARD SIZE 


MARBLE TOPS SEMI-STEEL TOPS 



































INCHES INCHES ONLY INCHES INCHES ONLY INCHES INCHES ONLY 
24x36 | 27%x39% | $32 10 26x76 | 29%x79% | $6957 30x90 | 33%x93% | $ 9303 
26x44. | 29% x47% | 41 46 36x60 | 39%x63%] 7449 48x72 |51%x75% | 11571 
28x50 | 31%x53%] 4992 28x80 | 31%x83% | 7806 40x80 | 43%x83%} 10803 
36x48 | 39%x51% | 60 36 48x60 | 51%x63% | 9726 48x96 | 51%x99%] 15261 
32x60 | 35%x63%| 6690 








Coffins are Not Required 








or Supplied with Semi-Steel Tops 








Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York 








Detroit 





Chicago 


Atlanta 


Type, Material and Steel Printing Plant Equipment 
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BUCKEYE COVERS will be exhib- 
ited in space 51, at the New York 
Printing and Advertising Exposition, 
to be held in Grand Central Palace, 
April 18 to 25, inclusive. 


BUCKEYE COVERS will be exhibited 77 your 
office whenever you say the word. You have 
simply to send us a request, written on your 
business letter-head, for the Buckeye “Proofs.” 


If you do not expect to attend the New York 
Show, better write mow for the “Proofs.” 


They are the greatest paper demonstra- 


tion ever put together outside of a public 


exhibition. . 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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The Secret of My Success 


By GORDON WHELP 








FTER eking out an existence in the newspaper business in 
Shannon — a town of one thousand inhabitants — for four 
years, I opened my eyes, had a good look at myself in my 
mind’s mirror and decided to make good. And this is the 
way I went at it. 

In the first place, I went to the local banker and asked to 
borrow five hundred dollars, and you should have seen the expression on 
his face. My rating was nil, and he made short work in telling me so. Of 
course, I was perfectly honest and was doing wonders in boosting the town, 
but still he could not see his way clear to a loan of such a large amount of 
money. 

This gave me another look at myself. Here I had been in business four 
years, worked hard, and couldn’t raise five hundred dollars in cash. I 
looked at the other merchants in Shannon. Nearly every one of them 
owned his own home, some had automobiles and other luxuries. There 
was Taylor, who had started in the clothing business the year after I had 
entered business. He was leading a life that I would have called leisure — 
and he could borrow five thousand dollars as easily as I could get five cents, 
Yet all admitted I did the town more good than all the other merchants 
combined. 

But was this true? I began to do some tall thinking. Could it be true 
that a business man who had no credit could be worth a continental to a 
town? Well, the result was that I got mad and decided to show those 
fellows something. I’d show them that the Shannon Times was a news- 
paper and that it meant something to the town, and also that it should 
have the proper remuneration for the effort. 

I went to our local painter and had him make a nice sign which read 
“The Shannon Times, A Newspaper.” My decision was to live up to 
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“My rating was nil.’ 


that sign. I then cleared out the front office and fixed it up so that it 
looked a little more as though it belonged to a place that was inhabited by 
live people, arranging everything in systematic order. And I was rather 
surprised when I came to do it. Everything was in a mixup, newspaper 
files scattered all over, valuable stock lying around exposed to the light and 
being destroyed. 

Well, in short, I had decided to look prosperous anyway, whether I 
could carry out the bluff or not. 

I started a bookkeeping system whereby I kept track of every cent that 
came in and every cent that went out of my hands, and I was appalled to 
find out what I had been doing. My previous slack efforts at bookkeeping 
gave me no idea of whether I was making or losing money. My new system, 
although crude, told me that not enough cash was coming in by any means. 

I went over the subscription list and found that half of the subscribers 
were pretty well behind, some several years. And here the happy thought 
struck me that I could raise some money. Previously I had been afraid to 
mail statements for fear the recipient would come in and stop the paper. 
But now things were changed. I had pride enough to feel that if Jones 
did not want the paper badly enough to pay for it, I ought to have respect 
enough for myself to be ashamed to send it to him. I sent out the bills, I 
followed them up with another, of course accompanied by a courteous 
letter. Then I sued two delinquents. And let me tell you that was a 
winner. The rest came around pretty quick. Of course I lost about a 
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hundred subscribers, but I had raised six hundred dollars! I tell you those 
plunks looked good to me. And I was in the frame of mind to spend every 
one of them, too. I had decided to either succeed or fail, and do it quick. 
With that money I bought a typewriter — something never dreamed of 
before — I bought a new office chair, and two nice comfortable chairs for 
customers to occupy. I spent two hundred dollars for new type, and then 
I was ready. I had brought my subscription list down to five hundred. 
My advertising rates were eight cents an inch — and of course this had been 
cut down on more than one occasion. 

I reasoned that I would have to live up to that sign upon the front of 
the building — “‘a newspaper.” I began a systematic study of news- 
gathering. I hired a man to do the work in the back room — which I had 
previously been doing myself — and the girl who had set straight matter 
and reported was given a steady job at the case. I went after the reporting 
myself. And I went after it hot and heavy. I realized that it took nerve, 
and nerve every minute. But I flayed myself into getting that nerve. 
And let me tell you right now that if you haven’t nerve, or backbone, which- 
ever you choose to call it, you had better get out of the country newspaper 
business before you waste any more time at it. I met every train and 
talked with every one I could drum up the slightest excuse for accosting. 
On Tuesdays I went to every merchant in town on the pretense of getting 
news, and took down all I could possibly worm out of them, and then, just 
before leaving, casually mentioned advertising. The first week after my 
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“Talked to every farmer I could get hold of.” 





new man arrived and I took on the role of reporter, the paper made such a 
change that I was asked a number of times what had got into me. I simply 
told the curious that from now on we would get out a newspaper. Saturday 
afternoons I hung around the street corners of our little village and talked 
to every farmer I could get hold of — and then went around the corner and 
jotted down a few notes about him. I kept a record of every man I saw 
whom I didn’t already know. I had decided to know every farmer in my 
field. And the results were surprising. It didn’t take long after I could 
call out to Tom, Dick and Harry, asking how that sick horse came out and 
whether his oats made fifty bushels to the acre or not, before he came up 
with something like this: “I guess you can send me your paper for a while, 
and I’ll see how I like it.” I didn’t solicit much, not yet, I wasn’t quite 
ready for that. After two months of this sort of thing I had added to my 
list one hundred names, as many as I had lost when I sent out the duns, 
and in looking over my books was gratified to note that in the two months, 
paying a man twelve dollars a week, I had been able to pay myself the same 
salary — and had also made a few cents profit. 

I decided that if that man of mine was worth twelve I was worth 
twenty-five, and I decided to get it, too. I placed a notice in the paper 
that advertising rates would henceforth be ten cents an inch for yearly con- 
tracts and twelve cents for all other display advertising. ‘This brought a 
storm of protest, and here is where the backbone came in. In three weeks, 
by persistent soliciting, I was selling more space than at the lower rate. 
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Then I went after the subscription list. Yes, I solicited without going 
out of the business district of Shannon, and I landed two hundred more 
subscribers in the next two months. I figured that on the strength of this, 
an eight-hundred circulation, the advertising rates could go up another 
cent. And up they went. 

Let me explain that when the merchants protested I came right out 
with the truth. I gave them the figures about running a newspaper and 
told them why I should have as much profit as they were getting. I also 
told them that it cost money to get out a good paper, and they admitted 
that I had done wonders with the sheet. They were reasonable and came 
around, although it took some of them a little time to see it. But I never 
talked to them except in a friendly way, keeping them in a good humor, at 
least managing to joke a little before leaving. 

And here in a nutshell is the secret of my success in the country-news- 
paper game. By just giving the subscribers a paper that they simply 
couldn’t get along without, asking a good profitable price and getting it. 
People do not appreciate a thing that comes free. Sell your efforts at a 
price that is profitable. Your product will be respected, and when you 
meet the banker on the street, he will stretch out the glad hand with “ Hello, 
Gordon, come on in and have a cigar.” Oh, it’s nice. And the beauty 
is that it isn’t half as much work as the old way — not after you get nicely 
started. 

I might go on and tell how I made such good use of my camera — and 
here is a fertile field for the country newspapers if they only knew it — but 























“I gave them the figures about running a newspaper.” 
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suffice it to say that it has been a long time since the Shannon Times has 
appeared without a half-tone picture of some personage, or building, or 
group of children. And it pays handsomely. More than half the price of 
the half-tones is paid from the extra copies sold to the individuals interested 
in the picture. Of course, appropriate write-ups should accompany these 
illustrations. In short, I just copied after the city papers to as great an 
extent as possible — always, of course, having my news purely local. 











Newspaper Proofreading 


By AN OLD-TIMER 
















HAVE seen a statement in print that all trade papers demand 
expert knowledge of their subjects from all writers. Life 
is too short to waste much of it in wrangling over such a 
question, but, en passant, when I saw that, my attention was 
challenged, and a little thought led to the conclusion that 
much depends upon the meaning of “‘expert.”” Much of the 
best matter they publish does not show what I should call expert knowledge. 
I fear that I am too literal. Maybe much of what seems to me inexpert 
statement is merely humor. The only possible objection to humor is its 
liability to misunderstanding. Where this is involved, in dealing with a 
serious subject, mere literal truth is best. 

Newspaper proofreading is here made a subject of serious consideration, 
especially with reference to the training of future proofreaders. An editor 
recently answered a critic’s letter about style on this editor’s publication, 
saying that when he began he found therein “the vicious style or lack of 
style of the daily press.”” Sure enough foundation for such a remark exists 
in the average daily paper, and there is nothing new init. It is a condition 
descending from antiquity and likely to descend to remote posterity, yet 
one which no editor of a prominent paper will acknowledge as his. Some 
of the worst offenders are among those most inclined to boast of a good 
style, and the few who have one say little or nothing about it. 

There is no reason why daily newspapers should not have good style, 
though there is no possibility of securing a uniform style for all. That few ~ 
newspapers do show a decent approach to real system in any literary detail 
is certain. Proofreaders are naturally the proper persons to correct this, 
but they can not do it, even according to explicit editorial direction, without 
improvement in working conditions; indeed, it may be doubted whether we 
will ever have many really good proofreaders until the needed systematic 
training is provided. 

The training that is needed is already begun in the New York public 
schools, in a class recruited from the printing-office. A course comprising 
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numerous lectures, with certain sessions devoted to actual work on proofs, 
promises good results. Many more such classes must be had eventually, 
and their effect can not be other than helpful. What I wish to do now is 
rather to point out some of the weakness they should tend to eliminate, 
rather than to discuss any system of training. 

A newspaper proofreader has special need of quick perception and action 
as to the meaning and intent of what he reads, particularly as to famous 
names, local matters, etc., though here the actual responsibility must rest 
with writers and editors. A reader who makes actual corrections of this 
kind is valuable. As an instance of what is meant, some time ago an article 
mentioned Assemblyman Amos Cummings. Every union printer, at least, 
should have known enough to make it Congressman Cummings. 

A very interesting article on “The Proofrooms of the Greater New York 
Newspapers” said: ‘“‘Reading proof on a New York city daily newspaper 
is different from the art anywhere else on earth. Thanks to the inscrutable 
wisdom of the scale-makers of Big Six Typographical Union, boy and girl 
copyholders are no longer permitted; two readers occupy a desk and each 
does his trick of duty in reading or holding copy; and in the majority of cases 
the reader holding copy has the worst of it unless he be endowed with a 
divine sense of second, third, and hind sight.” 

Some false impressions are likely to be gathered from this, which tells 
some truth, but trammels it with hyperbole and slack statement. 

The “art” is not different in New York from that of any other place. It 
is the same art, with practically the same methods, everywhere. One person 
reads and marks the proofs and another holds copy, whether they are two 
equal readers or a reader and an assistant. 

As to “inscrutable” wisdom, we can easily see that as to morning papers 
the wisdom is not inscrutable, since night-work is not good for girls and 
boys, and if there were no other reason this would be a good one; but there 
is good reason in the circumstances of the work, especially the hustle of it. 
Evening papers show the same conditions except the night-work. 

One could hardly fail to get the idea that the writer thought there had 
been a recent change, and on evening papers it may be true. I did my first 
morning-paper work in 1865 in Chicago as a boy copyholder, going with 
my father when he was called there as proofreader; but even then the reader 
did the reading aloud and I followed him on copy. In 1870 I was a proof- 
reader on a New York morning paper, and knew pretty well what was done 
in the other offices. Not a boy or a girl was employed. In fact, I know 
from personal experience that for at least a half-century readers have 
worked in equal couples at night in New York and elsewhere, and I have 
thought they did everywhere. 

Something essentially misleading also appears in the last part of the 
quotation. What is there asserted is practically that the deskmates are 
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proofreader and copyholder, that one reads proof and the other holds copy; 
otherwise how could either have the worst of it? In fact, they take turns 
at both kinds of work — one reads a while and then the other. There is no 
better or worse to it. They are equals. I was on the same paper again 
from 1880 to 1886, and soon after beginning I received a note from the fore- 
man, saying, “Take charge of the room.” It did not say, “Take $10 
more pay,” as it should have done, for it meant that, besides doing much 
more actual proofreading than any one else, I was to settle all questions or 
debates, and there were many. We were equals only in the amount of pay, 
and I presume that is true in many cases now. 

This has been spread out here for a purpose not expressed. It inculcates 
a lesson needed more than any other by proofreaders — be careful! 


Promoting the Printer 


By J. D. CLAITOR 








HE object of this article is not what its title might at first 
thought appear to indicate. It is my purpose to talk to you 
about cost systems; not one cost system, but any cost sys- 
tem that will properly reflect the actual cost of producing 
printing. 

Many printers would rather print for the sake of printing, 
even though it be at a loss, than to stand pat and demand proper compensa- 
tion for their product; many persist in ignoring the fact that there are a 
thousand and one elements of cost entering into the production of a job that 
never find themselves reflected in the customer’s bill; some will compete to 
the extent of wiping out all hope of profit on a job rather than see that job 
go into their neighbor’s shop. This, of course, hurts all in the business, as 
it demoralizes conditions in general. 

I wish to say something here that may never have occurred to the printer 
who is in the habit of shaving his estimate. The man who buys printing 
as a rule knows nothing of its value or cost. He is guided entirely by the 
prices quoted him by competing printers. Jones makes him a price of $600 
on his new catalogue. He has no means of computing the value of this 
catalogue to his business, but his instinct tells him that $600 or $2,000 put 
into this catalogue will prove a profitable business investment. However, 
before giving Jones the contract he invites Smith and Carter in to estimate 
on its cost and submit prices. He may have made up his mind in advance 
to give the order to any one of the three printers, but considers it good busi- 
ness policy to ascertain as nearly as possible what the job can be produced for 
on a competitive basis. Smith quotes a price of $530 and Carter would be 
glad to undertake the printing of the job for $465. 
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By this time the customer, who knows nothing of the value of printing as 
regards cost of production, begins to wonder what the printing of his cata- 
logue is really worth. Between the three prices submitted he finds a total 
disparity of $135. He jumps to the conclusion that Jones is a crook because 
he has virtually tried to do him out of $135; Smith is a crook because he has 
tried to do him out of $65; Carter is a crook because he is a printer. Can 
you blame the customer for not sending his copy to either one or the other 
of these printers with instructions to print a catalogue suitable to the 
requirements of his business and at a cost consistent with the result to be 
obtained? 

To confirm his opinion of printers as a class, Jones is recalled and is 
shown the prices submitted by his two competitors. Jones feels that the 
job is worth $600. He has sized it up from several different angles and his 
instinct seems to indicate that the job can not be handled for less money 
on a profitable basis. “However,” muses Jones, “here’s Carter proposing 
to do the work for $465. Carter has just installed a new press and must 
be making money or else his business would not be expanding so rapidly.” 
Jones scratches his head, looks sheepishly toward the customer for a 
moment, and is suddenly beset by an inspiration that causes him to beam 
upon that worthy with such an expression of sheer joyousness that the 
customer is for the moment nonplussed. 

““By George!” exclaims Jones, drawing from his inner pocket a number 
of envelopes upon the backs of which appears a great confusion of figures. 
“It has just occurred to me that I have made a mistake in estimating the 
quantity of stock required for that catalogue. I figured on printing the 
sheets on one side only, whereas they actually print on both sides, thus 
requiring only half the quantity.” 

“T am not usually careless,” he tells the customer while in his innermost 
thoughts he reviles himself for being a liar and a gelatin-spined disciple of 
Gutenberg, who has not the moral courage to leave alone that which he 
knows full well he can not honestly handle with profit to himself. 

He quotes a new price of $435 and goes away with the job, mentally 
debating with himself the different things he can substitute or eliminate, 
thereby reducing the cost of the job and enabling him to save his hide. 
The customer is left with the impression that printers, as a class, are either 
crooks or very careless business men, both of which might, to a degree, be 
true. 

If the customer knew anything about the ignorance of costs prevailing 
among printers, he would know that this great disparity in prices was due 
more to the fact that Jones, Smith and Carter were guided by a “blind 
understanding,” rather than a desire to obtain from him the greatest price 
for the catalogue that he could be prevailed upon to pay. ‘The customer 
takes it for granted that the printer knows quite as much about the cost of 
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printing as he, the customer, knows about the cost of chicken feed should 
he happen to be a mixer of and dealer in this commodity. 

The truth of the matter is, that if Jones, Smith and Carter were guided 
in their estimating by a faithful cost system, not one of them would think 
of handling the job at the original price quoted by Jones. They would 
realize the fact that composition was worth $1 an hour where they had 
figured sixty cents; that presswork was worth $1.40 an hour where they 
had figured eighty-five cents; that binding the job was worth $8 a thou- 
sand where they had figured $3.50, and that such incidentals as ink, packing 
and shipping, clerk hire and office expense, mean an outlay of perfectly good 
dollars and cents. 

Many printers have come to think that a cost system is nothing more or 
less than a mountain of red tape that requires from two to half a dozen high- 
priced accountants to keep track of its mysterious details. "They have come 
to associate it with the large plant only, and as being within reach of the 
large plant only, instead of considering the large plant as a natural result of a 
well-defined cost system, which is usually the case. 

The modest printer feels that he can not afford the expense of installing 
and operating a cost system. ‘The modest banker has no such feeling as 
regards the installation of a safe that will secure unto himself the proper 
protection of his own valuables and those entrusted to him by his customers; 
neither has the owner of a modest ocean craft any such feeling as regards 
the employing of an efficient navigator in order to insure the safety of his 
investment. ‘The question is, can you afford to be without a cost system? 
rather than whether you can afford to install one; and the question applies 
to every printer regardless of the size of his plant or the meagerness of 
his means. 

No printer can hope to succeed unless he gets full value for his product. 
He can not hope to maintain customers if he overcharges Peter and under- 
charges Paul. The one evil is only exceeded by the other. 

The idea that a cost system is difficult to install and expensive to main- 
tain is a fallacy. It is only difficult and expensive as regards the size of 
business for which it is proposed. Naturally, a system designed for a plant 
producing half a million dollars’ worth of printing a year would be both intri- 
cate and expensive — not expensive for that plant, but expensive for a 
smaller plant. A cost system designed for a one-man shop or a shop employ- 
ing ten men would be neither expensive nor intricate, because its details 
would be few and simple, and the labor involved in its operation would be 
inconsequential. 

Many printers are antagonistic to the cost system for no other reason 
than that it shows them in plain terms what business they can not afford 
to handle, and it would appear that they are better contented to go on 
handling this business at a loss, so long as it is not directly felt, than to be 
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fully cognizant of the fact that they are losing money and will eventually be 
compelled to forego certain lines of work or else retire from business. 

One company in New York city, largely engaged in steel engraving and 
printing, found, after installing a cost system, that the engraving depart- 
ment had been supporting the printing department for a number of years. 
They immediately discontinued the printing of certain lines of railroad 
work, which resulted in the laying off of twenty-five out of forty compositors 
and other employees throughout the department. With this reduced 
volume of business and working force, the printing department was at once 
restored to a profitable basis of operation and net profits of the company 
were greatly increased. ‘The same thing would apply to a business of any 
size where ignorance of the cost of production prevailed. If such a business 
was so fortunate as to handle more jobs that were profitable than jobs that 
were unprofitable, it would still be able to show a dividend at the end of the 
year; however, if the reverse condition prevailed, it would soon be forced 
out of business when by a process of elimination or weeding out of the 
unprofitable work it might have been assured of uninterrupted prosperity. 

A cost system in some respects is like a shoe. If it does not fit the busi- 
ness to which it is applied, corns that require continuous paring may be the 
result. ‘Therefore, the most practical course, and by far the one requiring 
the least expenditure, would be for each progressive printer to devise a 
cost system of his own after familiarizing himself as nearly as possible with 
the different methods of merit at his disposal. 

During the past four years there has been sufficient information relative 
to cost systems and methods of ascertaining and apportioning costs printed 
in the different trade journals to enable any printer who is not absolutely 
dense to devise a cost system that will meet the requirements of his particu- 
lar business. As a matter of fact, no one is in such a favorable position of 
accomplishing this task as the printer himself, regardless of his ability as an 
accountant. The one great essential is business acumen, and unless he 
possesses this his career as an employing printer is more or less limited at 
best, and he would far better devote his energies to prospecting for a berth 
that will insure him a livelihood after his own door has been decorated with 
a garnishment. 































PLAYING THE GAME 







Seest thou a printer diligent in his business, 
he may sit behind four kings, and yet he 
that possesseth a cost system winneth out on 


a bobtail flush. 
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Use of Steel Furniture in Color Forms 


By C. M. BUTLER 





ANY good printers hardly know how to use adjustable steel 
furniture properly, and when locking up forms in which there 
are blank pages will use wood blocks in preference; and if 
they use the furniture they imagine that they must fill up the 
inside of the frame with other furniture. Somehow they 
do not seem to trust the furniture to stay together. There is 
no more economical material in a printing-office than a good equipment of 
steel furniture. 

Wood blocks-— electrotype bases — are usually cut on the bias, warped, 
and so high that the rollers spread ink over the surface, and the least sag in 
the paper, when being printed, will cause a smudge to show on the otherwise 
clean surface. On the other hand, steel furniture is “low down,” light, and 
when built up properly is absolutely square and firm, requiring no other 
prop to hold it in place. 

Steel furniture has its place, also, in color register. I have found it very 
handy as an aid to quick registering. Of course it is understood that in 
locking up a color form, quoins should be so placed that they are near to the 
page to be registered, and also to avoid working through two or more parts. 
For instance, in a four, eight or sixteen page form, lock up in the head and 
back margins, instead of at the foot or outside edge. By this method any 
one page can be got at readily without materially interfering with any other 
page. 

Where the margins will permit of it, and where hair-line register is 
required and a good deal of twisting and turning of parts is necessary, I have 
found steel furniture a great help. 

Suppose the job to be registered consists of eight pages, and each page of 
several parts — perhaps some straight lines, and a few cuts of varying 
shapes; make up eight pages out of steel furniture, and proceed to impose 
the same as if a regular type form, locking up in ordinary manner at foot 
and sides. Make margins to conform to key form. Square form and lock 
tightly. 

Now, place the material to be registered on the inside of the border 
formed of the steel furniture, and lock up each page separately. If formed 
of several pieces quoins can be placed between the sections so that one part 
can be registered without disturbing the other parts. 

Each page stands out as a single unit, and this is the only method I know 
of which will not disturb the other units. Where one locks up between two 
pages, in registering you disturb two pages, to say the least. The squeeze 
of the quoin oftentimes throws off the register of a page. Steel furniture 
does away with the possibility. 
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Care and Handling of Paper Stock 


By ROSCOE E. HAYNES 








HERE are perhaps few industries in which the chance for 
spoilage of raw materials is so great as that of printing, the 
sensitive nature of paper stock and the frequent handling of 
the sheets by machines and operatives during the various 
processes being mainly responsible. It is, therefore, the 
duty of those having in charge the stockroom, pressroom, 

bindery and shipping departments, to see that every possible precaution is 

taken in handling such stock through all the various stages of the work. 

When the bundles of paper stock first arrive from the dealers or mills, 
they should be opened as soon as possible, and after being checked with the 
invoices, should be price-marked (in code) and stored in cabinets properly 
arranged for the various sizes and weights of each brand or quality of stock. 
Neat and comprehensive labels attached to each compartment will be 
found of great convenience, both in storing and when securing the stock 
for the cutters. If there is not sufficient room in the regular stock cabinets, 
lay the extra bundle or bundles flat upon the floor at once, as when kept 
standing there is always a tendency to “‘buckle” or drag on the side or end 
supporting the weight of the package. 

It seems hardly necessary to remind careful stock-keepers of the impor- 
tance of keeping all kinds of paper covered or enclosed in cabinets where no 
light can reach the sensitive sheets. This precaution applies to white as 
well as to colored papers, and to envelopes, tags, ruled stationery, etc., as 
well as to books, flats, cardboards and covers. 

One careless habit among certain stockmen and cutters is the tearing 
of a portion of stock from a full-sized sheet every time a sample is requested 
by the “front office” or salesman. How large a number of sheets are 
mutilated in this way in a year is hard to determine, but certainly a good 
many in shops having considerable business in this department. A better 
way is to save a few waste ends occasionally from the cutting table and place 
them in envelopes, each properly labeled and filed away. 

Various systems and methods, intended to minimize the loss by over- 
count or spoilage in handling by the cutter, are in use in different shops, but 
there seems to be no way to prevent the cutter from making a “bull” by 
drawing the knife through a pile at wrong register or from trimming the 
head of a booklet twice! There are, however, certain methods of handling 
and storing stock which work to advantage and are quite profitable to the 
firm, considering the cost of paper and its susceptibility to deterioration. 
Among those which come to mind are the following: 

Always build shelves and slides a trifle larger than the stock they are to 
hold. A pile of paper which overhangs for any length of time will curl 
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downward and cause much extra labor ever afterward. This is especially 
true of plate and enameled papers, and when cutters and feeders try to 
handle stock in such condition, the output of their respective machines is 
greatly reduced in consequence. 

Gummed papers should be counted into packs of twenty-five or fifty 
sheets and alternated, with sheets of strawboard between each lot of one 
hundred. Great care must also be taken to see that the fingers are abso- 
lutely dry, otherwise there will be trouble later as the sheets will stick 
together badly. Where trouble is experienced with roaches or other insects 
eating the gum from exposed sheets, cover the inside of the cabinets and 
doors with tin. This will be found practically “‘bug-proof.”’ 

““Scraps”’ are often a source of revenue instead of a matter of waste, 
but must be cared for properly and with some adequate system to insure 
any real advantage in their use. An easy way to keep such stock in order 
and make it of practical value is to tie up and label each lot as it comes from 
the cutter, marking on the outside the size, quantity, brand, weight, etc. 
Make a duplicate notation on a sample of the stock and file with the superin- 
tendent or manager. In this way he can tell at a glance whether a job must 
be run on stock cut from full-sized sheets or from scraps on hand. 

Another convenience for the office manager who wishes to keep in touch 
with the stockroom is an indexed stock record, carrying an alphabetical 
list of all papers kept in stock. ‘This is kept from the invoices of stock as it 
is received, and as each job order goes to the stock-cutter, the number of 
sheets required, including spoilage, is deducted from the quantity shown by 
the record to be already on hand. By this method the manager always 
has at hand a record of the stock, and can quickly determine whether work 
must be held up pending the arrival of the paper required. 

It is a most simple matter to count paper easily and rapidly, yet there 
are not a few who consider themselves good stockmen who bungle about 
the operation and make hard work of it. There is no better way than the 
following: Roll the pile forward at either right-hand corner until the upper 
sheets extend for some distance. Then, holding the pile from rolling back 
by placing the “heel” of the left hand firmly upon it, turn the edges of the 
upper sheets back with the thumb of the right hand, separating them 
slightly at the same time. Drop the thumb of the left hand against the 
edges of the sheets, covering five sheets at each motion of the thumb. With 
a little practice, remarkable speed and accuracy may be attained, and while 
the method is easy it is also economical as it saves much paper stock, there 
being no wet thumb-prints nor curled edges to show after cutting. 

After being delivered to the pressroom, the cut stock seems to be in more 
danger of spoilage than at any time previous, though much of the loss 
occurring in this department may be traced to carelessness, pure and simple. 
Much of the loss is due, no doubt, to the apparent feeling among press- 
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feeders that a sheet of paper more or less will not amount to much! This 
is an absolute fallacy, as the writer himself has seen a youthful feeder 
destroy in an hour, through carelessness, more stock than the boy’s wages 
for the time amounted to. This was not expensive stock either, and in case 
of stamped envelopes, government post-cards, calendars, etc., great loss is 
sure to occur unless the stock is handled with particular care at all times. 

Some pressmen are especially wasteful of tympan sheets and make- 
ready material — press-boards, folio, print stock, etc. It is possible, in 
many instances, to be saving of such stock instead of downright wasteful, and 
every superintendent or foreman pressman should watch the work of his 
subordinates in this line, for the man who works without waste is entitled 
to credit as much or more than he who works with haste. Of necessity 
there is a certain amount of spoilage during make-ready, but when the stock 
is to be put through the press two or more times, there are countless ways 
of saving on the second and subsequent make-readies by using such sheets 
as may be spoiled during the preceding operations. ‘These suggestions apply 
to cylinder as well as platen presswork and will admit of many schemes 
which may be utilized by the thoughtful and painstaking workman. 

In the bindery, also, the various operations call for similar care and proper 
handling of the product, all the more importance attaching to the work in 
this department, because a greater proportion of the work has already been 
performed and spoilage at this stage means not only loss of the stock itself, 
but a large amount of wasted labor as well. 

In the shipping-rooms, various methods suggest themselves as aids to the 
proper bundling, wrapping and delivery of the product. Most of the better 
shops at present use cartons or folding boxes for commercial stationery, etc., 
and in addition it is deemed a wise plan to paste the firm’s label upon the 
ends of envelope, card and tag boxes, etc., before wrapping for delivery. A 
binder’s label may also be placed on the inner cover of blank-books, etc., all 
of which gives the firm’s output a more finished appearance and an air of 
distinction and individuality. Some firms even take pains to use the same 
grade and color of wrapping paper and twine on all goods sent out. This 
can not be urged as a necessity, but it does seem that a neat and attractive 
address label — one which in itself is typographically representative of the 
house — should grace each and every package delivered. Catchy “‘ remind- 
ers,” of equally careful treatment and “class,” should be placed at proper 
intervals in the package to remind the purchaser of the firm from whom he 
secured the work and of its desire to serve him further. 

The above suggestions embrace some of those which appeal to the writer 
as being especially important in the care and handling of paper stock, and 
are given both from personal experience and from observation of the 
methods found successful by others, in the hope that some, at least, may 
prove of interest or benefit to those who meet with similar perplexities. 
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THE STONEMAN 


@ This is the Stoneman. He has great 
responsibility. He knows it. Everybody 
knows he knows it. You can always tell 
a Stoneman—but you can’t tell him much. 
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SoME printers are inquiring if productive labor 
rv service should be the basis of charges, and are 
timulated to this questioning by proposals that 
re heard more or less frequently that the selling 
our for any particular job should be founded on 
1e wages paid the particular workers engaged in 
4e production of that job. How about.it? 


WE are very much inclined to consider the 
vinting trades suffer under a peculiar disability 
rom the large number of inexpert workers, 
acompetents. But if we look abroad we shall 
iind that the proportion of incompetents is as 
large or larger in other fields of industry. The 
reason is not far to seek. It lies in the fact that 
the method of early training of youth is defective, 
or that youth is denied the opportunities it should 
have. 





SENATOR TILLMAN was once asked if he did not 
agree that a certain orator was .a deep thinker. 
“Yes, he is,” replied the Senator. ‘“ He can’t talk 
three minutes without getting beyond his depth.” 
This seems to be the difficulty with most of us in 
tackling the problems in the printing industry, and 
goes to show that we are in need of all the aid 
organization can give us to understand the under- 
lying truths that, though obscure to some of us, 
may be clear to others. By organization and con- 
sultation we have opportunities to match facts 
against mere theories. 


ONE of the greatest evidences of advance in 
the printing trades is the emulation between the 
various organizations in their plans to enlarge the 
opportunities for boys to learn the trade and for 
workers to perfect their knowledge of the art. 
The chief difficulty is to obtain boys of the neces- 
sarily high standard of intelligence and education 
who are willing to devote this intelligence and 
education to learning the printing trade. The 
boys themselves, or their parents or guardians for 
them, want to know “what is beyond.” The neces- 
sity of bread-winning supplies the trade with boys, 
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but owing to business exactions the printing trade 
has long ceased to be the poor man’s school, but 
even when it was the poor boy’s school ostensibly 
it made a bitter business of the schooling. 





THE kind of education that a boy needs on 
entering the printing trades is the kind that some 
schools think he does not need. The printing 
trades need the boy who has the sort of education 
that he can put in use, and that kind of education 
comprehends the ability to write legibly and rap- 
idly, to spell words correctly, to read clearly and 
accurately, to use arithmetic so as to calculate 
with precision and dispatch. The printing trades 
offer great opportunities to boys who have these 
qualifications combined with reasonable diligence, 
good habits and good temper. The difficulty is 
that nearly every other vocation is looking for 
such boys also. 





PRACTICAL men are hard to convince because 
the practices and usages they have followed have 
rutted their minds into lines of thought in which 
practice has left principle on a back seat. Thus it 
is when practical men come together to perfect 
organizations they have a very difficult time with 
each other. They are like a number of men of 
different nationalities and different tongues, try- 
ing to do something that they all want to do, but 
unable to explain what they think or what they 
want. A course in principles, in economics, is the 
groundwork for study in organization work in the 
printing trades. As the much discussed cost 
accounting gives the individual printer employer 
an idea of where he stands in relation to his prod- 
uct, the little-considered subject of economics 
would give the individual employer an apprecia- 
tion of the forces that are working with him or 
against him in the trade and without the trade. 





NEVER in the history of the printing art was 
a sympathetic interest more needed between its 
component interests than to-day. The photoen- 
graving business has enmeshed itself in its meth- 
ods of selling, and has restricted itself by limiting 
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the initiative of the individual worker — compre- 
hending the business to include the man who sells 
and the man who produces as its representatives. 
The quality of the work produced is higher than 
ever before and cheaper than ever before, but the 
cost of production is higher and the profits less. 
Other processes are being perfected, and to-day 
these processes are beginning to tell on the volume 
of photoengraving trade. According to the exi- 
gencies of business conditions, engraving houses 
have established printing-plants, and printing- 
offices have established engraving-plants; and in 
each case the auxiliary plant has been considered 
as an auxiliary, a feeder, to the main or parent 
interest. The situation creates a state of mind 
prejudicial to the industry represented by the 
auxiliary, for a time at least. Not so very long 
ago the general view was that if a composing- 
room paid expenses it was doing well. “The 
money is in the pressroom,” was an oft repeated 
tradition. To-day there are many plants making 
money doing composition exclusively. It is true 
that these plants produce machine composition 
mostly, yet this fact gives the key to the solution 
of the difficulty, for it goes to show that the 
expense of the establishment of these plants com- 
pelled an analysis of the cost of production — it 
made the subject of price for composition acute, 
made it acute among a great many printers. The 
source of supply of machines was limited, the 
terms were stringent, the cost high. There was 
but one way for the printer to go—forward. 
While the conditions that are tending to make 
photoengraving unprofitable continue, it is obvious 
that the unhealthy tone of this particular branch 
of the printing arts can not fail to have an 
unhealthy effect upon the printing arts as a whole; 
and for this reason, among other reasons which 
can be exemplified, from the conditions that exist 
in other departments of the graphic arts, we base 
the assertion that organization is needed along 
broader and more sympathetic lines among the 
varied interests in the printing trades, arts and 
sciences. 
Expositions. 

The printing trade is beginning to look with 
rather languid attention at the proposals to pat- 
ronize exhibitions in the printing arts that are 
announced with novelty-destroying frequency of 
recent years. The benefit of expositions is not 
questioned, but the proportion of benefit to the 
expense and trouble involved is questioned. We 
believe in expositions, but we believe also that 
they mean an immense amount of hard work to 
the exhibitor and the visitor if the good is to be 
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gotten out of them. The exposition as a general 
thing gives too much for the visitor to digest. In 
turn, the visitors are too many and unclassified 
for the exhibitor to take care of properly. While 
these effects surely must be expected from any 
successful exposition, they, nevertheless, leave a 
feeling of dissatisfaction that is overcome when 
the time for another exposition arrives, and com- 
petition drives the exhibitor to another feverish 
effort and the visitor to another week’s holiday at 
the show. 

The visitor who makes a determination to sys- 
tematically “do” the exposition, and equips him- 
self with a series of notebooks and a journal to 
write up his notes in, will gather an invaluable 
fund of information from the exhibits and the 
opportunities he will have to compare notes with 
practical men. The exhibitor may not hear from 
such men for months, but the work goes on 
silently. The question is, are there many visitors 
who take pains to “do” the show in this way? 

The growing importance of the printing arts 
seems to point to the time when there will be per- 
manent exhibits in all the large trade centers, 
commercialized in such a way that the ordinary 
course of the business of the various supply 
houses will make their centralization virtually an 
exhibition place. The sporadic exhibition is wear- 
ing thin, though the need for exhibitions is becom- 
ing greater, and the explanation of the paradox 
seems to lie in the state of mind and the condi- 
tions we have described. 





The International Typographical Union and Second-class 
Postage. 

When an idea has apparently reached the 
legislative stage, we may safely look for quick 
changes on the boards. Early in February a hear- 
ing was given by the pertinent House Committee 
on the second-class postal rates. Periodical and 
other publishers appeared before the solons and 
retired from the field in a pessimistic frame of 
mind. It was felt the members of that committee 
had determined to increase second-class rates 
from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound. Shortly after- 
ward came word from Washington that owing to 
several causes, which need not be recounted here, 
the postal rates would not be changed at this 
session. 

Publishers generally gave a sigh of relief, and 
for the nonce active interest in the perennial sub- 
ject was dropped. The officers of the unions con- 
nected with the trade did not take that view. 
They felt that their side of the question should be 
discussed with renewed vigor, and constant pres- 
sure brought to bear on the legislators while the 
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idea was in the process of legislative hibernation. 
Naturally, the International Typographical Union 
takes the lead in this campaign, and we print on 
another page a communication to the members 
of the printing-trade unions issued by Secretary- 
Treasurer Hays, of the big organization. For its 
specific purpose, it is the most effective document 
vet issued on the subject; as a statement of the 
situation from the standpoint of the producers, it 
‘akes rank with the best deliverances. We are 
-old it is the intention of Mr. Hays, who is editor 
f the Typographical Journal, to open its widely 
read columns to discussion of the issue. 

There is wisdom in this. Congressmen may 

10t be disturbed about postal rates at present or 
luring the pending recess. And the public— 
-ven the publishers—may be quiescent, but it will 
ielp any lawmaker to a better understanding if 
ie receives a few letters or is interviewed by a few 
»f the men who manned the polls on the day of his 
victory. Mr. Hays requests his fellow-unionists 
to bring this matter to the attention of the labor 
world generally, the object being, of course, to 
enlist as much outside help as possible, and it is a 
surety that all the printing-trade unions will 
codperate in the campaign. 

The officers of the International Typographi- 
cal Union are to be congratulated on their tactical 
acumen as well as on displaying a fine public spirit 
on this question. 


The Pressfeeder 

No occupation in the printing trade is quite so 
monotonous as that of the pressfeeder, yet on 
none is greater accuracy entailed. To steadily 
and accurately feed sheet after sheet down to the 
guides seems a task requiring no particular skill, 
but in fact it does require unusual sustained skil! 
and steadiness of nerve. It makes a constant 
strain on nervous force, for the work is monoto- 
nous as it is exhausting. The air in the press- 
rooms must be kept at a high temperature. Above 
the middle of the room, toward the ceiling, the air 
is superheated. It is this air the pressfeeder 
lives in while at his duty. Under these enervat- 
ing conditions, mental and physical, we can 
hardly expect the same degree of alertness and 
interest on the part of the pressfeeder as could 
justly be expected from a worker whose occupa- 
tion has variation in itself and whose physical 
comfort is not subordinated entirely to the best 
working conditions for ink and paper. That the 
pressfeeder is sort of shut-in or shut-out there is 
no manner of doubt. If every pressfeeder should 
be regarded as an apprentice pressman there 
would be a surplus of inefficient pressmen. Press- 


feeding has become, therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, a separate and distinct part of the 
trade. This department of printing has been 
separated artificially on the economic reasoning 
that such separation gives opportunity to select 
pressfeeders fit to become apprentices and press- 
men, and while this procedure has an appearance 
of reason to support it, the sincerity of such rea- 
son may well be questioned when no definite pro- 
gram has been laid down, no principle, no equable 
trade usage established, to which the pressfeeder 
can appeal for recognition in his aspiration to 
develop himself in the printing arts. The press- 
feeder is in a repressed department of the trade. 
Numerically, the pressfeeders were and are more 
powerful than the pressmen, and when the press- 
feeders organized, the organization followed the 
lines of least resistance and bettered its member- 
ship by demands for increased wages and other 
advantages. The victims of illiberality and nar- 
rowness of view, the pressfeeders reflected in 
their organization the same self-protective princi- 
ples that had repressed themselves; and while a 
sort of hollow truce now exists among the press- 
feeders and pressmen and employers, there is a 
latent sense of injustice among the pressfeeders 
as there is a real injustice in the attitude of the 
trade toward them. In addresses before brother 
employers or others there are occasional criti- 
cisms of pressfeeders, and it is perhaps assumed 
that these strictures and criticisms are not heeded 
or not seen or heard by the pressfeeders. Let us 
say here that they are. The biting sarcasms, 
offered merely to raise a laugh over the coffee and 
cigars, come to the ears of the subjects, and occa- 
sionally create a well-nursed rancor — nursed for 
years and used on every available opportunity. 

We have had occasion at different times to 
speak strongly on certain economic procedures of 
the pressfeeder. We have no occasion now to 
consider his strength or weakness, organized or 
unorganized. The increase of automatic feeding 
machines, while tending to lessen his numerical 
strength, also tends to increase his economic 
importance. It seems to be time, therefore, that 
the status of the pressfeeder be revised and some 
future, dependent on skill or term of service, be 
assured to him where he can rise by his own efforts 
rather than on preferment. 





RESULT OF THE PICTURE-TITLE CONTEST. 


Of the two hundred and eighty-five titles submitted in 
THE INLAND PRINTER picture-title contest, the one submit- 
ted by H. M. Condict, Guthrie, Oklahoma, received the 
highest number of votes cast. Mr. Condict’s title was, 
bi!) n that Compositor —I Ought to Fire Him.” The 
award has, therefore, been made to Mr. Condict. 




















THE SLING MAN IN ACTION. 


Practice Developed Some Wonderful Marksmen Among the Users of This Primitive Weapon. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from ““A New Chapter 
in An Old Story,’”’ produced by The Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remington-Arms UMC Company. 
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Jhile our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
\nonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SUBS.? 
‘o the Editor: OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 16, 1914. 

“ . . . but what becomes of the subs. in the dull sea- 
on when the papers are laying off their regulars no one 
“as ever been able to determine.” — C. A. Hartman, in the 
‘ovember INLAND PRINTER. 

What does become of the sub.? 

The man, proven efficient by his I. T. U. membership 
and by the face-out card on the slipboard — whether for 
machine, advertisement or proofroom work — who shows 
1p morning after morning, or night after night, eager for 
the opportunity to grasp each eight hours’ work, and with 
palpitating pulse seeing two, three and four days slip away 
without adding a dollar to his weekly provender; and still 
shows up on the fifth as though he was the most reliably 
working cog of the gigantic machine — what becomes of 
him? 

Merit he has; determination could not be shown more 
strongly; and loyalty —- why it’s loyalty to his newspaper 
and his organization that keeps him waiting and hoping 
for — what? A chance to labor. 

General Sherman once rendered a translation of war 
that indelibly impressed its meaning on all minds; it’s 
really too bad that the General never supplied on any of 
our modern dailies, for the fluent General’s vocabulary is 
sadly missed in an effectual description of subbing. 

The many injustices to the sub. under the present work- 
ing conditions can not be written; they must be lived 
through to be clearly understood. The system, to him, is 
all wrong, for with a man’s ability, his weekly pay is often 
less than a boy’s. He supplies his paper with its lacking 
feature of labor in its direst need, and bears the cost him- 
self. But, like the martyr he is, he seldom complains; 
doing his best at all times, ready at the call to prove his 
mettle. And every day you'll see him before the slipboard, 
looking and hoping 3 

Honor bright, who cares what does become of the sub.? 

W. 





SELF-IMPROVEMENT—THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
To the Editor: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Feb. 23, 1914. 

Some time ago I was asked to contribute an article on 
“What Is Wrong with the Printing Industry?” or a sim- 
ilar subject. At the time I could not think of anything 
worth while. 

From a conversation I recently had with some friends 
that are always bewailing their fate, I got this inspiration, 
which I think will apply to all industries, especially this of 
ours — the printing industry: 

If men who spend most of their time bewailing their 
lot, and social, labor, political and other exterior conditions, 
would devote their surplus energies to their own improve- 


ment, their success would begin to make itself manifest, 
and the world would be made better because they have 
lived in it. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

A dull mind is caused by overindulgence in something 
or other. 

Imaginary enemies often prove to be good friends. 

Some people’s temperaments are unwisely governed by 
imagination inferred from seeming sarcasm. 

Most of the troubles of mankind are self-made, and 
most of their afflictions are the penalties of indifference, 
ignorance, and neglect. 

As the moral taught in “ Everywoman”: Truth is 
beautiful, when one is willing to accept the truth and abide 
by it. ; 

A good story could be made of the above, but that is not 
the writer’s intention. 

The point the writer is trying to bring out is: That 
if printers who do not study their trade would take advan- 
tage of the I. T: U. Course, study a good trade journal, or 
get good books on printing and study them and become 
more efficient—divesting their minds of unworthy thoughts 
in order to make room for higher ideals —the printing 
industry would be benefited, the world would be made bet- 
ter, and their salaries and success would be in proportion 
to the amount of their endeavor toward self-improvement. 

No one has a monopoly on knowledge of the printing 
business. It is a lifetime study. ‘Sooner or later those who 
are holding lucrative positions as foremen or superinten- 
dents of printing establishments who refuse to keep abreast 
of. the times by study, must step down to the “ dub ” class 
to make room for those who do study. 

R. LYLE GRIFFIN. 


LOCATION OF BRADFORD’S LONDON COFFEE 
HOUSE. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 9, 1914. 

When I wrote about the error in the legend under the 
picture vf Bradford’s London Coffee House in the Decem- 
ber number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I thought the error 
was just a slip of Mr. Bullen’s pen, but his letter in refer- 
ence to it in the March issue shows he is really astray 
about the location of the Old Coffee House, as well as about 
our street arrangement. I would like to believe that 
Mr. Bullen is right in his contention, but substantial his- 
torical evidence to the contrary refuses to budge. 

We must go back to the beginning of Philadelphia to 
accurately locate the Old London Coffee House, and I 
believe the story will be interesting to the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

When Penn drew up this city’s plan he reserved for 
himself a large lot of ground extending westward from 
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Front street to Second on High (now Market) street 402 
feet, and southward on both Front and Second streets 172 
feet. In the center of this large lot he directed that his 
house should be built. His directions were followed, and 
the Penn house stood in its original location until a few 
years ago when it was taken apart and reérected in Fair- 
mount Park, where it still is. We are better able to locate 
the Coffee House because of its proximity to the Penn 
house for so many years. 

In 1701 Penn made over to his daughter Letitia the lot 
above mentioned. Four months after she obtained the 
property she sold to Charles Reed a part of it—a lot 
measuring 25 feet on Front street by 100 feet on High 
street. Charles Reed soon built a house on this southwest 
corner of Front and High (now Market) streets. It did 
not come into extensive public notice until 1754 when 
Col. William Bradford got a license to open a coffee house 
there. 

Oberholtzer, in his rare work, “ The Literary History 
of Philadelphia,” thus notices both locations of Bradford’s 
establishments: “ His bookshop and printing-office were 
first on Second street, between Chestnut and Market 
streets, and then at the corner of Front and Market 
streets, opposite that interesting center of trade, gossip 
and information, the London Coffee House.” 

“Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia ” give these details 
about the Coffee House: “The house called the Old Lon- 
don Coffee House was originally built about the year 1702 
by Charles Reed, who obtained his lot in 1701 from Letitia 
Penn. The original lot of Charles Reed contained 25 feet 
upon Front street and 100 feet up High street. This cele- 
brated house, as a coffee house, was first introduced to its 
new employment by William Bradford, the printer, in 
1754. 

“The original petition of William Bradford to the 
Governor for his license to keep the house is somewhat 
strange to our modern conception of such a place, by show- 
ing that coffee was ordinarily drunk as a refreshment then, 
even as spirituous liquors are now. It is dated July, 1754, 
and read verbatim, thus, to wit: 

“* Having been advised to keep a coffee house for the 
benefit of merchants and traders, and as some people may 
at times be desirous to be furnished with other liquors 
besides coffee, your petitioner apprehends it is necessary 
to obtain a Governor’s license.’ ” 

The old Coffee House building was always used for 
commercial purposes. A wholesale tobacco firm occupied 
it in 1884, when it was torn down to make room for a large 
modern building for this firm, which still occupies the old 
site. 

As to the location of our streets in early times, there 
can be no extensive contention while ancient and substan- 
tial Christ Church and many other old landmarks remain 
to keep us within bounds. SAMUEL W. HOSKING. 


ARE MACHINE TRANSPOSITIONS OPERATORS’ 
ERRORS OR MACHINE ERRORS? 


To the Editor: KINGSTON, JAMAICA, Feb. 15, 1914. 

I have read the articles on the subject of “ Machine 
Transpositions,” appearing in two of the recent issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, with much interest. I do not quite 
agree with Mr. Gunn’s view, though he has plenty of right 
on his side — that is, that the transposition is always the 
operator’s mistake; nor would I agree with any one who 
made it out to be always a machine mistake. I do not think 
it can be permanently classified as either one or the other, 
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for the operator will sometimes be at fault, and at another 
time, the machine will be responsible. 

To take the operator: a jerky, spasmodic style of 
fingering the keys will of a certainty result in numerous 
transpositions, the operator getting out of harmony with 
the regular time-of the machine. The man who gets into 
the habit of striking the spaceband in a desperate hurry 
after the last letter of a word— almost simultaneously 
with it—should not be surprised to get back his proofs 
plentifully adorned with transposition-marks. It is good 
principle to strike the spaceband.not so much after a word, 
as before the next word. There are those who will say 
this is a distinction without a difference, but I respectfully 
beg to differ; words are read—and set—in groups of 
letters rather than in individual characters, and to include 
the spaceband as the last digit of a word-group is by no 
means so good a plan as to prefix it to the word following. 
On account of its length, weight, and nearness to the 
assembler, the spaceband will not come “late”; it is more 
likely to intercept a matrix; but a uniform style of finger- 
ing the keys will always get it in its right place. So much 
for the operator. 

Now, as to the machine: the causes of transpositions 
are many; for example: improperly set chute spring, 
slack rubber roll belt, slowing up of machine, slipping 
friction disk (assembler or rubber roll), chute block 
springs raised above belt at upper end, stiff keyboard 
cams, binding rolls, hard rolls; and mistakes occurring 
from any of these causes are not rightly chargeable to the 
operator. If by “ operator’s mistake,” Mr. Gunn means 
not only an error due to fingering, but also failure to 
detect and either report or remedy the machine trouble 
causing the transposition, then it becomes an operator’s 
mistake. But the term will, I think, by most persons be 
taken to mean an error due to faulty manipulation of the 
keyboard, and not to mechanical causes. 

H. S. WILEs. 

















Mary Marguerite Hughes. 


Age thirteen and one-half months. Daughter of C. E. Hughes, of 
Hughes Printing Company, Hibbing, Minnesota. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENGLAND will be represented at the Leipsic graphic- 
arts exposition by its own pavilion, with two thousand four 
hundred square meters of floor-space. 

THROUGH conferences with the employers the union 
printers of Birmingham, Accrington, Burnley, Darwen, 
|pswich, Newton-le-Willows, Bedford, Warwick and Leam- 

igton have secured increases in wage. 

THE London Budget, a Sunday paper published by 
ilearst, is dead. Anent its demise the London Star says: 
* The London Budget was unable to take sides on anything 
ind its editorials were devoted to platonic topics like ‘ self- 
control,’ ‘ observation ’ and ‘ how to be happy sober.’ Hence 
ir has come about that the Budget, though spending money 


their price to consumers in their own country is from 20 to 
22 marks for the same quality and quantity (from 2.16 to 
2.38 cents per pound). 

Dr. ED. BROCKHAUS, head of the noted publishing house 
of F. A. Brockhaus, at Leipsic, died January 11, aged 
eighty-five. 

THE minister of a Lutheran church in Schkeuditz near 
Halle illustrates his sermons and lectures with moving and 
stereopticon pictures. He also has the text of the church 
songs thrown upon the screen, which leads one of the print- 
ing-trade journals to express the fear that if this practice 
should become general there would be no more need to pub- 
lish hymn-books. 


A DISPLAY of American printing was recently made in 
the Royal Art-Trades Museum in Berlin. Among the most 
noteworthy specimens were products of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston; the Riverside Press, New York; the Elzevir 
Press, Boston; the Wayside Press, Springfield, Massachu- 








A TWO-HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD PAPER-MILL. 


lavishly, and with all the advantages of the Hearst news- 
paper organization behind it, has ceased publication. It 
was an exotic and it withered.” And yet the Hearst jour- 
nals in America seem to be able to “ put over ” any number 
of platitudinous editorials. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian says: 
“The famous black-lead mine, the only place where pure 
plumbago may be found in the whole world, is at last to be 
sold, . . . and there are rumors of the reopening of the 
most wonderful mine in Britain by a well-known lead- 
pencil firm, which hopes to get large quantities of plumbago 
by up-to-date methods. For many years no real Borrow- 
dale lead has been used in lead-pencil-making anywhere in 
the world. Various compositions are now utilized, and the 
‘real Cumberland lead-pencils,’ so well known in the great 
cities, are mostly foreign-made. But there has never been 
anything to equal a real Borrowdale lead-pencil. Its won- 
derful ease of working, smooth, hard, tough, deep in the 
resulting impression, and most easily erased, endeared it to 
the skilful craftsman or appreciative user.” 


GERMANY. 


IT is claimed that German paper manufacturers sell 
news paper for rotary presses to London customers at 17.85 
marks per 100 kilos: (equal to 1.931 cents per pound), while 


setts; the American Type Founders Company, Jersey City, 
and Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine. German printers 
seem willing to admit that these specimens were equal to 
any work they themselves could produce. 


THE Briicke (Schwindstrasse 30, Munich), the institu- 
tion making propaganda for uniform and systematic sizes 
in books, periodicals and all printed matter, requests all 
paper manufacturers and dealers who are able or may soon 
be able to provide the proper sizes of paper for the trimmed 
formats established by the Briicke, to send to it their 
names, to place on a list it proposes to issue at frequent 
periods. The chief usable size of paper is 48 by 68 centi- 
meters (approximating 26% by 38 inches—1% inches 
wider than the common 25 by 38 sheet). This may be fur- 
nished doubled or halved, according to the number of pages 
to be printed. 


THE Union of German Papermakers has purchased the 
historic tub-paper mill at Haynsburg and will move it for 
display to the coming graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic. 
The last owner is still in possession of the original conces- 
sion for the erection of this mill, dated October 1, 1700, 
which was given to Countess Maria Amalia, wife of Count 
Moritz Wilhelm. After her death it came, through a 
rescript of the King of Poland, into the hands of the Uffel 
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family, from which it was later on purchased by Johann 
Gottfried Seydel, whose descendants ran it down to 1909. 
It has always produced only rag papers. The accompany- 
ing cut shows it as located on the Elster river. 


FRANCE. 

AT this late day two typefounding concerns in Paris are 
quarreling over the right to produce and vend the Chelten- 
ham series of type-faces in France. 

THE Annuaire de l’ Imprimerie pour 1914 lists fifty-one 
journals in France, Belgium and Switzerland, published in 
the French language and devoted to typography, lithog- 
raphy, typefounding and bookbinding; in addition there 
are eight devoted to the paper industries and twenty to 
photography. Our French confréres need therefore not 
complain of any lack of craft literature. 

AFTER a strike lasting several weeks, the compositors 
at Nancy and Lille were granted part of their demands, 
and an agreement upon wages, etc., to last five years was 
signed by the employers. At Marseilles the compositors 
and lithographers returned to work after a five weeks’ 
strike, without gaining anything. The minimum wage at 
Marseilles is about $1.20 per day. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER at Nice, who recently sued a news- 
paper for infringement of copyright, in printing a picture 
of the actress Cécile Sorrel, of the Comédie Francaise, lost 
out. The court in its verdict expressed the opinion that a 
photograph is a work of art which faithfully depicts the 
physiognomy of a person; a newspaper half-tone, on the 
contrary, does not merit this designation, because it is 
poorly printed and does not reproduce the details of the 
photograph. As the photographers of France have been 
sharply insisting upon their “ rights,” and given many a 
printer a bad hour, the printers are quite delighted to learn 
of this judicial view. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE Koenig & Bauer press-building concern of Wiirz- 
burg, Bavaria, has bought a large block of stock of the 
Médling press factory, near Vienna, and will hereafter 
direct the affairs of the latter concern, which will have the 
Austrian agency for Koenig & Bauer presses and also build 
them in this country. 

THE chairman of the Austrian commission for the 
graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic announces that efforts 
are being made to have all printing for the exposition on 
paper of the universal formats as fixed by the Briicke, of 
Munich, heretofore mentioned in these notes; also that 
the catalogue of the exposition will have a universal format 
(Weltformat). It should be remembered that the most 
used sizes of these formats are 8 by 11.3, 11.3 by 16, 16 by 
22.6 and 22.6 by 32 centimeters. 

AFTER a long disturbance of trade conditions, caused by 
disagreement over the demand of the compositors and other 
workers for higher wages and shortened working time, and 
accompanied by sabotage, lockouts and strikes, matters are 
being adjusted, the disputants having consented to arbitra- 
tion, which was suggested by the ministry of commerce. 
The wage-scale bureau of the German masters’ and work- 
men’s unions offered its help in the case, which was 
accepted. In the resulting agreement both sides receded 
from their positions. The work-week was shortened only 
one-half hour, but an advance of 4 crowns (82 cents) per 
week in the minimum wage for journeymen in Vienna, and 
3 crowns (61% cents) in the provinces was obtained; the 
price-rate per thousand letters was raised 4 hellers (.8 
cent). Particulars as to minor points have not as yet 


reached us. 
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KOREA. 

NEARLY half a century before Gutenberg’s day movable 
types were cast in copper and books printed with them in 
Korea. Books and pictures printed with wood blocks were 
produced ages ago in this country. Of these ancient and 
extremely valuable prints, of which many examples are 
still preserved in various palace and monastery libraries, a 
number will be on view at the coming graphic-arts exposi- 
tion at Leipsic. According to the German general-consul 
for Korea, Dr. Herbert Miiller, a member of the exposition’s 
Committee on the History of Culture, while on a journey 
from Peking to Japan, found at Seoul a large number of 
old Korean prints and other objects meriting display, some 
of which he was able to purchase. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE delegates attending a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the Swiss Press, at Soulere, have embodied their 
conception of an ideal newspaper in a series of resolutions, 
which were carried unanimously. The newspaper being, in 
their view, “ the sole intellectual provender of the masses,” 
the editor should carefully exclude: “(1) All court news, 
unless it is of historical importance; (2) all personal gos- 
sip; (8) all sensational news, such as reports of suicides; 
(4) all improbable news; (5) all news circulated in the 
interest of a party.” Another resolution reads as follows: 
“That the Swiss press, in order that it may confirm to 
these requirements, has the right to rely upon the support 
of a clear-sighted public, and to expect the public to refuse 
to read all journals which violate these conditions.” 

FINLAND. 

THE Hufvudstadsbladet, of Helsingfors, the largest 
Swedish newspaper published in Finland, has entered its 
fiftieth year, and installed a rotary press capable of print- 
ing thirty-two pages. 

ACCORDING to the city directory issued by the Merkurius 
publishing house, Helsingfors has 26 printing-offices, 8 
lithographing concerns, 8 process-printing shops, 2 electro- 
type and 3 stereotype foundries, 1 typefoundry and 5 sup- 
ply houses for printers. 

HOLLAND. 

THE famous international paper, La Gazette de Hol- 
lande, to which Frederick the Great contributed and in 
which Washington and Franklin appealed to Europe for 
sympathy with the American revolution, has recently begun 
to issue an English section, containing London and New 
York letters and news from all quarters. Heretofore this 
paper appeared entirely in French, but its publishers, 
“eager to make Greater Britain better acquainted with 
Greater Holland,” have decided to print a part of it in “ the 
language of international commerce.” 


CHINA. 


Mr. Ho, the founder and manager of the Shanghai 
Commercial Press, was fatally shot, in January. He was a 
remarkable man in many ways. First starting a small job- 
shop, he established the Commercial Press, which now has 
the finest printing-office in Asia, from which have been 
annually turned out thousands of educational works in the 
Chinese language. These have helped not a little the mod- 
ernist movement in this country. 


EGYPT. 

On January 8, the anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of Khedive Abbas Hilmi II., the postoffice depart- 
ment issued a new series of stamps. These differ from the 
previous issue in that their denominations are indicated in 
the English language, instead of French as heretofore. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
xV.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN AMERICA —(Continued). 
OHIO, INDIANA AND MISSOURI. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


great virile Western States is scanty, it 
would be unsafe to assume that the 
printer was unappreciated or his work 
unimportant in the development of the 
Greater United States. Soon after the 
“more perfect Union” was established 
by the ratification of the Constitution by 
tne thirteen original States, a process not completed until 
1790, the new nation began slowly to realize that the wis- 
com of the revolutionary fathers and the struggles of the 
var had secured to it a vast empire, the extent and value 
ef which were vaguely understood. In the preceding part 
©! this series it was related that in 1785 the inhabitants 
of the district of Kentucke in convention assembled in- 
vited a printer to cross the mountains to aid them in 
constituting a new State, and there were scores of similar 
instances of new counties or towns in the West inviting 
and assisting the establishment of a newspaper. To have 
a school and a newspaper was the enlightened first con- 
sideration in hundreds of municipalities, and while few of 
these printers have been entered in the Roll of Fame, and 
most of them were quite ordinary men, yet collectively 
their newspapers proved to be most efficient community- 
builders and incentives toward the wonderful rapid spread 
of population and growth of States. In the army of pio- 
neers of the West we rank the printer second only to the 
farmer. To be the herald and the unifier and the voice of 
numerous new communities since grown to splendid pro- 
portions was the task of many printers of commonplace 
ability, not too well skilled in their craft, wielding the 
mightiest of all civilizing forces, yet probably most of 
them unconscious of the vital importance of their work. 














It is still 


Last Home of William Maxwell, First Printer in Ohio. 
standing, about five miles from Xenia. 


Wherever possible let us rescue their memory and work 
from oblivion, remembering that progress follows the 
printing-press. 

In 1786 Pittsburgh was the gate of communication 
between East and West. In that year it acquired its first 
printing-plant. and the Pittsburgh Gazette appeared, 
printed by John Scull. It still survives under the title of 
Gazette-Times. A year later the first Western printing- 
plant was carried in Conestoga wagons from Philadelphia, 
three hundred miles, at the rate of $6 a hundredweight, 
to Pittsburgh, to be conveyed thence down the Ohio toward 
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Kentucke, there to print the first Western newspaper, as 
related in the article in our March issue. In 1788 the 
Kentucke Gazette announced the first settlement on the 
Ohio river, first called Losantiville, but later known as 
Cincinnati. There in 1793 William Maxwell, printer, 
established the first newspaper of Ohio, the Centinel of 
the North-Western Territory. His log cabin was on the 
corner of. Front and Sycamore streets. The prospectus 
says, in part: “This country is in its infancy, and the 
inhabitants are daily exposed to an enemy, who, not con- 
tent with taking away the lives of men in the fields, have 
swept away whole families and burnt their habitations. 





Interior View of the Last Home of William Maxwell, First Printer in 
Ohio. It was the days of the Log Houses, which sheltered men 
of the stamp of Jackson, Clay and Lincoln, who after- 
ward lived in Palaces. 


We are well aware that the want of regular and certain 
trade down the Mississippi deprives this country in great 
measure of money at the present time. These are dis- 
couragements, nevertheless I am led to believe that the 
people of this country are disposed to promote science and 
have the fullest assurance that the Press, from its known 
utility, will receive proper encouragement. And on my 
part am content with small gains at the present, flatter- 
ing myself that from attention to business I shall preserve 
the good wishes of those who have already countenanced 
me in this undertaking, and secure the friendship of sub- 
sequent population.” The Centinel proved to be a real 
newspaper, shedding very interesting light on the opening 
years of a great territory, and constantly advocating those 
things which were beneficial to its people. Maxwell printed 
the first western book, the “Code.” In 1796 he was 
appointed postmaster, and sold the Centinel to Edmund 
Freeman, who continued it in Cincinnati until 1800 under 
the name Freeman’s Journal, moving it to Chillicothe in 
1801 when that town became the seat of the territorial 
government. Freeman died in 1801, and his plant was 
purchased by Nathaniel Willis, printer of the Scioto 
Gazette, which had been established in 1800, and has con- 
tinued ever since in Chillicothe, its present owner being the 
Scioto Gazette Publishing Company. Of Maxwell we 
know little, except that he did things well and patrioti- 
cally and displayed good ability and had been a soldier 
under Washington. He spent his last days in Greene 
County, about five miles from Xenia, on a farm which he 
purchased in 1799, and entered into rest in 1809. His 
grave was found in 1901, not far from the log house in 
which he lived. It was then suggested that some suitable 
monument should be raised there to his memory by the 
printers, but these successors of Maxwell have seemingly 
been too busily engaged in attending cost congresses to 
spare a thought or a dollar to the pioneer of their profes- 
sion in the Middle West, and one who was “ content with 
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small gains” and undertook, as he said, “ not to consult 
merely his own personal interest, but the interest of the 
public and the coming time,” which we now enjoy as fruit 
of the labors of the pioneers. 

The second printing-plant was established in Cincin- 
nati in 1799 by Joseph Carpenter, who in that year issued 
The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette. Its ownership 
changed in 1809, when it was renamed The Whig, which 
was changed to the Advertiser in 1810 and continued sev- 
eral years. Carpenter began a new Western Spy in 1810. 
He passed on in 1814, from exposure in line of duty as a 
captain in the war then continuing and was accorded a 
military funeral. The Spy continued until 1823, when it 
was merged into another paper. The third paper in Ohio 
was the Scioto Gazette already referred to, established in 
1800, still continuing, the oldest newspaper in Ohio. Its 
founder, Nathaniel Willis, was an apprentice of Benjamin 





Joseph Charless, Founder of the Missouri Gazette (1808), now the 
St. Louis Republic. First Printer end First Newspaper 
West of the Mississippi. 


Franklin and a member of the “ Boston Tea Party.” His 
son established the Boston Recorder, now The Congrega- 
tionalist, in 1816 and The Youth’s Companion in 1827, both 
high among our present great periodicals. His grandson, 
also a printer, was Nathaniel P. Willis, the poet, one of 
the most eminent literary men of his time (1778-1867). 
Grandfather Willis continued as editor of the Scioto 
Gazette until 1807, when he retired to his farm, entering 
into rest in 1831. In Ayer’s “ Newspaper Annual and 
Directory ” for 1912, the Cincinnati Tribune and Gazette 
is stated to have been established in 1793. This is an 
error. The Gazette (weekly edition of the Tribune) was 
established in 1815 and the same year acquired the good- 
will of the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, which 
had been established in 1804, and which was at one time 
the leading Western newspaper. 

The spread of printing in the earlier years of Ohio is 
typical of its development in other Western States. The 
printer usually published a weekly newspaper and did 
commercial printing. Very few of them printed books 
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other than law books or local histories. In Ohio from 1793 
to 1815 thirty-one newspapers had been established, but 
what with failures and mergers only eighteen were sur- 
viving. In 1819 there were thirty-three active, of which 
there now survive the Scioto Gazette, Cincinnati Gazette 
(weekly edition of the Commercial Tribune), Dayton 
Journal, Lancaster Eagle, Lebanon Western Star, Lisbon 
Patriot, Marietta Register and Steubenville Herald-Star. 
In Dayton there is now published the oldest religious 
periodical in the world, The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
which was first issued in 1808 in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and moved to Ohio in 1868. This activity through- 
out the Middle West created a lively demand for presses 
and type. As early as 1818 a typefoundry — and a good 
one — was established in Pittsburgh by George B. Lothian. 
That it did not succeed and was brought back to New 
York was due to lack of business ability and not lack of 
opportunity, for Lothian had the whole West for a field, 
with the Ohio river affording communication with a vast 
developing region. In 1820 Oliver Wells established the 
Cincinnati Type Foundry which for two decades had no 
competitor west of Philadelphia, and also manufactured 
printing-presses of various kinds, paper-cutters, cases, 
stands, and in fact everything then required by the print- 
ers. Its owners amassed a fortune which their descend- 
ants now enjoy. 

The printers of Ohio furnished senators and cabinet 
officers to the nation; governors and other officials to the 
State; and many have secured literary fame, notably 
William Dean Howells. Little has been done to record 
their achievements, and the foregoing outline is furnished 
to indicate that research may be expected to yield an 
interesting useful history which I hope some printer or 
lover of printing will undertake. All that has been pub- 
lished, excepting a few articles in periodicals, are “ News- 
papers and Periodicals in the Ohio State Library,” C. B. 
Galbreath, Columbus, Ohio, 1902, 8vo, 268 pages, worth 
about $1.50, and “ The Ohio Valley Press Before the War 
of 1812-1815,” by Reuben G. Thwaites, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, 1909, 8vo, 62 pages, worth about $2. 

Indiana, so far as I know, has no history of its printers. 
Printing was practiced there first in Vincennes, where the 
Indiana Gazette was issued in 1804. In 1805 its plant was 
destroyed by fire, and in 1807 it was reéstablished by the 
same printer, Elihu Stout, with the title Western Sun, 
still flourishing as a daily and weekly and now owned by 
R. E. Purcell & Sons. This was the only paper in Indiana 
until it became a State in 1816. Printing there deserves 
and awaits a historian. 

Following Indiana, Missouri was the next State to be 
benefited by printing. In 1808 Joseph Charless estab- 
lished at St. Louis in the then Territory of Louisiana the 
Missouri Gazette, now surviving as the St. Louis Republic. 
Charless was an Irishman, learning the printing occupa- 
tion in Ireland, and arriving in Philadelphia in 1795. He 
worked as a journeyman in Philadelphia for Mathew 
Carey, another Irish printer who was to make history, and 
gradually worked his way West into Ohio and Kentucky. 
Satisfied that the new country west of the Mississippi 
needed his services, he ordered a plant from Philadelphia, 
and arriving in St. Louis in advance thereof, issued a pros- 
pectus in English and French to the 1,100 inhabitants, 
securing one hundred and seventy subscribers who prom- 
ised “ to pay $3 in cash or $4 in country produce.” Thus 
printing crossed the Mississippi. The little paper had a 
growing and permanent success. Joseph Charless was 
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ultimately succeeded by his son Edward, who changed the 
name to the Missouri Republican. To this first trans- 
Mississippi printing-plant came as apprentice at the age 
of twelve, Nathaniel Paschall, who became a partner in 
1828. In 1827 George Knapp also entered as apprentice. 
In 1837 he acquired an interest in the commercial printing 
end of the business. In 1837 he with two partners bought 
the Republican. Edward Charless had passed on and 


= Copyrighted. 1897, by Pierre Choutean 


In « building of this kind the Missouri Gazette (First Newspaper West 
of the Mississippi) was published. It is now the 
St. Louis Republic. 


Nathaniel Paschall retired, but the latter soon returned 
as editorial writer, and remained until his death in 1857, 
having then completed forty-five years of service. One of 
his descendants, Walter B. Carr, is now I believe a part- 
ner in the St. Louis Republic. The Knapp family are 
principal owners. George Knapp’s career on the paper 
covered fifty-six years. John Knapp, his son, became a 
partner in 1855. Charles W. Knapp, grandson of George 
Knapp, is the present head of the St. Lowis Republic, a 
name adopted in 1888, on account of a certain confusion 
created by the old name, the Republican having been for 
many years the leading Democratic paper of the South- 
west. Thus for more than half a century this virile paper 
has been in the control of the Knapp and Paschall fami- 
lies. The owners of the Republic take a commendable 
pride in the history of their house. They issued a volume, 
“Century Club of American Newspapers,” St. Louis, 1909, 
oblong quarto, worth about $1.50, which relates their his- 
tory and also contains brief histories of other American 
newspapers which have passed the century mark. Besides 
this book, I know of but one other work relating to print- 
ing in Missouri, the “ History of the County Press of 
Missouri,” by Minnie Organ, 12mo, Columbia, 1910, worth 
about $1. It is very interesting, and should be an incen- 
tive toward a complete history. The second paper in Mis- 
souri was established in 1819 by Nathaniel Patten, who 
went farther west to Franklin, and called his paper the 
Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. ‘“Boon’s 
Lick County” was then the name for Howard County. 
Ten years before Patten started his press there were no 
white settlers in that country. There were no roads. It 
was the veritable frontier, but mark the soundness of the 
venture and fulfillment of Patten’s hopes. He moved his 
paper to Columbia and continued it until 1835. It was 
then sold and under various changes of names and owners 
it continued and continues as the Missouri Statesman. 
The West is dotted with newspapers which have started on 
deer paths or buffalo runs and now are central forces in 
great or active communities. Surely these pioneer print- 
ers merit to live in the history of printing. Would there 


were others like Miss Minnie Organ; to whom our com- 
pliments and appreciation; and to the Historical Society 
of Missouri, of which she is an officer. Let me close this 
article with an instance which illustrates the fatuous 
ignorance and loutish indifference with which historians 
have to contend in the work of building up a foundation 
for sound State pride and patriotism. The secretary of 
the Historical Society of Missouri found “ at Troy, in Lin- 
coln County, several hundred volumes of Missouri publica- 
tions running back to an early day. They were in the 
attic of the courthouse without any pretense of taking 
care of them. Obtaining the consent of an official, he paid 
the janitor to carry them down to the first floor, when 
another official refused to let them go. He then wrote a 
formal application to the County Court to have the books 
turned over to the society, and requested the editor of one 
of the papers in Troy to assist the society in the preserva- 
tion of the books. He was not able to get a single word 
from any one about what was done, till now a year or two 
later, he learns that the janitor burned up the entire lot, 
possibly to save himself the work of carrying them to the 
attic again, destroyed probably three hundred dollars 
worth of books, some of which were well worth several 
dollars each. The country has saved nothing, the officials 
have grossly neglected their duty, and the State has failed 
to get what would be a valuable asset for it had the books 
been turned over.to its Historical Society.” Now is it not 
lamentable that such louts cumber the soil of a State of 
which Charless and Patten, printers, foresaw the great- 
ness, and that any successor of theirs should be so careless 
of the services which printing has rendered to the State 
since their time? 

St. Louis, as time went on, became a great distributing 
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Home of the Missouri Republican in 1827. This paper, formerly the 
Missouri Gazette, now the St. Louis Republic, was established 
in 1808. The First Paper West of the Mississippi. 


point for printing-plants, and in 1840 Augustus Philip 
Ladew established the St. Louis Type Foundry there, six- 
teen years before type was cast in Chicago. 

The next article will relate the other Western States. 





ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A gang of laborers was employed digging a mysterious 
ditch across the street. It was a sewer or a place to put 
a gas-pipe, or something. One man in particular was 
working as if he were a chorus-man in a play, just going 
through the motions and pretending to dig a ditch. The 
foreman came along and spoke to him. “ Don’t be afraid,” 
he said, with rich sarcasm. “ Lean on th’ shovel now an’ 
thin. If it breaks I’ll pay for it!”— San Francisco 
Argonaut. 
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CANDIDATES FOR I. T. U. PRESIDENCY. 

Biennially the members of the largest organization in 
the trade—the International Typographical Union — 
suffer the joys and woes of a full-fledged political cam- 
paign. The officers are elected by popular vote, and as 
nearly sixty thousand voters must be reached, hard work 
and ingenuity are required to impress each voter and to 
raise the funds to purchase printing and postage-stamps. 
For years the fight waged around former President Lynch. 
Being Labor Commissioner of the Empire State, he is now 
out of the field, but the forces appear to be aligning 
in “administration” and “ antiadministration” camps, 
though the nomenclature may be anomalous. The present 
chief executive — Mr. Duncan — secured that position by 

















Marsden G. Scott. 


succession, having been elected vice-president as an anti- 
administration, or an anti-Lynch, man. He is well along 
in years, and, having little relish for the cares of office, is 
not a candidate. The secretary-treasurer is the second in 
importance among the union’s officials, and the incumbent, 
J. W. Hays, is without opposition this election. 

This year the most noise will be made about the candi- 
dates for the presidency — G. Marsden Scott and Charles 
E. Hawkes, both members of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6. Mr. Scott has been nominated by 379 local 
unions with 41,000 members and Mr. Hawkes by 168 locals 
with 9,000 members. 

THE INLAND PRINTER presents pictures of the typo- 
graphical statesmen, together with a sketch of each and a 
statement of their views on union policies prepared by 
their friends.— Ep1Tor. 


Marsden G. Scott. 


To hold the confidence of from five to seven thousand 
union compositors for more than thirteen years — some of 
them years of great activity — stamps the possessor a man 
of character and ability. 

That is what Marsden G. Scott has done, and in that 
time he has been in charge of very important scale nego- 
tiations with employers on four occasions. 
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Few understand the diplomacy and tact necessary to 
handle such matters successfully. There are not only the 
arguments and moves of the opposing side to be met or 
circumvented, but, in the case of New York, there are 
seven thousand men behind the union representative, each 
group of which wishes its particular views to prevail and 
its particular interests to be protected. These jarring, if 
not warring, elements must be whipped into line, or the 
negotiator will be expected to secure impossible things and 
face inevitable defeat. His friends think this rare quality 
of being a skilful negotiator stands right out in Mr. Scott. 
He was first elected president of “ Big Six” in 1901, and 
during the term made a three-year agreement with the 
local typothetze. These negotiations covered a period of 
nine months, but there were results — the book and job 
men received an increase of $1.50 a week, and the trade 
saw the institution of a simple arbitration system for the 
settlement of disputes. At that time the union was at 
loggerheads with the New York Sun, a fight which cost 
the organization more than $175,000. As a side line, Scott 
got busy on this sore spot and by more patient negotiation 
succeeded in reclaiming the office. Toward the end of his 
second term he accepted a position as night editor of the 
New York Press. He held this position till a change of 
management brought about a reorganization of the staff, 
when Scott went back to the composing-room. Usually 
when a member moves out of the mechanical end of the 
trade his activity in the union ceases, and this is especially 
true in large cities, where there is strong disposition to put 
only active craftsmen on the official list. A year after 
Scott vacated the presidential chair the newspaper scale 
was up for adjustment. His talents as a negotiator were 
given signal recognition by his selection as counsel to 
appear for the union before the newspaper publishers of 
New York. 

Again in 1905 we find him pressed into service as a 
member of the union’s conference committee which secured 
a second increase for the book and job men and a renewal 
of the agreement. 

In 1907 the newspaper scale was in the limelight and 
Scott was again chosen as the union’s counsel. The Na- 
tional Board of Arbitration awarded his clients an increase 
of four dollars a week as a result of the negotiations. 

Again working in the composing-room, at the first 
opportunity Scott was elected president of the union for 
the third time. Again the persistent onward quality of 
the man proclaimed itself. He found large commercial 
offices in the non-union ranks and he quietly set about the 
dubious job of trying to reéstablish amicable relations 
with them. In about six months he reported agreements 
with two large offices, the proprietors of which had repu- 
tations for being intensely hostile to the typographical 
union. 

Scott is an uncompromising advocate of conciliation 
and arbitration. He permits no dreams or nightmares to 
interfere with his work for the union. To him it is a busi- 
ness proposition pure and simple. He will see anybody, 
go anywhere or do any honorable thing, if he thinks he can 
advance the interests of his organization, which he regards 
as the instrument through which compositors improve the 
standard of living of their families. 

Scott believes the union can supply the best quality of 
workmen to be had in the printing industry. 

He advocates the establishment of a more complete and 
more compulsory system for the instruction of apprentices 
in order that the new supply of printers may be more pro- 
ficient, and because of that fact command a higher price. 
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“ Big Six” is now contributing to the support of a school 
for printers’ apprentices in connection with the Hudson 
Guild, in New York city, in the success of which Scott is 
deeply interested. Where local unions do not provide for 
the proper instruction of apprentices, Scott advocates 
making the study of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction 
compulsory. 

Scott is classed as an administration candidate. He is 
}oartily in sympathy with the plans and policies which 
hive been followed in recent years. He also believes that 
t-e next great step to be taken by the International Typo- 
¢ aphical Union is the creation of an arbitration system 
f » the adjustment of disputes and the readjustment of 
y ige-scales with the book and job employers. 

Mr. Scott is forty-nine years old and has been a mem- 
b v of the International Typographical Union for nearly 
thirty years. He was initiated in Elmira Union in 1884, 
ad shortly afterward moved to Syracuse, New York, 
y 1ere he held the positions of foreman and telegraph edi- 
t - of the Standard until 1889. That year found him in 
Anaconda, Montana, where he became one of the charter 
nembers of the union there. Returning East, Mr. Scott 
located in New York city in 1890, and early took an inter- 
e-t in union affairs, serving the usual apprenticeship as 
committeeman and in minor offices until he assumed the 
larger responsibilities already mentioned. 


Charles E. Hawkes. 


Charles E. Hawkes has been a well-known figure in 
typographical affairs for a number of years, particularly 
in the Middle West and on the Pacific coast. He joined 
Oakland (Cal.) union in 1886, at the age of twenty-one. 
He was president of Seattle union in 1891 and 1892, was 
district organizer for the Pacific coast from 1892 to 1895, 
and president of San Francisco union in 1896 and 1897. 
He represented that union at the Detroit convention in 
1899 and San Francisco Labor Council in the American 
Federation of Labor Convention in the same year. He 
was secretary of the Nine-hour Committee in 1897-1899, 
being appointed by the president of the International 
Typographical Union, W. B. Prescott. He was elected 
first vice-president of the International Typographical 
Union from Chicago union in 1900 and was reélected in 
1902. He rewrote and codified the laws of the Interna- 
tional Union in 1901, and also drafted the basis of the first 
arbitration agreement with the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in 1900. 

In 1904 he was a candidate for president of the Inter- 
national Union, running against James M. Lynch, who was 
reélected. Since that time Mr. Hawkes has done work for 
the union in Philadelphia and New York, taking up his 
residence in the latter city in 1906. He was chairman of 
the Newspaper Scale Committee elected by New York 
union in 1912. He is now acting as secretary and personal 
representative of President Duncan, of the International 
Typographical Union, at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Hawkes in his platform declares for democracy in 
the organization, with more trust and responsibility on the 
membership as a means of creating greater interest in the 
organization. He believes in living up to the letter of 
every agreement made, but in exercising great care in the 
making of them. He stands for friendly relations with 
employers, but would make no contracts except on a strictly 
union-shop basis, feeling that any concession in the nature 
of an open shop is fraught with danger to the union and 
creates an unstable and unsatisfactory condition for both 
parties. He advocates the policy of local unions doing 
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their own organizing and scale negotiating, so far as pos- 
sible, as a means of strengthening the union and develop- 
ing capable officials, rather than confining this work to a 
few permanently employed by the International Typo- 
graphical Union and stationed for long periods in one city. 
The small unions he regards as the frontiers of the union, 
to be encouraged and aided in every way, but this aid 
should all be in the direction of teaching them to stand 
alone — to be self-reliant. 

Mr. Hawkes out of abundant experience regards strikes 
as a barbarous method of settling disputes and only to be 
resorted to when all else fails — yet the right to strike 
should not be surrendered any more than the right to bear 
arms. He believes the best preservative of peace is pre- 

















Charles E. Hawkes. 


paredness for war. Arbitration he regards as only prefer- 
able to the strike and useful mainly in bringing disputants 
to a cooler view of their differences through the knowledge 
that if they do not agree there will be no battle but prob- 
abiy an unsatisfactory decision by a third party. Confer- 
ence and conciliation to him appear the better methods 
wherever possible to apply them. 

Mr. Hawkes expresses himself as of opinion “ that the 
beneficial features of the union have been extended as far 
as it is wise to do so, and that it is not safe to attempt any- 
thing further in this line owing to the burden it entails 
upon the working members. I fear the mortuary benefit 
is already larger than its income warrants, and I advise 
strict economy in expenditures to create a large reserve to 
carry it through the excess of expenditures over income 
that may be expected within the next few years.” 

Mr. Hawkes has had a wide experience in handling 
union business in large and small cities, and this coupled 
with his service as an international official gives him an 
equipment his friends consider unequaled as a candidate. 
In the opinion of his prominent supporters Mr. Hawkes 
has proved himself a capable, resourceful and efficient 
officer, and his past record assures to the International 
Typographical Union, should he be elected, a safe, progres- 
sive and successful administration. 
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The experiences of 


A Deaf-mute Operator’s Experience. 


The Deming (N. M.) Graphic, a ten-page weekly, has 
a model K linotype machine. It is operated by Herman 
Harper, a deaf-mute, who took a course in the Inland 
Printer Technical School about a year ago. He writes as 
follows: “I have been asked by nearly every one, by the 
deaf as well as the hearing, if my deafness’has not in some 
way hindered my making good as a linotype machinist- 
operator. I wish to say that this affliction has never ren- 
dered me incapable of keeping the machine in good running 
order. With a thorough knowledge of the mechanism of 
the linotype, and careful attention to its various parts, any 
deaf man, who is a good printer, will have no trouble 
operating the linotype. I think that every deaf-mute, who 
is a good printer, and who has no trouble with English, 
punctuation, capitalization and syllabication, should be 
encouraged to take advantage of an opportunity to learn 
how to operate the linotype. There are about twenty or 
more deaf-mutes who are now running linotypes. The 
reason so few deaf-mutes are operators is because most of 
the state schools for the deaf are not supplied with lino- 
types to give the pupils in the printing department an 
opportunity to learn its operation. I have known three or 
four deaf operators who are considered as good as could be, 
including Keys, of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
who has in charge a Model 9; one on the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News, and the other on the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Major Screws, now deceased, but formerly owner 
and editor of the Advertiser, once told me that he wanted 
another Keys, and that’s when I got my first inspiration to 
become a linotype operator. Judging from the fact of 
their holding jobs with their respective employers for ten 
years or more, these men must have given satisfaction.” 


Transpositions. 


An Illinois operator writes: “Am up against a trans- 
position proposition here. It is not so bad on eight-point 
and smaller, but at times the eleven-point gives much 
trouble. Have adjusted chute-spring in accordance with 
instructions in Mr. Thompson’s book, but the fault does 
not seem to be there. This is a Model 5, five years old, but 
has seen some hard usage, so I am told. I have been here 
several weeks and am unable to stop the trouble. The cam- 
rubber rolls seem in good shape, aside, possibly, from being 
a little shrunken; the matrix-delivery belt is somewhat 
loose, the assembler cover (D-1351) is very badly worn on 
inside and does not fit up snug at top. Occasionally a 
matrix is retarded somewhere after leaving escapement, 
but I can not locate where it binds, as it seems to stop 
above the assembler cover; and as the large cover is brass 
and perfectly smooth inside, I can not see what causes it. 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 














hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledg« 
concerning the best methods of getting results. 





One of my predecessors increased the speed of the machine 
from normal — six to seven lines a minute — but I have 
reduced the speed of the cam-rollers to slightly above 
normal.” 

Answer.— Remove the two keyboard rolls and roughe: 
the rubber with coarse sandpaper. Wipe them with clea: 
dry cloths, oil bearings and replace. See that the belts ar 
not too loose and that the rollers turn freely by hand 
Remove the following cams: spaceband, h, e,i andl. Oi 
the pivots, and with a small, sharp, three-cornered fil 
sharpen the milled edge of each cam. Reduce the speed o: 
the machine to 68 a minute. Turn up the ends of th 
chute-spring so that they are a trifle above horizontal 
Tighten the matrix belt, as it should not be loose. 


Matrices Stick in Channel. 

A Maryland printing-house writes: “ During the past 
few weeks we have had trouble with our Model 5 machine, 
due to some of the smaller letters sticking in the channel. 
The lower-case ‘i’ is the chief offender. It is generally 
necessary to press the key three or four times to get a 
matrix. Though it rarely ever responds the first time, it 
seldom fails to fall on the second or third pressure. Key- 
rod, verges and springs have all been examined and seem 
to be in good working condition. The mouth of the maga- 
zine has been cleaned, and there does not seem to be any 
obstruction. We have also examined the matrices, which 
are all in good shape. Cams and cam-rollers are in good 
shape and are working perfectly. Can you suggest any 
cause for this trouble? ” 

Answer.— Run out the offending matrices and clean 
them on all sides, rubbing them on a cloth on which you 
should put some graphite. Run them through the magazine 
several times. If this does not improve matters, empty the 
first eighteen channels and brush out that section of the 
magazine. First brush it dry, and when all dust is out 
put gasoline on brush and run it through several times. 
When the gasoline has evaporated put a very small amount 
of graphite on the brush and run it repeatedly through the 
magazine so as to polish the various channels. Before the 
matrices are run into the magazine their edges should be 
cleaned with a cloth moistened in gasoline, and then rubbed 
with a brush which has been dusted with graphite. The 
distributor-screws should be cleaned with a cloth moistened 
with gasoline before running in the matrices. When all 
the matrices are in, twenty for each channel, try for 
responses again and observe closely if the cam yokes drop 
regularly when the key is depressed. Remove the “i” cam 
yoke, clean the free end and oil the pivots. The roller 
should be roughened with coarse flint paper. Examine the 
“i” matrices in a group and see if any are bent or have 
en or battered ears. Oily distributor-screws will cause 
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the matrix ears to become foul and increase the friction of 
the matrix in channel, rendering it difficult for a free dis- 
charge from the channel. Remove the “i” verge and 
examine the pawls. If they are in any way bruised, file 
the burr off and graphite them before replacing. 


Distributor. 

A California operator writes: “On a Model 3, six- 
peint and twelve-point magazines, I have had much trouble 
with the distributor since the machinist shifted the two 
sizes of matrices from their respective magazines — that 
is. put the pica into the nonpareil magazine and the nonpa- 
reil into the pica. The six-point, which is in steady use, 


ning in the matrices and watching them as they travel on 
the distributor-bar and when they fall into the channel 
entrance. If any exhibit any peculiarity in movement, set 
them aside. Continue until all imperfect matrices are 
removed. The raising of the distributor-bar should not 
cause any such condition as that described to develop. The 
bar has a fixed position to occupy. This position can read- 
ily be determined by raising the back screw and by placing 
a matrix on the highest part of the back top rail of the 
distributor-box. The clearance between the brass strip 
and top of matrix ear should not exceed one thirty-second 
of aninch. To have both ends of the bar equal in height, 
measure from top of the brass strip to the planed gurface 





A HAWAIIAN GRASS HOUSE. 
Courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I. 


runs in the pica magazine. Can you tell me if this would 
be likely to cause distributor stops? It is true there were 
some other superfluous adjustments made in the distribu- 
tor, such as raising the bar, which caused the matrices to 
bind between the bar rails and the spirals, ete., but all 
these abnormal or unusual troubles have been remedied. 
The bar was adjusted for height by the aid of a spirit 
level. Now the distributor seems to be working about the 
same as before the adjustments were made, which is bad. 
The most frequent annoyance is that a matrix will ‘ fall 
over’ right at the channel entrance (not in the parti- 
tions), and in spite of every precaution when I lower the 
gate, will go flat into the magazine. As I use the six- 
point almost constantly, it is with these matrices I have all 
the trouble. I have used the pica very little, so have had no 
chance to try out those matrices, and can not say whether 
they will work any better.” 

Answer.— There should be no trouble in the distribu- 
tion of matrices as a result of the change of magazine. 
You should examine the magazine-entrance guides and see 
that the upper part of each guide lines up with the top of 
the lower part. If any of these guides are bent too far to 
the left they will cause some trouble. Have all perfectly 
straight. You can determine the cause of the trouble by 
removing the channel-entrance guide-bar and then run- 


of the distributor-beam just above it. Test the speed of 
your main driving-pulley; it should have a speed of sixty- 
eight revolutions a minute. 


Matrices Wearing. 

An Illinois operator writes: “ Enclosed find an eight- 
point matrix on which the upper right ear is worn. These 
matrices have been in use only about two months. The 
wear has been going on for some time, but my predecessor 
could not discover the cause. The cam on the back dis- 
tributor-screw is not worn. Just a word in regard to the 
shape in which we found the machine: Cams had to be 
cleaned, as the covers having been off for a great length 
of time and the machine being near two open windows 
facing the dusty street, they had become clogged with dirt. 
Key-levers and cam-rollers needed cleaning. Assembling- 
elevator slide would not return after sending up line, on 
account of the screws that hold the slide in proper position 
being lost. Spaceband buffer was entirely out of adjust- 
ment; chute-spring broken; knives out of adjustment; 
spring back of left-hand knife broken; mold warped; 
vents clogged; plunger worn out; metal rotten, having 
been heated too much and lost its tin; power cable broken 
six feet away from machine and points touching just 
enough to run the linotype spasmodically; electric light in 
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front of the machine had insulation broken and was short- 
circuiting, and one could not touch it or the machine with- 
out getting a shock. It was necessary to get the machine 
in running order before we could do any work. Everything 
is working fine now, with the exception of the matrix trou- 
ble heretofore mentioned.” 

Answer.— The matrix has been damaged by the screws, 
owing to the binding of the rails on both sides. This bind- 
ing is due to the front rail being deflected toward the back, 
making the space too small. Remove the front rail and 
straighten it. It may be possible that some one has low- 
ered the box end of the distributor-bar, which also might 
cause the matrices to wear. We see no evidence of wear 








from brass strip in bar, so this trouble may not be present 


in your case. Bad Face On Slugs. 


An operator in Pennsylvania writes: ‘ Under sepa- 
rate cover I am sending you slugs cast on a Model 1 lino- 
type. You will note that they have a chilled face on a cer- 
tain spot. This machine for many years has produced 
this kind of a face. Can you tell me the cause and the 
remedy for producing a good face? The plunger is brand- 
new, is cleaned every day and greased with mutton-tallow 
and graphite. The well is cleaned twice a week, and holes 
are kept open. I recently cleaned out the throat of the 
crucible and put in a new mouthpiece and made the vents 
deeper. This seems to be partially successful. When the 
pot is kept full of metal and the temperature a little more 
than 550 degrees, the machine will produce a better face 
than the samples, but not perfect. A perfect face is what 
I want. It is not the fault of the metal because it works 
perfectly in the other machine. I intend to repack the 
crucible. Do you think this will help any? ” 

Answer.—About the only thing left for you to do is to 
increase the stress of the pump-lever spring. To do this, 
hold the nut near the lower end while turning the rod. 
This may be done by placing a pin or rod in the upper hole 
and turning until the nut rises about two and one-half 
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A RAPIDLY PASSING TYPE OF HAWAIIAN MAN AND WOMAN. 
Courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu, H. I. 








inches. 
vents. 
the stress of the spring. 
careful to use it very sparingly. 
be necessary to repack the pot jacket. 
the interior of one of your slugs appears. 
have so many air-holes. 


It may be necessary to slightly deepen the cross- 
Do not do this, however, until you have increased 
In using graphite in the well be 
We do not believe it will! 
You can see how 
It should not 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Matrix-selecting Mechanism.—W. E. Brand, Boston, Mass., assignor 
to Vite-a-Type Company, Portland, Me. Filed October 19, 1907. Issued 
February 10, 1914. No. 1,086,506. 

Second Elevator.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergen 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 24, 1912. Issue 
February 10, 1914. No. 1,086,620. 





Two-letter Matrix Assembler.—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 6, 
1910. Issued February 17, 1914. No. 1,087,139. 

Vise Automatic Stop.—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 4, 1911. 
Issued February 17, 1914. No. 1,087,140. 

Monotype Mold.— G. Amrhein, Munich, Germany. 
4, 1913. Issued February 17, 1914. No 1,087,419. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.— R. O. Boardman, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed March 
20, 1918. Issued February 24, 1914. No. 1,088,397. 

Switch for Two-letter Matrices.—A. W. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 
27, 1913. Issued January 27, 1914. No. 1,088,415. 

Distributor.— D. I. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 12, 1912. Issued 
February 24, 1914. No. 1,088,428. 

Matrix.— L. E. Morrison, New York city, assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 28, 1913. Issued February 
24, 1914. No. 1,088,439. 

Matrix-aligning Device.— L. E. Morrison, New York city, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 28, 1912. 
Issued February 24, 1914. No. 1,088,440. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 


Filed November 


Germany, as- 
Filed June 26, 


1913. Issued February 24, 1914. No. 1,088,442. 
Assembler Linotype Brake.— O. M. Fancher, Sacramento, Cal. Filed 
February 21, 1918. Issued February 24, 1914. No. 1,088,557. 
Multiple-magazine Linotype.—A. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Septem- 
ber 11, 1912. Issued March 3, 1914. No. 1,088,597. 

Distributor Clutch.—A. W. F. Guest, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 11, 1913. 
Issued March 3, 1914. No. 1,088,698. 

Matrix-releasing Mechanism.— L. L. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 19, 
1912. Issued March 8, 1914. No. 1,088,706. 


Pump Stop.—J. R. McRae, Albany, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. 
1914. 


Filed April 5, 1913. Issued March 3, 


No. 1,088,713. 

























Examples of Hand - Lettered Designs Submitted by 
Students of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing 
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Hand-lettered cover-design by Andrew Groves, an I. T. U. Course student. 
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Blue Points 
Olives Celery Radishes 
Bisque of Lobster 
Chicken Halibut au Gratin 
Lamb Cutlet Allemande 
Green Peas Browned Sweet Potatoes 


Roman Punch 


Roast Philadelphia Capon 


Lettuce Salad 
Cheese Crackers 
Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 


Coffee 





Another of Hendel’s splendid designs. 
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Hand-lettered design by John Migliorato, a student of the I. T. U. Course. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 








his series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous ex 1 These di i I 
| be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fund tal principles — the basis of all art expression 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Composition of Business Cards. 

In calling upon business men etiquette demands 
that we introduce ourselves by card. With our card 
in his hand the business man upon whom we are call- 
ing is not placed at a disadvantage, and a successful 
interview is more likely to result than if he is com- 
pelled to stutter over our name or be compelled to 
ask for it a second time. Should the business man 
be engaged when we call, or for other reasons not 
desirous of an interview, the card goes to his desk 
and makes it easier for him to deny us, and he has 
no cause to be offended. 

The tendency in this country has been to use a 
small and conventional engraved, or printed, card. 
It is, first of all, practical. It must be carried in the 
pocket and, of course, is small. It should be legible, 
and consequently is at its best printed in plain types. 
That the steel and copperplate engravers set the 
style in formal business cards is not to be denied, so 
it behooves the printer, when printing business cards, 
to use a type-face that approximates the engraved 
letters in appearance. 

In size, the conventional business card is approxi- 
mately 3% inches wide by 2% inches high. It should 
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Fic. 1. 
A formal business card. 


invariably be printed upon a high grade of white, 
unglazed stock. Fig. 1 is a reproduction of a good 
example of a formal business card. It is good not 
because it represents an exceptional typographic 
design, but because it carries out the conventional 
form with taste and simplicity. 


Other business men, thinking it necessary to place 
before the recipient of their cards many facts regard- 
ing their business, and desiring to secure as much 
advertising as possible, place considerable matter 
upon their cards. In such instances convention is 
disregarded in all except form, and larger cards are 
of necessity used, but in no instance should the cards 





Orrice Poone Hampven 5261 Resi —— 8743 Marnaro Ave. 
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«© Gamand 


FRANK H. WISMAN 


SURVEYOR AND Civil ENGINEER 
6587 WEST HAMPDEN AVENUE 


MAYFAIR, N. H. 


PLANS, PLATS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
AND REPORTS. REAL ESTATE DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND BUILDING A SPECIALTY 


DRAINAGE, SEWERAGE, HYDRAULIC, 
MASONRY, STEEL AND REINFORCED 
DESIGN PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 











Fic. 2. 
A business card which, though carrying considerable matter, is 
legible and does not appear crowded. 


be so large as to be handled with difficulty. This 
class of business cards often presents a difficult prob- 
lem to the compositor, and he is at a loss to know just 
how to arrange the display so that it will be readable 
and at the same time not appear overcrowded. One 
type-face, commonly known as gothic, comes to the 
printer’s rescue at this juncture, and helps him past 
the difficulty, for it is legible to its smallest size. 
A card of this nature is reproduced as Fig. 2, which 
illustrates, better than extensive paragraphs, how 
well a large amount of matter can be handled-in a 
comparatively small space. 

As stated above, very little variety is permitted 
in the treatment of strictly business cards, cards for 
professional men, bankers, financiers, etc. The busi- 
ness of many firms whose cards are crowded with 
matter is of such a nature that the display must also 
be along simple and conventional lines. 

Many firms that manufacture trade-marked mer- 
chandise secure much good advertising by printing, 
generally in red ink and in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of their cards, the mark that features their line. 
In the same manner, officers and members of secret 
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societies have the emblem of their order printed 
on their cards. Fig. 3 represents such a card. 
There are, however, lines of business the natures 
of which permit of decorative treatments being given 
their business cards, and the ambitious compositor is 
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Card arranged along conventional lines, illustrating the cus- 
tom of printing in color the trade-mark of the firm, or emblem 
of the order, in the upper left-hand corner. 


here given an opportunity to break away from con- 
ventional standards and demonstrate his artistic 
ability. The business card of any firm, in the product 
of which an element of art is evident, is subject to 
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Business card of a German artist from Typographische 
Jahrbiicher. 


decorative treatment. In every instance, however, 
the decoration should be subordinate to the business. 
Good judgment on the part of the compositor should 
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A German architect’s card, which in form, size of type and 
dimensions utterly disregards convention. The original was 
3% by 5%, a trifle larger than our government post-cards. 


show him what these lines of business are, but for 
the purpose of illustration a few are printers, florists, 
china painters, and arts and crafts stores. 

In every instance, whatever adornment is given 
the cards of these concerns should be in accordance 
with the typographic principles governing shape 
harmony, tone harmony and appropriateness. 

In the treatment of business cards the German 
typographers discard convention almost entirely, and 
show marked originality. Not only do they ignore 
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Appropriateness in decoration is characteristic of German typog- 
raphy. Electrician’s card from Typographische Jahrbiicher. 


convention in typographic treatment, but in the size 
as well. Many German firms use cards as large as 
our own government post-cards, and in shape they 
vary from a narrow oblong to an absolute square. 
They are, as a rule, printed in striking, but harmo- 
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Business card from Typographische Jahrbiicher, a striking 
example of free treatment of business cards by 
German printers. 


nious, colors, and frequently upon colored stock. 
Then, very often the type is so bold it would strike 
the modern American business man as being almost 
crude. Nevertheless, one who has looked over Ger- 
man business cards is compelled to acknowledge that 
the decoration is invariably appropriate and that 
they possess rare advertising value. Several Ger- 
man cards are reproduced with this article and are 
of such nature that American printers and business 
men can well afford to give them careful attention. 

Business cards are essentially a small detail in 
the conduct of a business concern, but, as stated 
above,-a detail significant with advertising possibili- 
ties as the German specimens herewith reproduced 
plainly show. 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taker up are selected for their i 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


A Lesson in Display. 

In the setting of advertisements the old-time 
printers were governed by a theory that the best 
display was secured by setting the copy in alternat- 
ing long and short lines. This theory was often fur- 
ther carried out by setting one line in black-face type 
and the next in light, and so on throughout the 
advertisement. 

In looking over the advertisements and other dis- 
play composition that comes to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for review, one becomes cognizant of the fact that 
many printers, especially apprentice printers, still 




















BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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it on a basis where its merit can be judged through 
basic principles. 

The value of an advertisement is judged by its 
results. The results, in turn, depend upon the num- 
ber of people who are influenced to buy through the 
medium of that advertisement. The number of peo- 
ple who are thus influenced depends upon the adver- 
tisement’s power of attraction and its legibility. (It 
is taken for granted that the copy is well written 
and exploits an article or articles for which there is 
a demand.) Both the above features, legibility and 
power of attraction, are dependent upon simplicity. 
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rollers give better presswork with less 
labor than the old style. 
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Fic.. 1. 

An advertisement clipped from THE INLAND PRINTER of 
twenty years ago; illustrating the practice of breaking up con- 
tinuous matter into many groups of display. 


labor under this delusion. They do not hold to the 
very letter of the old-time rule, but they do show a 
tendency to overdisplay. 

Those who have read THE INLAND PRINTER assid- 
uously are aware of the fact that within the last ten 
or fifteen years men, prompted by the increasing 
importance of advertising and display printing of all 
kinds, have made a thorough study of the subject, 
and the result of their labor proves that the old- 
time idea is erroneous. They have shown that all 


display is no display, and by the application of the 
principles of art and psychological effects in relation 
to typography have made it possible to secure much 
greater results from display printing and have placed 
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Fic. 2. 

The same copy, showing the advantage of confining an adver- 
tisement to few groups, thus increasing its legibility and value, 
and simplifying its construction. 





The best salesman is not the man who storms into 
a business office and in stentorian tones lauds his 


wares. He is the quiet, suave fellow who in plain, 
convincing language works his way into the good 
graces of his listener and, with emphasis only where 
it is due, sells the goods. 

Typographic laws show us that simplicity means 
the arrangement of lines and masses into as few 
groups as possible. Lines of varying length and 
strength constitute groups in themselves and, conse- 
quently, distinct forces of attraction. With a dozen 
or more people crying bargains to us at one and the 
same time we are liable to become distracted by the 
confusion and select the poorest bargain. There 
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is also that unpleasantness and indecision we all 
experience when several are trying to talk to us at 
the same time. This situation is represented by the 
advertisement which is overdisplayed (Fig. 1). So 
much for that phase of the old-time printer’s idea 
of display in typography. 

We have all heard public speakers whose voices 
rose and feil at stated intervals. We did not appre- 
ciate the monotony, did we? There was an even 


in Fig. 1. A comparison of the two should convince 
any one who still clings to the old belief that he is on 
the wrong track. In Fig. 1 the eye of the reader is 
forced to turn in so many directions in an effort to 
get the sense of the text that reading is difficult, to 
say the least. In Fig. 2 the reader is attracted by 
the heading, and if he is interested in printers’ rollers 
will experience no difficulty in reading the remainder 
of the advertisement. 
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Is what we are all looking for. 
HAS A ‘DQLLAR its full value TO-DAY ? 
YES, If it is properly PROTF.CTED. 


We Protect all Dollars from 
loss at all times. 


We Don’t Give You a Promise, But Give You the 
Very Best Security That Banking Can Afford. 


Start Today, 


Don’t put off Until TO- ORROW. 


DEPOSITS IN OUR BANK ARE 
PROTECTED BY THE GUAR- 
ANTY FUND OF OKLAHOMA. 


The Citizens Bank 








“If 1 Had only put my money in a State 
bank protected by the guarantee fund” 


Certainty in Money 


is what we are looking for. 
Has a dollar its full value 
to-day? Yes, if it is prop- 
erly protected. We protect 
all dollars from loss at all 
times. We don’t give you 
a promise, but give you the 
very best security that bank- 
ing can afford. 


START TO-DAY 


Don’t Put Off Until To-morrow 


The Citizens Bank 


Deposits in Our Bank Are 
Protected by the Guarantee 
Fund of Oklahoma 











Fic. 3. 
An advertisement in which, through lack of sufficient contrast in 
type-sizes, nothing stands out to impel the reader's attention. 


chance that the words deserving of emphasis would 
be “brought out,” but just as great an opportunity 
that they would be spoken when the orator had on 
the soft pedal. On the other hand, the speaker who 
emphasized only occasionally but otherwise spoke in 
pleasing, convincing tones, impressed us with what 
he did lay special stress upon, or, in typographic 
parlance, display. An advertisement which approxi- 
mates this speaker in the matter of emphasis is 
reproduced as Fig. 2, the same copy being used as 


Fig. 4. 
Though set in the same size type, note the increased prominence 
of the heading when surrounded by smaller type. 


Simplicity and good judgment in the lines to be 
brought out, then, are the prime essentials of good 
display printing. Gather the matter as far as pos- 
sible into three or four groups instead of breaking it 
up into a number of spots. 

The man who set Fig. 1 was going to be sure he 
did not fail to bring out all the display features, and 
to make sure he would not go wrong he displayed 
everything. As we look at the advertisement our 
eye is attracted to so many things we grasp nothing, 
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of everything in our 


Women’s Suit Department, Millinery De- 
partment and Basement Suit- Section 
Tailored Suits Waists 
Every suit in stock, both strictly tailored, Every blouse and waist in stock, with un- 


usual offenngs at 


$1.69, $3.95, $5.25, $6.95 


Al shopper, on bargains intent, 
Her efforts all vainly had spent, 


coat Immense January 


Paid (ess and got more, 
Then she was completely content. 


Immense January 
Clearance 


Of Everything in Our Women's Suit Depart- She sereck the Tower Sore 
ment, Millinery Department and 
Basement Suit Section 





Clearance 


Of everything in our women’s suit department 
millinery department and basement suit section 


A shopper, on dargains intent, 
tore, 
Then she was complesely ¢ Content 


every suit in stock, both strictly tailored, 
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$12.25, $14.95, $19.75, $37.00 
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Separate Skirts Sale priced 14.95 and $8.75 
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$9.95, te 33 


Party Dresses 
Many sale priced at .. $8.95 and $19.50 


MEN’S SHOP 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats on Sale 


these prices 
$12.25. $14.95, $19.75, $37.00 
hedccssel 





3398, ery $6.95, $1.69 





semi- mene fancy tailored costumes, salep riced. A won- 
Severete — derful selection at these prices: $12.25; $14 05, $19: 75, $37. 
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Many sale priced 
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$8.95 and $19.50 
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designs at.. .$9.95, $14.75 

usual offering at $1.69, ¥ 

$3.95, $5.25, $6.95 

Separate Skirts—an unusual 

assortment at $3.95 te $6.95 


— many —_ 


Party Dresses 

priced at $8.95 and $19. 
Beautiful Hats — sale priced 
at --- $4.95 lps 


Cnwalens Deccses 
Chow 


Beeutifel 1 Hate 
Sale priced at $4.95 and $8.75 





at One-third and One-fourth Off 
As a business proposition this sale deserves the prompt attention of every 
man who contemplates the purchase of wearing apparel. We put 
it up to you to judge the quality of the clothing and the prices. 
$30.00 and $35.00 Suits and Overcoats 
$22.50 and $25.00 Suits and Overcoats 
$15.00 and $20.00 Suits and Overcoats . . . 


Overcoat on sale at 


Paid land ust mor 


—" & Fisher 


Stores Company 











Men’s Men’s Shop 


Men’s Suits and 1p *s 


$30.00 and $35.00 Suits and Overcoats $21.75 
$22.50 and $25. 00 Suits and Overcoats $14.75 
$15.00 to $20.00 Suits and Overcoats a 75 


Daniels & & Fisher 


Stores Co. 








MEN’S SHOP 


=< 
1-3 and 1-4 off 


Asa business propusition this sale deserves the prompt 

attention of every man who contemplates the purchase of 

wearing apparel. We putitto you to judge the quality 
of clothing and the prices. 


$30.00 and $35.00 Suits and Overcoats $21.75 
$22.50 and $25.00 Suits and Overcoats $14.75 
$15.00 and $20.00 Suits and Overcoats $12.75 


Daniels & Fisher (3, 








Men’s Suits and 
Overcoats on Sale at 


4 Off 























First place, Denver Contest, by 
Lewis A. Shepherd. 


for it is all like a jumbled mass, comparable to a 
dozen trying to talk to us at once. Fig. 2 is entirely 
different. The heading and the signature bring out 
the important points through contrast in size and 
strength of tone with the balance of the matter. The 
eye is not offended by the unpleasantness produced 
by first a dark line and then a light line. Legibility 
is thus a feature that brings results. 

‘““Singleness of display is like singleness of pur- 
pose; it is much more likely to accomplish things.” 
The sage who is responsible for the above certainly 
struck the nail on the head. It is a good rule to fol- 
low in the construction of display printing. 

Relative to the size of headings in display com- 
position, we believe a simple example will more read- 
ily convey the idea to young minds. A five foot six 
or seven inch Jap in his native land is looked upon 
as a Goliath, but in America, standing beside one of 
our giant patrolmen, he is like a pygmy. He is the 
same man, always the same height, and the difference 
in appearance is simply a matter of contrast. Things 
are large, or small, by comparison, and in type, the 
same principle holds good. 

In Fig. 3 we have a line, “ Certainty in Money,” 
set among lines of about the same size, and it has no 
prominence for the reason that some of the other 
lines are just as large. Used with type much smaller 
in size, Fig. 4, by contrast, it appears large. 

This principle, or illusion of the eye, should be 
given consideration in deciding on the size of display 
lines in advertising. Contrast is an important thing, 
more important than mere dimensions. 

Fig. 3 is the reproduction of an advertisement 
that appeared in a recent issue of an Oklahoma paper 
which illustrates this principle of contrast, or lack 
of contrast, in display composition. The type used 
for display and text is so near the same strength and 


Second, place, Denver Contest, by 
Frank Lindquist. 


—— 


Third place, Denver Contest, by 
Harold Aarons. 


size that nothing stands out to arrest the reader’s 
attention. In Fig. 4 we are showing a resetting of 
the same copy along modern lines and the advan- 
tages of proper contrast are readily apparent. The 
heading is in the same size of type and yet it appears 
larger. 

This article is not intended as a treatise on adver- 
tising. The principles advanced are applicable to the 
general run of advertising matter such as we find in 
the smaller newspapers, in circulars and in maga- 
zines. Certain classes of advertising, just as some 
words and phrases, which violate some rule, have 
become the accepted style through constant usage. 
The theatrical advertisement is a case in point. Here 
we find but few words, there being no “ running mat- 
ter.” In such instances we find heavy display, but 
on examination we will find that the lines do not 
depend for sequence upon those preceding and fol- 
lowing as is the case in Fig. 1. The purpose of this 
article is to discourage the breaking up of what is 
essentially “ running matter” into groups of display 
as is evidenced by that advertisement. 

The large department-store advertisement is 
another case. Here, however, the various panels can 
be considered advertisements in themselves, and in 
these the principles above set forth should prevail. 
If Figs. 1 and 3 are displeasing, how much more so 
would twenty or thirty like them be, all grouped 
together upon a page? 


Results of the Denver Contest. 

At the January meeting of Denver Typographical 
Union it was voted to give the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction to the boy securing the most points dur- 
ing the year. The year for which this prize became 
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THE SCOTCH 
Clothing House 


Clothing Direct from Factory to the People 








This space of printers ink is but a small’ part of our 
advertising. Our greatest advertisement is the mar- 
velous values which we are giving the Kamloops public 
at this Big Clothing Sale. That's the kind that counts, 
not merely printer's ink‘and paper. Our reputation for 
Real Money-saving Bargains is well known by this time 
in Kamloops, and we are sure living up to it these days 


SOME OF OUR PRICES, 


1 











Our Special Fine Tailored Suits in 
all colors, strictly tailor 
made, reg. $32.50, Sale 22.50 


Men’s Suits, regular $15 
for Be 7.50 
Fine Irish Serges in blue, regular 
$27.50 and $25.00, Sale 


Price eas ae 15.00 


Uur Leader Tailored to 
the limit, reg. $30, Sale 1£.50 


THE SCOTCH 
CLOTHING HOUSE 


P. M. SCANLIN, Manager. 


Our Special Fine Tailored Suits 
the newest shades and 
weaves, reg. $25, Sale 15,00 
Fancy Worsted, tailor 
made, reg. $22.00, Sale 12.50 

















Corner 3rd Avenue and Victoria St. 














The Scotch Clothing House 


Clothing Direct From Factory to People 


THIS. SPACE OF 


PRINTERS’ INK 


is but a small part of our advertising. 
Our GREATEST advertisment is the 


MARVELOUS VALUE 


which we give the public of Kamloops at this big Clothing Sale. 
That's the kind that counts; not merely printers ink and paper, Our 
reputation for giving real money saving bargains 1s well known in 
Kamloops at this time, and we certainly live up to tt these days, 


BELOW ARE A FEW OF OUR PRICES 


.Mens Suits, Reg. $15 For $7.50 
Our leader, tailored to the limit, Reg. $30.00 Sale $18.50 
Special. Fine tailored suits, newest shades, weaves $25, Sale $15 
Fine Irish serges in blue, Reg. $27-5oand $25, Sale $15 
Fancy Wosteds, tailor made, Reg: $22, ‘Sale 912.50 
Fine tailored suits, all colors and strictly tailored 
Reg. $32.50, $22.50 


| The Scotch Clothing House 


Cor. 3rd Ave, Victoria St., P.M. Scanlin, Mgr. Kamloops 
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Two methods of handling the same advertisement. Which is the better? One year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
given to the apprentice sending in the best article setting forth his reasons for selecting one as better than the other. 


effective began with the January contest. The points 
will be awarded as follows: First prize, three points; 
second prize, two points; third prize, one point. As 
in the past, the union will continue to give a grand 
prize of $10 to each apprentice who wins three first 
prizes during the year. 

Fifteen ambitious apprentices entered specimens 
in the March contest, and some very good arrange- 
ments were made of copy which was extremely diffi- 
cult to handle. The prizes were awarded as follows: 

First place — Lewis A. Shepherd, Robinson’s. 

Second place — Frank Lindquist, Smith-Brooks. 

Third place — Harold H. Aarons, Denver Trade 
School. 

An interesting feature in regard to the contest 
last month was the fact that Lewis Shepherd, winner 
of first place, has had but two months’ training on 
the case. More remarkable than this is the fact that 
he won second place in the previous month’s contest. 
It goes to show what an apprentice can do when he 
puts his whole heart and soul into his work. 

Frank J. Wolfe handles these monthly contests 
for the union. He selects the prize-winners, criti- 
cizes all the entries, and in addition, issues a bulletin 
in regard to the contests that is very helpful to the 
apprentices. Mr. Wolfe is particularly well qualified 
to conduct these contests, both from the standpoint 
of ability and interest. It is indeed encouraging to 
read his monthly bulletin, which shows an interest in 


the welfare of the boys that should spur them on to 
greater endeavors. In no city in the country has the 
apprentice the opportunity that he has at Denver, 
and if they do not develop into good workmen there 
they are hopeless. 


Contest for Apprentice Readers. 

The above reproductions show two ways of set- 
ting the same advertisement which, in the original, 
was three columns, ten inches in size. One year’s 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER will be given to 
the apprentice who, before May 1, sends to this 
department the best article setting forth the reasons 
why one is better than the other —being sure to 
select the better advertisement. 

Every feature that enters into the construction of 
the ideal advertisement — display, balance, legibility, 
etc.— should receive attention and the manner in 
which the article is written will count for, or against, 


Newspaper heading, drawn and lettered by apprentice John W. 
Heer, a student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 
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the contestant to a certain extent, though the impor- 
tant thing is to contrast the two advertisements. 

All readers of this department should begin the 
preparation of their articles at once, for the time is 
short. The contestant is requested to write his arti- 


R. B. BROWN, President 





B. T. HARRISON, Secretary 


Frep H. Saver, Houston, Texas.— Both the card and the 
program are very neat. We would criticize, however, the use 
of italic caps in the card. The exigencies of the occasion may 
have demanded that the program be large in order to give suffi- 
cient room on the lines for writing, but if not, then a smaller 
page, easier to handle, would have been much better. 


M. J. DEWEY, Treasurer 


Brown Printing Company 


Printers of 


246 Wabash Avenue 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


Proof that the simplest way is best is manifest in the work of apprentice John W. Heer, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


cle upon one side of the paper only and confine it to 
three hundred words. 

Announcement of the result will be made in the 
June number, when the prize-winning article and a 
picture of its author will be printed. 





Review of Specimens. 

JOHN W. HEER, Winona, Minnesota.— The heading you have 
drawn and lettered for the Y. M. C. A. paper is very attrac- 
tive and appropriate. It is reproduced. 

CHARLES S. NEWMAN, Rochester, 
mens you have sent are very attractive. 
Board of Education is the best of the lot. 

GEORGE DENLEIN, Baltimore, Maryland.— The page you have 
set for the book of Macbeth is very effective. The harmony of 
tone between the type, border and decoration is pleasing. 

Leo F. Kocu, St. Louis, Missouri.— The card is neat, but we 
believe the use of a letter lighter in tone than the Caslon bold 
would have been more harmonious and effective with the litho- 
tone border which you have used in the display. For what rea- 
son is the number in the lower left-hand corner so large? 


New York.— The speci- 
The letter-head for the 





R. B. Brown, Presidens B. T. Harrison, Secretary M. J. Dewey, Treasurer 


BROWN PRINTING CO. 


Printers of 


246 Wabash Avenue DENVER, COLORADO 











John W. Heer follows the same style in the treatment of every 
item of the business stationery of the same firm. 


GEORGE WILLIAM Mayer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The 
work is exceptionally neat, the musical program and the card 
for Predmore’s Inn being especially attractive. We would sug- 
gest that you refrain from using Old English and Plate Gothic 
in conjunction, as the difference of shape between the two is 
very pronounced and the effect consequently inharmonious. 


Davip STEUERMAN, Brooklyn, New York.— The work is good, 
especially the package label and the program. The upper 
group in the title of the folder is placed too high on the page 
and serves to overbalance it. 


GEORGE HERZING, Nazareth, Pennsylvania.— The little folder 
you have sent is very well handled and offers but little oppor- 
tunity for criticism. On the first page, the word ‘“‘Announce- 
ment” is too near the rule at the top, and the matter in the 
lower panel is too crowded. Setting this matter in a smaller 
size of type would relieve the congestion that is so evident there. 


J. E. TAytor, Humansville, Missouri— The work is very 
good, the only criticisms being such as we feel sure you could 
not avoid because of lack of equipment. Such wide spacing 
between sections of the border in the circular for McCaslin’s 
gives the whole design a disjointed appearance. The circular 
for Washburn is very good, although you have used too many 
type-faces in its construction, and the same criticism applies 
to the pocket directory. 


J. GLENN HOoLMAN, Findlay, Ohio.— The work is for the 
greater part very good indeed, but we would suggest setting the 
display line in the card for the Wattenberg Glee Club full 
measure to avoid the awkward white space beneath the orna- 
ment, which serves to overbalance the design. The letter-head 
for the Council of Administration is nicely arranged, but the 
appearance is marred because of the use of contrasting shapes 
in type-faces used — condensed and extended type-faces should 
not be used in the same piece of commercial work. 


Wm. HANpsForRD, JR., Somerset, Kentucky.— Your work is 
very good indeed, the business cards being especially neat. We 
would discourage your efforts at securing novel effects with type 
and decorative material. Leave this kind of work to older men 
who understand more thoroughly the limitations of type and 
decorative material. Your own card, however, is a real novelty, 
but we do not like the combination of red and brown. There is 
not enough contrast in the sizes of type you have used in set- 
ting the telephone-book cover. The result is that through con- 
flicting display nothing is given prominence. 

GeorGeE A. GREEN, Sherbrooke, Quebec.— You have handled 
all the work in a very satisfactory manner, although there are 
a few criticisms to be made in regard to your work. In the 
ecard for Victor Lachambre, a better arrangement would be to 
set the matter you have placed in the panel in the lower right 
hand corner in small type immediately beneath the individual’s 
name. In the cover-page for the Maple Sugar Association you 
should not have left the space between the two top groups. 
This matter should be in one group, as it is continuous reading. 
The lower group in this design is too near the bottom of the 
page. The other specimens are very satisfactory. 














JosrpH L. Hitt, Port Colborne, Ontario.— The folder for 
the Sunday-school convention is very attractive. Contrary to 
the majority of squared arrangements which reach this desk 
the proper display elements have been given prominence. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL 


j 


FOR THE RURAL DEANERY 
of LINCOLN AND WELLAND 





TUESDAY, FEB. 10, 1914 
AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 
THORALD, ONTARIO 




















Attractive title-page by Joseph L. Hill. 


JosepH A. Welss, Springfield, Illinois— Your work is very 
satisfactory. The composition on the title-page of the program 
for the Butchers’ Ball is high class, but is marred by the use of 
too much red in printing. A better arrangement of the colors 
would have been to run a one-point rule inside the tint border, 
and the rules underscoring the main group, in red. The bal- 
ance of the design could have been printed in some cold color, 
or in black. In the design as it is printed there is an over- 
abundance of red. In no instance should this color take up 
more than one-fifth of the design. The letter-heads are very 
neat, and offer no opportunity for criticism. 
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Design by German trade-school student. Reproduced from 
Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, Leipsic. 
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A Successful Apprentice. 
BY RAYMOND HURLBURT, 

Editor of ‘“‘ The Apprentice,’’ New Haven, Connecticut. 

Experience proves that the apprentice foreshad- 
ows the workman, just as surely as the bend of a 
twig foretells the inclination of a tree. The upright, 
obedient, industrious lad will graduate a steady, skil- 
ful, and capable man, as unmistakably as the per- 
verse, idling, careless boy will ripem into a lazy, dis- 
solute fellow. The fact is, a boy is measurably the 
maker of his own destiny, and if he fails to acquire 
a master knowledge of the trade to which he is put, 
it will mainly be because he did not, at the outset, 
determine to be a master workman. 
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Reproduced from 
Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, Leipsic. 


Design by German trade-school student. 





Good morals and steady industry are indispensa- 
ble. Among the business habits that are highly 
valued in the apprentice are punctuality, order, neat- 
ness, and dispatch. The boy who is promptly at 
his work in the morning soon wins the esteem of his 
employer. The lad who keeps the shop and work 
benches in a neat and orderly manner will before 
long become a valuable assistant, and the youth who, 
in addition to these qualifications, is active in the dis- 
patch of business, is certain to make himself useful 
to those with whom he may engage. 

The boy should also recollect that sometime he 
may be called upon to fill the place of his employer, 
if he is true to the trust imposed upon him while an 
apprentice and employee. To attain the highest suc- 
cess as a tradesman and worthy citizen, he should 
not only form these correct habits of business, but 
he should carefully cultivate and maintain a pure, 
untarnished morality, upon which rests all permanent 
happiness and success. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
ini must not be included 


shouldJbe marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on pack t 





in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire 


1 Ss 





THE GAGE PRINTING CoMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan.— The 
ealendar is very good. 

THE THos. D. MurpHY CoMpPpANY, Red Oak, Iowa.— The cal- 
endar is handsome. 

H. J. LoGAN, Toronto, Canada.— The calendar is very pretty 
and calls for no criticism. 

THE Rice Press, Flint, 
and no criticism is necessary. 


Michigan.— The blotters are good 


N. P. Esy, Fresno, California.— The cards are very neat and 
call for no criticism. One is reproduced. 

The Iron Age, New York city.— The little calendar blotters 
are very clever and call for no criticism. 

Hopson PRINTING COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— Your blot- 
ters are neat and the colors well chosen. 

CHESTNUT STREET ENGRAVING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— The little blotters are very attractive. 

C. Hutt, Sandusky, Ohio.— The package of specimens is 
high class, the presswork being especially good. 

J. J. GUTHRIE, Galveston, Texas.— The little cards are very 
well set and offer no opportunity for criticism. 

From far-off Tasmania a Christmas-greeting card has just 
arrived from the Government Printer. It is very neat. 
Massachusetts.—The little 


THomAs Topp CompPaANy, Boston, 


March calendar is attractive. 


R. T. GENUSKE, Youngstown, Ohio.—Your work is very neat 
and calls for no criticism. 


THE PALMER-GOODMAN CoMPANY, Philadelphia.—The banquet 
program is handsome, the cover being especially attractive. 


Jo ANDERSON PRINT SHop, Sacramento, California.—Your 


blotter is effective and should prove good advertising. 


ZINN enol 
SOCIAL DANCE 


GIVEN BY 
ROSELINN CIRCLE No. 90 
BRUNSWICK HALL 
Sunday Evening, March 1st 


ADMISSION, TI WENTY-FivE CENTS Lapies FREE 


en" 


Card by Norman P. Eby, Fresno, California. 


THE program for the Third Annual Banquet of the Cleve- 
land Ben Franklin Club is a handsome piece of work. The 
cover is embossed in pale blue upon white deckle-edge stock, and 
on a blind stamped pane! a picture of Franklin is tipped. 


THE DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
little folder entitled 
printed. 


ComMPANY, Davenport, Iowa.— The 
* Service”’ is very well written and neatly 

Fotsom & SUNERGREN CoMPANY.— Your booklet is handsome 
indeed and possesses exceptional advertising value. The cover 
is reproduced. 


Handsome cover of booklet issued by Folsom & Sunergren, 
engravers. 


Fall River, 
printed and well written. 


Massachusetts.— The house 
No criticism 


Dover PREss, 
is attractively 


THE 
organ 
applies. 

R. T. Fiske, Buffalo, New York.— The menu of the Ben 
Franklin Dinner of the Buffalo Graphic Arts Association is very 
clever and calls for no criticism. 

THE JopLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Joplin, Missouri.— The Quad 
Box, your house organ, is well printed and the contents are of a 
nature that should prove good advertising. 





peci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 
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Three inside pages of an attractive menu by the Swedish firm of Nya Wermlands-Tidnigens A. B., Karlstad. 









NyA WERMLANDS-TIDNINGENS A. B., Karlstad, Sweden.— The James A. Murray, Chicago, Illinois—— The blotters are good 
specimens you send are very clever, the menus being especially and the card very clever, none of the specimens calling for 







attractive. One of these is reproduced. criticism. 

A HANDSOME lot of specimens from J. W. Short, Galt, S. T. Wiiey, Kirksville, Missouri— The large table is well 
Ontario, show pleasing type arrangements and excellent press- handled and your linotype operator deserves much praise for 
work. The cover of a booklet is reproduced. its appearance. 





The Ontario, Belleville, Canada.— The blotters are very neat. 
We would suggest, however, that the red be weakened somewhat 
by the addition of a little yellow. 

Davip J. GILDEA, Catonsville, Maryland.— Your specimens are 
high-class and a delight to the eye. Their neat and refined 
appearance stamps them with quality. 

THE KING Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, has issued a cal- 
endar of which it should be proud, and yet its name does not 
appear thereon. 

Wo. A. ELLIs, Fairmount, Minnesota.—The two title-pages 
are very attractive, although a brighter red in both instances 
would bring about an improvement. 























H.M.BINGHAM ESTABLISHED IN CLEVELAND 1884 G.RUNGE 


Makers of MACHINE-(CAST 
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ROLLER COMPOSITION & PADDING GLUE 









East Twelfth Street & Power Avenue, CLEVELAND 


















Card set in colonial style by Horace Carr, Cleveland. 


CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.—All your speci- 
mens are high-class, the Thanksgiving blotter being exception- 
ally neat. The menu is also especially attractive. 








FREDERICK J. BARTON, Farmington, Maine.—The specimens 







Cover of attractive booklet by J. W. Short, Galt, Ontario. are attractive and offer no opportunity for criticism. We can 
not see the idea of the torch on the gallery ticket. 
FLoyp H. LINcoLN, Walton, New York.— Your work is neat, EMILE BouLe, Montreal, Canada.—Your work is very attrac- 





the type-faces being carefully selected and intelligently used. tive, even though you feature rulework a trifle too much. You 
The stationery for J. E. Wood is good. must be careful, however, not to subordinate the type. 
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FrepD W. HAIGH, Toledo, Ohio.— Your monthly calendar is 
very effective, and the manner in which you have illustrated the 
“Pin Head” is clever. 

Ebel Says, the house organ of the Chas. O. Ebel Printing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is well written and printed. It 
calls for no criticism. 

GIBSON HuGHES, Kemmerer, Wyoming.— The card is novel 
and attractive. Your ingenuity in securing such good results 
from so large a cut through the use of a frisket is commendable. 





RECITAL 


BY 
MISS HELEX STANLEY 
AND 
MR. PAULO GRUPPE 
Poe 


PROGRAM 





Violoncello 
Sonate 
Prelude 
Allemande 
Sarabande 


W. de Fesch 


Minuet 


Songs 
Clair de Lune 
Le Soir 
Standchen 
Wer jagt durch die Gassen 


Faure 

A. Thomas 
R. Strauss 
Hermann 


Violoncello 
Chanson sans Paroles 
Minuet 
Gavotte 


Tschaikowsky 
Haydn 
Popper 
Aria 
“Depuis le jour” 
from Louise 


Charpentier 


Violoncello 
Moment Musical 
Andante 
Harlequin 


Schubert 
R. Schumann 
Popper 


Songs 
Campbell Tipton A Spirit Flower 
James H. Rogers Love has Wings 
Landon Ronald Down in the Forest 
Landon Ronald Love, I have won you 


Mrs. Hughes at the piano 


The Country Club 
Wednesday, June the twenty-fifth 
nineteen-thirteen 








Program by Horace Carr, The Printing Press, Cleveland. 


THE catalogue for the Waverly Electrics, bearing the imprint 
of the Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis, is a handsome example of 
modern automobile advertising. 

AL. S. Carin, Provo, Utah.—The work is high-class. The 
letter-head for the Herald is very attractive, set in a style in 
imitation of the newspaper’s heading, and is reproduced here- 
with. 

H. HERBERT SMITH, Colorado Springs, Colorado.— The cards 
are well composed and neat. The color arrangement of the El 
Paso card is not pleasing. The larger part of the matter should 
have been printed in black. 


Emit Rompr, Hancock, Michigan.— The “ Thank You” card 
is exceptionally neat, from the standpoints of both design and 
color selection. The blotters are all good and call for no criti- 
cism. 

SoME very neat samples of printing have been received from 
Otis E. Goble, of the Findlay (Ohio) Republican. Most of the 
work was very difficult to handle and Mr. Goble did exceptionally 
well with it. 








Calls Answered Day or Night 
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BUS, BAGGAGE & CAB LINE 
OFFICE ST. JAMES HOTEL 


OFFICE PHONE 464 BARN PHONE 777 























Attractive card by Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


A LIBERAL package of high-class work has been received from 
Horace Carr, of The Printing Press, Cleveland, Ohio. The work 
is characteristic of the past product of this typographer, whose 
individuality is stamped upon everything he does. A card anda 
program are reproduced. 








MEMORIAL 


BENEVOLENT & 
PROTECTIVE ORDER 
OF ELKS 


NO. 1118 
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Title-page by Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


A CONSISTENT use of Caslon Old Style features the excellent 
work of Claude W. Harmony, of Sapulpa, Oklahoma. He secures 
excellent results from simple arrangements of type, rule and 
decoration. Those printers who, in their endeavors to create 
something out of the ordinary, overdecorate and otherwise com- 
plicate their designs, would do well to pattern after the style 
of Mr. Harmony. A card and a title-page are reproduced. 





G. E. Forp, Raleigh, North Carolina.— Your work is very 
good and criticism is not necessary. In regard to time on blot- 
ter, would say that four hours is about correct and five or six 
hours would not be bad for the folder. 

RALPH J. Harper, Danville, Illinois.— Your work is very good, 
the cards being especially attractive. The little folder, ‘* Water 
Color Sketches,”’ is clever, and the harmony between stock and 
ink is pleasing. 
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THE LOTUS LEAF 


A SECTION OF ‘THE LOTUS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
DESCRIPTION OF ART SALES OF UNUSUAL 
CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE 


The Romance of Old Silver 


INE silver always 

has been prized 

in England. It 

F was only in troub- 

lous times, like 

the Wars of the 

Roses, or when 

dL artistic taste was 

repressed, as during the Common- 

wealth, that the love for it was not cul- 

tivated. Great people had their own 

goldsmiths and silversmiths on wage, 

and a chronicler of the Elizabethan 

period writes in 1586 of the wealth of 

the nation in the following terms 

‘Certes in noble men’s houses it is 

not rare to see abundance of Arras, 

rich hangings of tapestrie, silver ves- 

sell, and so much other plate as may 

furnish sundrie cupboards to the 

summe often times of a thousand or 
two thousand pounds at the ieast.” 

Even the farmers, he adds, have a 

fair “garnish” of silver—such as “‘a 

silver salte, a bowle for wine (if not a 

whole neaste) and a dozen spoons to 


Early English silver and the correct 
determination of the historic periods 
to which examples of it are to be as- 
signed, that places it among certain 
lines of business which demand in 
their conduct so expert a knowledge 
of certain phases of art as to rise above 
mere commercial occupations. Early 
English silver always has sold in Lon- 
don. But since the Burlington exhibi- 
tion, connoisseurs have appreciated 
that fine examples of the work of the 
early English silversmiths are objects 
of art and not mere products of busi- 
ness. As the saying is, “the Burling- 
ton exhibition turned early English 
silver into a fine art 

Yet a fine art it always had been;— 
save that the public had failed to real- 
ise it until they saw the many beauti- 
ful objects on exhibition, in 1go1, in 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. But 
that to deal successfully in old English 
silver required a knowledge of historic 
periods and the influence of these per- 
iods upon the art of the country, had 











finish up the sute long been recognised by the firm of 
It is the antiquity and beauty of Crichton Brothers. Lionel Crichton 


Commtesy Lotas Magazine. New York 


Magazines have been very large users of Ticonderoga Papers, because of their attractiveness and economy 
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Handsome page from sample-book of Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company. 


HAMES PHILIP, Montreal, Canada.— The printing used to 
advertise the dance for the benefit of members of your union 
who are sick and out of work is well arranged, the window- 
ecard being especially effective. 

THE COLONIAL Press, Chicago.— The calendar is very attrac- 
tive, your modern use of the word ‘ Eureka” in connection 
therewith being very clever. Your blotters and the folder are 
also very good and call for no criticism. 

THoMAS WaApE, Cowansville, Quebec.— The letter-head for 
the jeweler is only fair. The white space at the sides of the 
center group is awkward. The rules underscoring these lines 
are useless and serve to weaken rather than strengthen the lines. 

THE TICONDEROGA Putp & PAPER COMPANY is sending out a 
portfolio of fine printing executed upon paper of its manufac- 
ture, which are excellent examples of the proper relationship 
that should exist between stock, color and composition. Two of 
the pages are reproduced. 

A veRY handsome card announces the admission by A. J. 
Doan of his son, Benjamin Doan, into the business so long con- 
ducted by him at Jersey City, New Jersey. The new name of 
the firm is A. J. Doan & Son. The announcement is attrac- 
tively printed in blue and gold on pale-blue stock. 

R. H. CHAsgE, Arkansas City, Kansas.— The souvenir of the 
Evangelistic campaign is very good. Some improvement could 
be made in the composition and some in the presswork, but as 
a whole, and considering the grade of stock used, the book is 
very good. 

SHERMAN PRINTING & BINDING Co., Seattle, Washington.— 
Your booklet, ‘‘A Sturdy Oak in Six Short Years,” is well 
planned and executed in a creditable manner. Unfortunately it 
is printed in colors not suited for reproduction. The silver cir- 
cular is also a splendid example of up-to-date job printing. 








Wn. F. Fett Co., Printers, Philadelphia.— As usual, your 
work scores high, correct composition and careful presswork 
combining to raise your product to the highest possible standard. 
The manner in which you have treated the little pamphlet for 
Burpee & Co. is indeed clever. 

A SPLENDID collection of work has been received from the 
Mayes Printing Company, of Pensacola, Florida, being the 
work of Roswell D. Lamont, one of the compositors. The blot- 
ters are especially good, and the letter-head is not only a novelty 
but is handsomely executed. 

S. J. Hutme, East Prahran, Victoria, Australia.— The two 
pages for the Victoria pianos are very good, and we prefer the 
one in which the geometric squares are used as ornaments. 
They are not as much too dark in tone as those used on the 
other design are too light, contrary to your idea on the subject. 

Tue CASTLE-PIERCE PRINTING CoMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
— The calendar is very good indeed, the idea of running pictures 
of the town’s leading citizens at the top is novel and should 
please the men thus honored. Should they be buyers of printing 
their ‘‘feeling honored” is distinctly an advantage to the 
printer. 

Cc. L. Litutston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The work is 
indeed very neat, well up to the high standard of past contri- 
butions. We believe the effect of the business card would be 
better if the main group were raised about eighteen points. 
The blotters are very good and offer no opportunity for criti- 
cism. 

ALPENA PRINTING Stup10, Alpena, Michigan.— The specimens 
are all very attractive, both as regards composition and color 
ecmbinations. We are especially interested in the little card 
for O'Callaghan Brothers, which is very attractively printed in 
pale green and black, and the postals, which should serve to 
bring some good business to your plant. 





TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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Attractive page from sample-book of Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Company. 


H. S. Guy, Laurel, Mississippi— The letter-head for the 
Arrow Printing Company is well arranged. The presswork, 
however, stands in need of improvement — some oil seems to 
have found its way into the black and the red is very dull. 
Upon stock of that nature, orange would have been preferable. 
The blotter is broken up into too many groups, which is not in 
the interest of appearance or legibility. 
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From The Wm. Rietzel Press, Warren, Ohio, comes a pack- 
age of very handsome programs and booklets, the feature of 
which is the excellent presswork. We would criticize the use 
of a music ornament on the title-page of a program for the 
banquet of the Republican Club. Better no ornamentation than 
that not symbolical of the subject of the work. 
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Booklet cover-design by A. Colish, New York city. 


F. L. Jacusic, Paragould, Arkansas.— Your work is very 
good and calls for little criticism. In regard to the blotter, we 
would suggest that you could simplify the work and improve 
the appearance of it at the same time by printing the outline 
letters in light and dark blue instead of red outline and gold 
background as you have done. This would save a run on the 
press and improve the work. 

JOHN J. M. McSweeney, Boston, Massachusetts.— Your work 
is very neat and you are to be congratulated on the pleasing 
effects you have secured through the simple arrangement of type 
and rule. In the ecard for the breeder of Buff Rocks a more 
subdued yellow would not only better represent that breed of 
poultry, but the effect upon the eye of the reader would be less 
irritating. 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York city.— The wall-card 
is well conceived and executed. Perhaps a more symmetrical 
and better-balanced arrangement would be to center the heading 
above the panel, making a full line, and also centering the 
signature at the bottom. However, this is only a minor criticism 
and does not alter to any great extent the rich effect of the 
work. ; 

ARTHUR J. CARROLL, Kingston, New York.— Your work is 
neat, the only criticism being in regard to minor errors. In 
the card for ‘“‘ A World of Girls,” the arrangement is somewhat 
strained. When one is compelled to make the effort to fill a 
line, as you did in the next to the last line of this card, some 
other arrangement of the card would be better. The card for 
the Minstrel Show is very neat. 

“THe SILENT SALESMAN AND THE STAR SALESMAN ”’ is the 
title of a handsome book just issued by A. Colish, of New York 
city, for the purpose of exploiting the high quality of the prod- 
uct of his plant. Its pages are filled with examples of the Colish 
product, every class of work handled by him being represented. 
The cover of this book is reproduced, but the reproduction does 
not show the light buff tint that is back of the border nor the 
blind-stamped panel in which the design is printed, both of 
which add much to the appearance of the page. 


Huco WItTMAN, Buffalo, New York.— The announcement of 
the installation of your art department is very attractive, printed 
in brown, pale blue and gold on buff stock. The title-page is 
reproduced. 

THE FuHR PRINTING Works, Williamsburg, Ohio.— The blot- 
ters are neat, the only criticism being in regard to the position 
of the signature. Better results would have been obtained by 
setting the signature in wider measure so as to obviate the 
awkward white space which is evident at the right in the 
original. 

S. A. JOHNSON, Winnipeg, Canada.— Your work from a 
typographic standpoint is very good, but is marred by careless 
presswork. On the page wherein you were compelled to use 
the large flag cut, the only suggestion we can make for its 
improvement is to use heavier rules in the panel at the top of 
the page. Your guess is as good as ours in regard to the rules 
beneath the iines of display in the cigarette folder. 


THOMAS WaApE, Cowansville, Quebec.— The insurance folder 
is very neat and calls for no criticism. The letter-head is also 
good, but we would suggest an arrangement which would elim- 
inate the lower set of parallel rules. Typewriter type should not 
be used for the date line, as you have done. It was made for 
the sole purpose of reproducing typewritten letters and the 
effect is not good when used otherwise. 


A. P. ANDREWS, Bruce, Wisconsin.—Your blotters, especially 
the one wherein you have used the large wreath, are very 
attractive. The only criticism we have to offer is that your red 
ink is too dark, the disk of the press not having been thoroughly 
cleaned. We would suggest that you confine your designs to 
one series of type wherever possible. There is not sufficient 
contrast in type-sizes used in the card for the hotel, the name 
of the hotel not having sufficient prominence. 


Title-page of folder by Hugo Wittman, Buffalo, New York. 


C. E. Hucues, Hibbing, Minnesota.— The package of print- 
ing which you have sent is high-class, both the composition and 
the presswork being well handled. The dance programs are 
good and offer little opportunity for criticism. Red and brown 
do not make a good color combination, and their use together 
should be avoided. The letter-head for the Elks’ Club is very 
effective, but an improvement could be brought about by placing 
the cut of the elk’s head higher on the stock so that the horns 
almost touch the edge at the top. As it now is, too much 
room is taken up by the heading, both for the appearance of the 
work and for purposes of utility. 
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SOUTHWORTH ¢& ROBINSON 


Distinctive CATALOGUE, BOOK EMBOSSING, PRINTING, EN- 
and COMMERCIAL PRINTING GRAVING «AND DESIGNING 


TWO NINETY SO. HAMILTON AVE. LONG DISTANCE PHONE, MAIN 222 
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Panel arrangement by Leon C. Sargent, of Manchester, New Hampshire, showing pleasing results 
obtainable when matter squares up nicely. 








C. A. PRIEST, with Walraven Brothers, Dallas, Texas, is no standard basis or understanding to work upon, the student 

responsible for some very fine specimens of work which have printers are actuated by their own individual preference to one 
found their way to this desk. The hotel card is especially neat. style or the other. 
Avoid the use of Old English and Plate Gothic in the same work 
unless the block letter is very small. The graceful, artistic and 
condensed Old English does not harmonize at all with the angu- 
lar block letter. 

From the Technical College, in far-off New Zealand, has 
been received a booklet of typographical designs, the work of 
students of the school. Part of the work is designed after the | 
fashion of British work which approximates American printing THE 
of twenty years ago, and some of it is modern in treatment. 


Why such a diversity in treatment should exist in so small a | BEAUTIES of LEARNING 


country is beyond understanding, but the probability is, with 








Designed for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Youth 





By L. M. STRETCH, M.A. 
Viscar of Twyford and Ouselbury 
HAMPSHIRE, LONDON 
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Pleasing title-page arrangement by A. E. Franks, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


The Idaho County Free Press, Grangeville, Idaho.— The Fire- 
men’s Ball card is very neat and appropriate, but some arrange- 
ment to avoid letter-spacing part of the lines would be pref- 
erable. The menu cover for the Silver Grill is not pleasing. 
Lines set on the bias are not only difficult to read, but are not 
in the interests of good typographic balance. The type-matter 
should be printed in a stronger color than the border when two 
colors are used in a piece of work. 


ALBERT GaApp, Cherokee, Iowa.— The blotter is very good, but 
there are one or two points on which criticism is necessary. 
Better results would have been obtained had you printed the 
blotter in two, instead of three, colors. You were overanxious 
to use the little directors, and their taking up so much room 
serves to crowd the reading-matter. Where a word is a part of 


JOHN CHAPMAN, Manager 
Chester, Massachusetts 

















Attractive and appropriate handling of a booklet cover by 
A. E. Franks, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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the sentence as is the case of the word ‘“‘and” in the heading 
of this blotter, it is not best to set it in a smaller size of type 
than the other words of the sentence. Strive for simple, read- 
able designs and you have solved the hardest lesson of correct 


typography. 


A NICE lot of specimens has been received from the Bryon 
Printing Company, of Charlottesville, Virginia. The menu for 
the University tea home is very clever. We would criticize the 
placing of parentheses at either end of the line in the cover for 
the Oak Park Institute. The rules separate it from the line 
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MANUFACTURERS of FINE COMMERCIAL, CATALOG and COLOR PRINTING 





JOHN YOUNG, President 
WM. YOUNG, Vice-President 
THOMAS YOUNG, Treasurer 
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446 North Street, 
MOBILE, ALABAMA, 





Letter-head by John P. Gomes, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Brenham Banner, Brenham, Texas.— The booklet, ‘“‘ Penn 
Poems,” is well executed in every detail except the cover. In 
opening the booklet we note the cover has become detached. 
The cause of this is that you did not score the covers before 
gluing them to the books and the glue would not attach itself 
for the reason that it did not fit snugly to the book. Your 
ornament on the cover could have been eliminated with good 
results inasmuch as the water-color design is sufficient and 
both give it the effect of being overdecorated. 

WILLIAMS BrotHERS, Pocahontas, Illinois— Your work is 
very good and calls for little criticism. In the letter-head for 
your firm we would criticize underscoring the lines as you have 
done and would also suggest printing the words “‘ Job Printing ” 
in orange rather than the line above it. ‘‘ Producers of Attrac- 
tive and Profitable’? does not mean anything in itself and is 
therefore not deserving of the prominence given it by being 
printed in orange. Apparently you did not have the disk of the 
press well cleaned when you put on the orange ink. 








The ELITE PRINTING COMPANY oo 
1627 E. St., San Diego, Cal.—Main 584 Printers 








Business card from the Elite Printing Company, San Diego, 
California. 


SoME exceptionally clever work has been received from the 
Elite Printing Company, of San Diego, Caiifornia. Among the 
specimens is a card, ‘‘ My Goat,’’ the object of which is to make 
whoever sees it laugh and, while in that happy frame of mind, 
see the name of the progressive printers who executed it. The 
ecard is reproduced. The advertising folders are especially 
attractive and should create a favorable impression of your 
plant. The booklet, “‘ Clean Printing — Clean Money,” is good. 
On the cover of this booklet a Lincoln penny is attached at the 
point where the ornament is usually placed. The effect is very 
novel. 
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above sufficiently, and since you have letter-spaced 
letters you should have done likewise with the 











HOLLAND-AMERICAN NIGHT 


A UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
NAOMI CIRCLE :: 4¢ST. PAUL'S M. E. CHURCH 


MARCY AVENUE AND PENN STREET 


THURS., MAR. 13, 1913 
AT 8.15 P.M. 


Tickets 25 Cents 























Interesting card arrangement by Wm. Hendel, New York city. 


WILLIAM HENDEL, New York city.— Your package of speci- 
mens is a delight and shows care and interest on your part that 
is commendable. The menu and program of the testimonial 
dinner, which you have so attractively printed in pale blue and 
black upon wood veneer, is indeed very handsome and, if the 
man in whose honor the dinner was given is a lumber dealer, 
the idea is well chosen. A very attractive card is reproduced 
here, and in the color insert, three of Mr. Hendel’s hand-lettered 
designs, a part of his work in the I. T. U. Course in Printing, 
are given. 
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Attractive business card by Claude W. Harmony, 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
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Attractive menu-covers by Hugo Wittman, artist-printer, Buffalo, New York. 


RALPH J. MCANALLY, Omaha, Nebraska.— Your work is very 
neat and calls for no criticism. 

Four handsome menu-covers have been received from Hugo 
Wittman, of Buffalo, New York. Printed for the most part in 
delicate tints of harmonious colors upon onyx stock, the effect 
is indeed pleasing. Two of these exceptional designs are repro- 
duced, but much has been lost in the reproductions. 


A. B. Doerty Printery, Findlay, Ohio.— Your folder, 
“Clothes Don’t Make the Man,” is very effective advertising, 
but in your resetting we would criticize the use of Old English 
type with the Plate Gothic. In such large sizes the absence ot 
harmony of shape between the two letters is very pronounced. 
We would also suggest a more simple arrangement in order to 
avoid the awkward appearance due to your efforts to square up 
the center group. 

Francis J. CANovA, Jacksonville, Florida.—'The work you 
have sent in is high-class; the color selections, in addition to 
being unusual, are harmonious and pleasing. A little more 
space in the upper panel of your envelope would have given 
more prominence to the name of the firm and added to the 
appearance of the work. In the card for the Canova Printing 
Company the line set in black-face roman, and letter-spaced, 
raars the appearance of a card otherwise very handsome. 
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Business card from Typographische Jahrbiicher. 


IvAN D. RINEBARGER, Lamar, Colorado.— The work which 
you have sent in is, for the most part, very good. In the menu 
for the Progressive Banquet, the orange in which you have 
printed the ornament forming the background is too strong. 
When such work is done, care should be taken to insure that the 
background will not, by its strength, overshadow and make 
illegible the reading-matter. The menu for the Progressive 
Banquet is overdecorated to a fault. A plain-rule border about 
the two inside pages would have been far more effective. The 
dance programs are neat. 


H. C. MILuer, Stratford, Ontario.— The specimens are neat 
and the color selections, for the most part, are good. To print an 
entire program in red is not good taste, for the effect is so 
startling that it is more likely to cause the readers to throw it 
away than to read it. In addition is the difficulty it presents 
for night reading. Red ink, in a job of printing, should at all 
times be used sparingly. If you should draw a line through 
the center of the football ticket you would find that there is 
about twice as much weight on the left side as on the right. 
This is not in the interest of symmetry or balance. The 
whiting-out has not been done in a pleasing manner. The cut 
you have used on the dance program is not appropriate for a 
formal dance, but could be used to very good advantage upon 
the program of a professional burlesque performance. The cut 
is also dark in tone for the type and border. 


P. M. BERNECKER, Savannah, Georgia.— Your work is very 
good. The presswork is good, but there is a tendency to slight 
the make-ready somewhat and carry too much ink, which not 
only makes the half-tones, in some instances, look dull, but 
has caused offset in several places. The presswork on the 
Souvenir of Savannah, however, is excellent. For the most 
part the color selections are good, but the combination of red 
for reading-matter and half-tones and yellow for border, as 
used in the booklet, ‘‘ Oasis of Waycross,’’ is intensely irritat- 
ing. Occasionally the printer is expected to print the work 
for a secret organization in the order’s colors, which, in the 
majority of cases, make abominable combinations for printing. 
We do not advocate the use of underscoring rules, but when 
they are it does not look well to print them in a stronger color 
than the lines of type they are beneath. The presswork on the 
booklet for Savannah Homes is high-class. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


System in the Office. 


A few days ago business called us into the office of an 
enterprising and progressive young firm of printers, in a 
medium-sized city, which has every reason to expect suc- 
cess if it handles its business correctly. 

On the desk of the managing partner was a goodly 
sized pile of job-tickets and envelopes waiting until he 
could find time to price them, and in reply to an inquiry he 
said that he was so busy he had to let them go for a few 
days but would stay some night this week and fix them up, 
as the bookkeeper was asking for them in order to get out 
the bills and statements. 

This is typical of many firms, large and small. They 
have cost systems, and the results are brought up to them 
and left to wait until opportunity favors. Then, as in 
this case, they find some item of the cost has not been 
placed on the ticket and there is a further delay. 

Every printer should so arrange that every item but 
the final price is put on the job-ticket before it is brought 
to him. If the bills for stock and outside work are not in, 
the cost clerk should secure them. If the stockroom has 
not furnished a memorandum of the stock used it should 
be called for and the delinquent department jogged up until 
it sends in its memorandums, tickets and reports promptly 
every day. The cost clerk, also, should be jogged occasion- 
ally to the end of completing each day all job-tickets of 
jobs delivered that day and the preceding day. 

Then the proprietor or manager should make it a rule 
to look over these job-tickets as soon as given him, which 
should be at a regular hour each day, and at once pass all 
that do not need further investigation. He should make 
it a rigid rule not to take up any that are not complete, 
but call the cost clerk and give them back with a repri- 
mand — mild or otherwise as conditions warrant — for not 
completing them before taking up his time. 

Your cost system is a daily affair and must be kept on 
that basis to secure the highest efficiency. Daily time- 
tickets, daily entry of the work done on the job-tickets, 
daily entry of outside purchases, daily completion of the 
tickets for delivered jobs, and daily inspection and passing 
of them by you. That is the ideal and money-making way 
of keeping your office system up to date and effective. And 
you must become part of the system if you want the great- 
est profits it can bring you. The mere delaying of a job- 
ticket that contains some doubtful item, the adjusting of 
which needs a decision by you, will not make that decision 
any easier; in most cases it will be harder. If the matter 
is one that may cause a dispute with a customer, it is 
better settled at once and the customer again brought to a 
peace footing, as usually the longer such things wait the 
harder they are to settle, and sending a bill and statement 
in the same envelope will usually gain you the eternal ill 
will of the other fellow’s bookkeeper. 
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Do not lose sight of the fact that all real system and 
efficiency begins in the office, and, passing through the 
shop, returns to the front for completion. Failure to real- 
ize this often means failure to make a success. A word to 


the wise. The “Cost-Plus’’ Method. 


One of the results of the development of the cost sys- 
tem in the printing business is the so-called “ Cost-Plus ” 
method of charging for the work done. At first thought, 
this would seem to be a most eminently just method as 
between manufacturer and buyer of printing, and it has 
been productive of good in many instances where both par- 
ties have been honest in their intentions and methods. But 
in the long run it is not quite so equitable as it appears on 
the face. 

A printing-plant must be equipped and run so as to 
give the kind of service wanted by its patrons, and to give 
this service includes promptness as well as quality; so it 
is necessary to have some moderate amount of overequip- 
ment along certain facilities to meet conditions. Where a 
correct cost system is carefully kept, the arevage hour-cost 
of these special facilities is shown regularly on each 
monthly report, and is usually so high, because of too large 
a percentage of non-productive time, the manager would 
be afraid to put it on the bill of the “ cost-plus ” buyer at 
what it really costs. So it is billed at about what some one 
thinks it should cost, or at what some other shop has found 
it to cost, and the excess burden is allowed to go to general 
expense and be paid by the customers who get no return. 

Only the other day a very large buyer of printing was 
heard to say, while talking with a fellow traveler on a 
train, “I always pick out a printer who is a cost-system 
crank, and make a ‘ cost-plus’ contract with him. There 
are two reasons: If he is a real crank he is always work- 
ing to reduce his costs; and he must put my work through 
economically because he has to show me the cost. I benefit 
both ways: I get quick production and low hour-costs.” 

That man had found the weak point of the “ cost-plus ” 
idea. It forces production at lowest cost, and insures a 
real profit on that cost if the plant is not overequipped; 
but as soon as the manager begins to add facilities to meet 
his customers’ demands, he is simply going back to the old 
way, and robbing himself or his other customers for the 
favored one. 

If all the work in the plant was done on the “cost-plus”’ 
basis, the manager would soon find that every extra idle 
machine-hour was robbing him when the non-productive 
increased beyond the point where the real hour-cost could 
be charged. Then he would either get rid of the overex- 
pensive machine or make the customer who benefited pay 
for it. 

“ Cost-plus ” is no doubt destined to play an important 
part in the printing trade in the future, and it would be 
wise for every printer who has a cost system to improve it 
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to such an extent that it will enable him to locate the 
extra-expensive machine and “ get its measure,” and also 
enable him to know the real cost of each machine so that 
he will be able to charge correctly. 

Here is a case in point: A large catalogue was taken on 
the “ cost-plus ” basis, and things moved along nicely until 
it was nearly finished; then a certain change of business 
conditions made it necessary for the customer to have the 
job one week earlier than had been arranged for. This 
necessitated the printing of two sections, at an extra cost, 
on a press much too large for the sheet. It also required 
that the cover be printed one-up when it had been intended 
to run two — but there was no time to get electros. These 


changes, of course, added to the cost and also to the plus, 
and here is where Mr. Customer objected. He insisted that 
cost should be figured as though the job had gone regu- 
larly and the profit added, and then the extra cost added 
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tenths of the capital is a permanent investment in machin- 
ery and fixtures. 

No doubt this will correct itself as the “ cost-plus ” 
method comes into more general use, but it needs to be 
looked after very carefully as, in our humble opinion, the 
figures should be “ cost plus twenty per cent.” 


Individual versus Average. 

That there seems to be a continual effort on the part of 
many printers to controvert the law of average is brought 
to mind this month by a letter from an active student of 
cost in a small city. He has advanced far enough to have 
his cost system show about the average hour-cost, and is 
making pretty accurate estimates, to judge from the sam- 
ples he has sent, but it seems to worry him that the actual 
production on the individual job does not fit his estimates 
or his cost records. Believing that there may be others 


Examining Manila Fiber in Warehouse at Chicago. 


From 


‘Harvest Scenes of the World,’’ a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 


International Harvester Company of America. 


without any profit. The amount involved was not very 
great, but the printer, realizing that a principle was 
involved, called in an expert on printing and an attorney to 
arbitrate the matter, with the result that it was decided 
that cost meant all cost incurred in the production of the 
job, including any caused by changed conditions, altera- 
tions, changing of specifications, or for any reason short of 
carelessness on the part of the printer, and that the per- 
centage agreed upon as profit at the time the order was 
placed was to be added to the total cost. No other decision 
would have been just, as “ cost-plus ” limits all chance of 
emergency allowances and forces the printer to keep rec- 
ords to sustain his cost figures. 

Now, that we have disposed of the “ cost,” how about 
the “plus”? We have heard of many jobs taken at cost 
plus ten per cent, and of others at cost plus fifteen per 
cent. Let us consider this a minute. Cost naturally means 
the whole cost, including overhead and share of general 
and selling expenses; but stop and think how little “ plus ” 
means if it is ten per cent. Let us take an order amount- 
ing to $1,000 cost, which gives $100 plus, a total of $1,100 
and a real net profit of 9%oo0 per cent on the sale. Rather 
a close margin for a business like printing, where nine- 


like him we are going to answer him through the “ Cost 
and Method ” department. 

He sends five jobs of commercial blanks, all as near 
equivalent as any five jobs could well be, each containing 
rulework and a small amount of type. He has figured 
that these jobs should be set in two and a quarter hours 
each, and his estimate is correct as is proven by the result. 
Now, when his time-tickets came to the office these five 
jobs showed like this: No. 1, 2349 hours; No. 2, 2%4o; 
No. 3, 240; No. 4, 2, and No. 5, 2%0 — No. 1, only, being 
practically correct. But if we take the average of these 
five jobs and consider the fact that they were set by differ- 
ent compositors, we find the average time to be 2.26 hours, 
or two and a quarter hours — the correct time for an aver- 
age job by the average man. 

Another point that worries our correspondent, who is 
a very conscientious man, is, he can not afford to charge 
these jobs at the exact price each time, and when he 
charges the two-hour-and-a-half price he feels that he is 
overcharging on the two-hour job, yet he can not afford to 
bill it at two hours. The average price is the right price 
always, and is, in fact, the only price that any printer can 
charge and remain prosperous. 








we 
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This same difference also holds in his pressroom, and, 
did he but know it, in every department of every factory 
everywhere. 

Before this man put in the cost system he used to make 
a lower price when jobs came through in less than estimate 
time, and had a hard struggle to get the right price when 
it took longer; in many cases he did not get it, and we 
well remember hearing him say: “It doesn’t pay to have 
extra-good hands, because they work too quickly and cause 
one to make prices too low.” He was wrong, because he 
was taking the wrong viewpoint. 

The law of average is practically infallible in price- 
making for the printing, or any other, business, if care is 
taken to properly classify the units of work and collate 
enough data to get a real average of the cost of that class. 
The greatest difficulty the printer has in applying the cost 
system and getting results is that he usually (not always 
we are happy to say) generalizes too much in his endeavor 
to cheapen the cost of the system. For instance, nearly 
every cost-system shop is satisfied to divide its presses into 
two classes —cylinder and job — while a few have two 
classes in each department, and it is the exceptional man 
who makes a department of each size of press and each 
class of press, and actually knows the average cost of that 
size and class. Too many are satisfied to take the other 
fellow’s records as published and work by them, not know- 
ing how much they are making or losing. 

Bear in mind that the law of average properly used 
will make averages within sane limits, and will prove abso- 
lutely safe as a guide in estimating and charging. But you 
must always use the average, not only when the cost seems 
high. 

A Numbering Problem. 


Commercial businesses using large quantities of blanks 
frequently desire to have them numbered, and many 
printers of the class usually designated as small shops are 
offered such jobs, but not having a sufficient number of 
machines hesitate about taking them. One such recently 
asked, “ What is the limit at which a numbering machine 
outfit becomes justifiable?’ This is a hard question, and 
the best advice we can give is to quote a typical case. 

A country printer, with one cylinder press of moderate 
size, was offered a couple of jobs of blank forms in tripli- 
cate on bond paper, amounting to a total of 100,000 tablets 
or pads, 8 by 11 inches, of twenty-five sets of three each, 
or 750,000 single sheets, numbered in two places. From 
a neighboring city he secured a quotation of 20 cents a 
thousand numbers, or $300 for the numbering plus pack- 
ing and freight one way. The job was to be printed eight- 
on, double-folio, and would thus require sixteen machines 
to number as printed, besides which the buyer was anxious 
to have the numbers in red. He hesitated for some time 
and finally solved the problem by doing the work himself, 
and here is how he came out: 

He purchased sixteen numbering machines at a cost of 
$6 each, ran the full sheet and found that his costs were: 


Sixteen machines, at $6, plus freight..............$ 97.00 
Lock-up for press, 1144 hours, at $1.20.............4. 1.80 
Running 94,000 (approximate), 105 hours, at $1.20. 126.00 
Make-ready and wash-up, 3 hours, at $1.20......... 3.60 
Wie: te POUNGNS Gl ORs nines 2 or cnnee vedo gennnedss 5.00 
TROEGR GORG “ec ors. 03-c caw timrae con ese nete cere idan soe 
Add 26 per eent for DYCK... <0. ccc ce ceneccese ds 58.35 
WCRI ION Soc aia ead ca ne ke oe wewatinn ceweneesa $291.75 


Here was a figure inside the city price and no packing 
and freight to pay, and the sixteen machines ready for 
next time. 
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Now, here is another case: A friend, hearing of his 
success, and having about 50,000 blanks numbered in three 
places, thought he would try the same scheme. His sheet 
was 5 by 12 and was run twelve-up on a 25 by 30 Index 
Bristol. He cut this into quarters, giving a 15 by 12 piece 
with nine numbers on it. He bought nine machines, and 
here are his figures: 








et RS OE ln i'n vinci va vinewacacesecusanmes exe $54.00 
DE i bccn tnd cdabanddededauuecesasdsagecbanwenes 1.00 
Make-ready, 112 hours, at 80 cents..............e04- 1.20 
Running 17,000, 20 hours, at 80 cents............... 16.00 
ORME CGNs x sav ebcacedeaneccuanceereancendaccantacs $72.20 
Ae ES ew Cee Tee WAGES oo <5 on bce ade cwstsiowes 18.05 
$90.25 


Cost for 1,000 numbers, 60 cents, which is more than 
twice what he could have had the work done for on a 
paging-machine at the bindery around the corner. He 
feels satisfied, but let us see where he gets off. The binder 
would charge him a trade price of 25 cents, and he would 
sell for 30 cents a thousand numbers: 











ROG.OGG@ tumors. “Gb 20 Gette. <6 .5 ch secsedecsecawes $37.50 
Aan Sow Beet, BO Pa Gin cnc c ices ccciwececcsves 7.50 

$45.00 
Actual cost of machines and work..................+. $72.20 
RAQGiiee: SB cNGU MMMIGN. cw ccaasacecacecdusacvestadans “$34.70 


for which he has $54 worth of machines practically as 
good as new and feels perfectly satisfied. 

These two examples are extremes, and some may feel 
that there should be a middle ground. There are some 
printers (and successful ones, too) who figure, under these 
conditions, that the first order for work requiring small 
special machines like this should be charged with one-half 
of the total cost of the machines and then the usual profit 
added. Under this test the last proposition was a losing 
one, as only $27 should have been charged and a profit 
should appear, thus: 








NON ol iste cdg ccgenuccdaunen odacasdwaceuenes $27.00 
NT 64:ukeh cd cunan ee aad aha khee ce bk cweienn chee 1.00 
DP RONMN? ect ncictscecas a is th tees a icc nice 1.20 
EES ncn dae ciebnesdcencecdnuds phenabaetaeedens 16.00 
ORM ODM ans cdanstdukds cui vasuassechetceveues $45.20 
Twentyolive per Cems PIOME so. sc ccc cccecscdtcccsccsecs 11.30 
$56.50 


which is the price he should have obtained, whereas he 
only received $45. 


COURSE IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

A new course in newspaper advertising has just been 
added to the Course in Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin. The work will be given by Prof. R. S. Butler, 
who has had practical experience in advertising, who has 
written a text-book on the subject and is on the educa- 
tional committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 

The purpose of the course is not so much to consider 
the technic of advertising soliciting as to give the student 
of journalism some idea of the merchandising principles 
that are the basis of good advertising. The point of view 
of the retail advertiser will be maintained throughout the 
work so that the future newspaper man, by looking at 
publicity problems from the standpoint of the advertiser, 
will be able to make his columns more valuable to the 
buyers of space. 
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BY F. 


HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Possessive Phrase. 


J. W. B., Buffalo, New York, writes: “In an argu- 
ment with reference to the use of an apostrophe, between a 
compositor and a proofreader, it was claimed by the proof- 
reader that an apostrophe is proper in the sentence quoted 
below, and the compositor disagreed, claiming one would be 
improper. The sentence was, ‘ The loss in ranks occurred 
on account of the former officers’ seceding from the organi- 
zation.’ The proofreader’s reason for his position in the 
argument was that, the word seceding being a gerund, or 
verbal noun, it required a possessive of the agent, as one 
would say ‘on account of their seceding,’ not ‘on account 
of them seceding.’ The compositor claimed that in this par- 
ticular case the apostrophe is incorrect, notwithstanding 
the reason given. Which is right? ” 

Answer.— We have given the correct form in quoting 
the letter — officers’. The sentence is grammatically incor- 
rect without the possessive. It is the same in sense as 
“the officers’ secession.” We can not imagine any reason 
for making this particular case an exception. Fowler’s 
English Grammar, page 503, says: “A noun depending 
upon a participle used as a noun is put in the possessive 
case; as, ‘ He was averse to the nation’s involving itself in 
war’; ‘The time of William’s making the experiment.’ ” 
A sentence quoted as an example of false syntax is “ This 
coolness was occasioned by the Queen intercepting certain 
letters.” Of course this means that Queen’s should be used 
instead of Queen. And we can not find any authorization 
of any but the possessive form for such use, unless we may 
so consider the fact stated by Goold Brown as follows: 
“Our authors, good and bad, critics and no critics, with 
few exceptions, write sometimes the objective case before 
the participle, and sometimes the possessive, under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances.” He quotes “ We shall 
presently be sensible of the melody suffering,” from one 
book by Lindley Murray, and “ We shall presently be sensi- 
ble of the melody’s suffering,” from another. Brown says, 
a little further on: ‘“ That English books in general, and 
the style of even our best writers, should seldom be found 
exempt from errors in the construction of participles, will 
not be thought wonderful when we consider the multiplicity 
of uses to which words of this sort are put, and the strange 
inconsistencies into which all our grammarians have fallen 
in treating this part of syntax.” 


Use and Non-use of Commas. 

W. R. F., Jefferson City, Missouri, writes: ‘‘ We have 
consulted various style-books, and they have set us right on 
a great many questions in punctuation. However, there 
are several points on which we are still unsettled. We have 
several proofreaders. Some are of the old school, and 
believe in punctuating the way they were taught years ago; 


others are more modern, and do not believe in the use of 
many commas. On page 15, Bigelow’s Style-book, rule 7, it 
says that such adverbs as however, therefore, etc., should 
be separated by a comma when they break the connection 
between closely related parts of speech, but does not say 
anything about the use of the comma when such words start 
a sentence.” 

Answer.—Correct punctuation is the same in principles 
as it was years ago, the only real difference being that we 
have naturally progressed in our understanding and state- 
ment of principles, and in their application. While for- 
merly it was the fashion to use commas in every place 
where it was possible to use them without actual error, the 
preference now is rather to omit them wherever omission 
is justifiable. Of course, either way there is room for much 
disagreement. Punctuation should be very simple, speak- 
ing generally, and I have done my best to make it so in my 
book “ Punctuation,” published by D. Appleton & Company. 
But those people who are troubled in the way our corre- 
spondent is can hardly expect to be fully satisfied. The 
greatest cause of trouble in this instance is lack of even the 
most elementary thought. What is named in the letter as 
Bigelow’s Style-book is not a style-book at all, but is enti- 
tled “ Handbook of Punctuation.” The rule mentioned is 
this: “Adverbs and short phrases, when they break the 
connection between closely related parts of a sentence, 
should be separated by commas from the other portions of 
the sentence. When they readily coalesce with the whole 
sentence, however, the commas should be omitted.” This 
rule is a repetition of Wilson’s and Goold Brown’s rule for 
the same subject, with slightly different wording. It does 
not say “closely related parts of speech,” but parts of a 
sentence. No writer mentions separately the adverb begin- 
ning a sentence, because the one rule is sufficient whether 
the adverb is first or not. All the writers evidently assume 
that a person wanting information will be able to under- 
stand such plain statements without specification of every 
possible detail. Bigelow did not even give examples of the 
different kinds of sentences, but Wilson and Brown did. 
Some sentences showing proper punctuation are these: 
“We must, however, pay some deference to the opinions of 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our own.” 
‘“‘ However, we must pay some deference to the opinions of 
the wise, however odd they seem.” “ Fortunately, they 
know how.” “ They know, fortunately, how to punctuate.” 
“ They know how fortunately it happened.” ‘“ Hence there 
has grown up a set of technical terms.” “On the other 
hand, our lnuguage has many words seldom used in con- 
versation.” It would, however, be a great mistake.” 
“ However, it would be a mistake.” “ However strange it 
may seem, it is right.” “ Now, all rules of grammar must 
be based on usage.” One of the most unaccountable fads in 
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punctuation is the very common omission of the comma 
after the next to the last of a series of three or more, as in 
“ John, James and George are all tall.” There is not a con- 
struction in the language that more clearly demands 
another comma, if we are to be guided by principle. “John, 
James, and George” is the correct form, notwithstanding 
the fact that the wrong form would not cause misunder- 
standing in a case so simple. I have been led to this repeti- 
tion of a fact I have published very often by noticing the 
following, in the same book where I found the wrong form, 
without the comma: “It is often desirable, where four or 
five things are mentioned in succession, to place a comma 
after the next to the last, regardless of the fact that a 
conjunction is there, merely to emphasize the fact that the 
last two things have no special connection.” This suggests 
a new way to state the truth, so far as we may call that 
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in my reading, but have never bought a dictionary, as I did 
not know which was the best.” 

Answer.—A working printer might well purchase the 
large New Standard, at least in the cheaper form sold in 
the stores. The subscription edition is too costly, but the 
trade edition contains the same matter and costs less than 
half as much. The Students’ Standard is a selection from 
the large work, with considerable condensation. In the 
original edition it was the best of the smaller works as to 
the matter of definitions, but very faulty in its divisions 
into syllables. I think the new edition is not yet made, but 
will be soon, and the faulty divisions will be corrected. Our 
correspondent had better write to Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, asking when the new Students’ will be 
ready, and wait for it if he can not buy the full work. 
I know no other small dictionary anywhere near so well 





Exterior View of Decorticating Mill. 


From “ Harvest Scenes of the World,” a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company of America. 


truth which strictly follows principle, regardless of wide- 
spread error. It is always necessary, in a series of three or 
more separate items, to place a comma after the next to the 
last, in recognition of the fact that the last two have no 
special connection; as, Industry, honesty, and temperance 
are essential to happiness. But it is a deplorable fact that 
the prevalent usage now is the erroneous omission of 
commas in such expressions, though fortunately many of 
our best writers insert them uniformly, and all good text- 
books prescribe them. 


Choice of a Small Dictionary. 


Lexicon, Toronto, Canada, desires advice as follows: 
“T have been interested in your remarks on the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary. I am in need of a dictionary, but, being 
just a journeyman comp., I don’t feel justified in laying out 
the sum necessary to secure possession of the New Stand- 
ard. I have seen a Students’ edition of the Standard, and 
would like to know whether you consider that a useful work 
for a printer; whether it has been remodeled on the same 
lines as the larger work as to compounding, etc.; and, if 
not, what you consider the best smaller dictionary for a 
working printer. I am interested in social and political 
questions and in literature, and often get stuck at a word 


worth having. All that are smaller have their value 
decreased much more than proportionately to size with 
each reduction, though each one of the Standard series is 
good as far as it goes. 





APPOINTMENTS OF NEW YORK CLUB OF PRINTING 
HOUSE CRAFTSMEN. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen Presi- 
dent De Veze announced the following appointments: 
Board of Governors— Charles E. Lindner, J. Russell 
Hughes, John Vogler, S. E. Kately, Joseph Prush, Frank 
E. Wagner, George J. Kramer, Arthur I. Rolfe, C. P. 
Odell, Lawrence Fischer, Gus Oakes, S. B. Ascher (ex 
officio), J. C. Morrison, Floyd Wilder, Hiram Sherwood. 
Auditing Committee — Ed. M. Barrett, George E. Bur- 
rowes, Fred Zimmerman. Entertainment Committee — 
Harry K. Cramer, W. L. Slater, D. H. Blake. Publicity 
Committee — Charles E. G. Aff, M. O. Menaige, J. Russell 
Hughes. Membership Committee—Harry Cramer, 
Charles E. Lindner, Joseph Prush, Richard H. Wevill, 
Frank E. Wagner. 
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UNIFORMITY AND CORRECTNESS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


is {VERY employing printer desires uniformity 
and correctness in his work, of course, 
though many of them are not fussy about 
it, and wisely leave style mainly to the 
proofreader. Occasionally an employer 
personally controls style, and usually the 
employer’s personal direction is induced 
by the desire for uniformity. A style-book 
made for and probably by a man with such desire affords 
a good basis for inquiry into methods of fixing styles. We 
shall traverse it in detail, and criticize it closely, premising 
that as a whole it is as good as most style-books are. 

It begins thus: “The fact that a great part of the 
copy goes to the machines unprepared makes it doubly 
essential that the compositor should perform his work in 
such a manner as to make frequent corrections unneces- 
sary.” Here, right at the start, is an assertion that is 
utterly absurd, and far from being an example of correct- 
ness. The men for whom it was written will know what it 
means, but only instinctively, not because it says so. It 
can’t be any more essential to have type set correctly 
because copy is not good. 

Following is this: ‘ While in some instances it is 
advisable to follow copy (in quoted matter always), there 
are many others in which the operator or compositor may 
safely exercise his own discretion. This does not give the 
operator or compositor any authority to deviate from copy 
as regards literary construction or stated facts; it means 
merely that he observe the rules here laid down, and thus 
secure general uniformity and correctness.” How can 
such blowing hot and cold secure any good result? Why 
not simply tell the men to observe the rules and conform 
to them rather than to copy? Every definite instruction in 
the rules may be followed, and this will give uniformity in 
the specific instances there named, which are compara- 
tively very few. Uniformity in general is almost as little 
provided for as if no rules were made. One kind of cor- 
rectness would be attained, but only the correctness of 
obeying orders. General correctness of language form, 
whether this is determined by principles or by mere con- 
ventionality, is positively forbidden by these rules. 

The first rule given is for the possessive case. It is: 
“Use ’s in all words ending in s, except where succeeding 
word begins with s. For instance, St. James’s Palace, 
Jesus’ sake.” Now this must mean Jones’s daughters, but 
Jones’ sons; Adams’s brother, but Adams’ sister; James’s 
boot, but James’ shoe. The two instances given are cor- 
rect, but the rule is incorrect. Neither principle nor con- 
ventionality justifies such a rule. 

Orthography is correctly and conveniently provided for 
by the simple rule, “ Follow Standard Dictionary.” 

Much more space is devoted to capitalization than to 
any other subject, and much room for uncertainty is left. 
As usual in rules for capitals, the reasoning shows great 
lack of reasonableness. Among names of historical events 
and eras, for instance, is Twentieth Century, which is sim- 
ply absurd so classed. The twentieth century is not a his- 
torical event nor an era. There is no possible reason for 
capitalizing any century. A list of words is given to be 
capitalized “ when occurring with a proper noun.” Street 
is one of them. Fourteenth street and Fiftieth street are 
in examples under other rules. If the rules are not fol- 
lowed better than this, not much uniformity will result. 
Can it be intended to distinguish between proper nouns 
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and mere adjectives in names of streets — Monroe Street, 
High street, Washington Street, Main street? There is a 
strong suggestion that this could not be meant, and that 
the real fact is simply that the style-maker did not set the 
example of being uniform. 

All that is said about lower case is, ‘“‘ Summer, winter, 
autumn, spring, ward, precinct, presidential, and nature, 
always lower case.” Nothing is said to indicate choice 
between Biblical and biblical, Congressman and congress- 
man, or between many other pairs of forms each having 
considerable vogue. In a short paragraph on accents is the 
word anglicized, but no rule is made for such words. Of 
course it is incorrect, and all such words are properly capi- 
talized —Americanize, Anglicize, Frenchify, etc. 

Compositors are told to “ Punctuate carefully and with 
uniformity,” and no rules are made except one or two for 
use of the comma. 

This is the ruling as to accents: 
matter accents are to be avoided. In foreign words not 
anglicized and proper names follow copy.”’ Yet one of six 
spellings especially ordered is employé, which has been dis- 
placed in all dictionaries in favor of employee, its only cor- 
rect spelling as an English word. No hint is given of a 
way to decide whether a foreign word is Anglicized or not, 
and many words are open to question. 

The direction about grammar might easily cause much 
trouble, and probably never do any good. Itis: ‘An opera- 
tor can safely alter all but quoted matter so as to make it 
conform with the rules of English grammar. Do not say 
‘don’t’ for “do not’: “ain’t’ for “am not’s “shan’t” for 
‘shall not,’ ete. In the subjunctive mood change ‘ was’ to 
‘were,’ as: ‘If I were (not was) rich I could accomplish 
much.’” Even professed grammarians differ widely as to 
many rules of grammar, and the person who really knows 
the subjunctive mood would be hard to find. 

We have thus commented in detail on this one style- 
book, not for the one purpose of pointing out its errors of 
practice (though that would be worth while), but for the 
sake of emphasizing the need of general uniformity. All 
the matters noted should be amenable to universal agree- 
ment, so that what is right in one office would be right 
everywhere. Whether this can ever be effected is extremely 
doubtful; but a good step will have been taken toward it 
if men shall ever be persuaded to make rules more stu- 
diously. This particular style-book was made by or for a 
man deeply interested in education, and the greatest need 
of education among printers is that for a common under- 
standing of the very subjects that are obscured and con- 
fused by such teachings as are in this style-book. Like 
innumerable others, its author needs schooling, especially 
to learn how to think. 


“In general reading- 





CONNECTICUT VALLEY CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Club of Printing House Craftsmen was held Saturday 
evening, February 28, 1914, at the Nelson-Haynes Hotel, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with a large number present. 
A buffet lunch was served preceding the meeting. Mr. 
Winfield P. Huson, of the Whitlock Press Company, spoke 
on “The printing-press and its relation to the business 
world, and the great progress made in the development 
of the printing-press and printing in general in recent 
years.” He also spoke at length on the different forms of 
printing, explaining fully letterpress, lithography and 
intaglio printing. After delivering his address, Mr. Huson 
was asked a number of questions, all of which he answered 
in detail. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
ON SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE RATES. 


The following circular has been issued by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to the members of the Inter- 
national Union and the allied trades: 


One Hundred Per Cent Increase in Second-class Postage 
Is Threatened by Congress. 

The printing and publishing industry, that activity by 
which more than one million people gain a livelihood in 
the United States at good wages, is face to face with a 
threatened increase of one hundred per cent in the cost 
of distributing a part of second-class mail embraced in 
periodical, magazine and trade-press publications. This, 
in brief, means that the permanent portion of the printing 
trades, the branch which gives continuous employment to 
an important portion of our craft, is liable to be charged 
$40 a ton instead of $20 a ton —a figure which has been 
established almost thirty years — for handling the maga- 
zines and trade-papers. What will directly affect the 
membership of the International Typographical Union, by 
doubling the cost for distributing printed matter, will, in 
the same ratio, affect the members of the allied trades, it 
being well understood that anything which unduly taxes 
production, reduces opportunity for employment in that 
industry. This is too plain to admit of discussion. 


The Question Not a New One. 

In one form or another efforts for a considerable time 
have been made to double the rate on second-class mat- 
ter, the schedule covering newspapers, magazines, trade- 
papers, etc., but because of active work on the part of those 
associated in printing and publishing, who saw the disaster 
which would come to the industry, those administering the 
responsibilities of the Postoffice Department were unable 
to accomplish their purpose. Indications now point to a 
renewal of the demand for a doubling of the rate on maga- 
zines and trade-papers, and it is therefore incumbent upon 
the members of the International Typographical Union to 
use every effort to prevent so destructive a blow to print- 
ing and publishing. Two years ago the Cleveland session 
of the International Typographical Union unanimously 
protested against a raise in rates, and the delegates sent 
hundreds of letters and telegrams to Congressmen, oppos- 
ing any increase. To show that no harm came to the postal 
service because of the present rates, official reports of the 
Postoffice Department show a surplus of more than four 
million dollars for the year 1913. The members of the 
International Typographical Union were right then in 
opposing an advance; they are asked to keep up the fight. 


One Hundred Per Cent Raise Is Confiscatory. 

For the information of the membership of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and allied crafts, it may be 
truthfully stated that the proposed increase of one hun- 
dred per cent in the cost of handling magazines and trade- 
papers would work serious hardship to many and annihila- 
tion to numerous enterprises now struggling for a foothold. 
So disastrous would this prove in many ways to the print- 
ing and publishing business that years would be required 
to recover from the effects of the injury. Any statement 
justifying an increase in any branch of the second-class 
schedule is based on fallacy, and the assertion that it costs 
from 5 cents to 9 cents a pound to handle any kind of 
second-class matter is without foundation. Numerous 
postal inquiries have declared the statement a guesswork 
proposition. In 1885, in order to encourage the educa- 
tional influence of printing, the Government installed the 
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cent-a-pound rate. Then railroad freight rates were three 
times what they are to-day, so there appears no logical 
reason for raising postal rates one hundred per cent under 
the existing reduction, everywhere observed for transport- 
ing production. 


Postal Service One of Convenience, Not for Profit. 


All are conversant with the idea that the Postoffice 
Department is conducted for convenience, and not for 
profit, just as is the Army and Navy, the legislative 
branch, the Agricultural Department and the Federal 
courts. Protection, safeguarding welfare and education do 
not come under profit-returning activities, and it should 
follow that the nation’s postal service belongs under this 
category. Increasing the cost on that portion of the Post- 
office Department activity which stimulates and encourages 
all the others — second-class mail —is not good business. 
Receipts of the Postoffice Department double every ten 
years, the population of the country requiring about thirty 
years to advance one hundred per cent, thus showing the 
unanswerable argument in favor of cheap postage. 


No Deficits in the Postoffice Department. 
Seeking to justify the suggested doubling of postage 
rates on periodicals and trade-papers, by declaring that a 
deficit exists in postal revenues through the continuous 
growth of second-class tonnage, the aggregate for the past 
year being more than a billion pounds, is not worthy of 
serious consideration, since almost half of this total is 
hauled by express companies at approximately one-half 
what the Government charges, showing that the postal 
service should obtain as favorable terms from the railroads 
as do the express companies. At any rate the increased 
revenue in the Postoffice Department corresponds to the 

ever increased growth of the second-class tonnage. 


Woodrow Wilson Opposes Increase on Second-class 
Matter. 


When the agitation for taxing advertising pages of 
periodicals and trade-papers was at its height, some three 
years ago, the effort being made to charge 4 cents a pound, 
Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey, expressed 
his views on the subject so aptly fitting the situation to-day 
that the printing and allied trades need no more logical 
reasons for their opposition now than the present Chief 
Executive of the nation at that time used. His argument 
was so aptly put that its affirmation seems adequate ard 
convincing, and it is offered to our membership in justifica- 
tion of the stand which all are urged to take. He said: 

“A tax upon the business of the more widely circulated 
magazines and periodicals would be a tax upon their means 
of living and performing their functions. They obtain 
their circulation by their direct appeal to the popular 
thought. Their circulation attracts advertisers. Their 
advertisements enable them to pay their writers and to 
enlarge their enterprise and influence. This proposed new 
postal rate would be a direct tax, and a very serious one, 
upon the formation and expression of opinion — its most 
deliberate formation and expression — just at a time when 
opinion is concerning itself most actively and effectively 
with the deepest problem of our politics and our social life. 
To make such a change, whatever its intentions in the 
minds of those who proposed it, would be to atack and 
embarrass the free processes of opinion.” 

International Typographical Union Members and 
Allied Trades Affected. 


In view of the important bearing which this proposed 
increase in postage will have on the stability of employ- 
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ment, affecting every branch of our craft, the membership 
of the International Typographical Union and allied trades 
are requested to act at once and bring this subject to the 
attention of local and central bodies, to the end that organ- 
ized and individual effort may be concentrated on our rep- 
resentatives in Congress, both in the House and Senate. 
A well-worded letter of protest is believed to be the most 
direct and effective method that can be adopted, and no 
time should be lost, as it is understood the present session 
will end in a few weeks at most. 

Remember the incalculable injury that the printing 
industry would sustain by a one-hundred-per-cent increase 
in the cost of transporting what we produce, hence the 
coéperation and influence of the membership of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and allied crafts is requested 
in the movement to prevent its adoption. 


PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES EXPOSITION AT 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


From April 18 to 25 New York will be the mecca of the 
leading printers, newspaper and periodical publishers and 
prominent advertisers of the United States and Canada, 
the reason being a big Printing, Lithographing, Paper, 
Advertising, Publishing and Allied Trades Exposition at 
the Grand Central Palace, and during the same time the 
annual conventions of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and the Printers’ League of America, and 
the Associated Press. 

The management of the exposition has also extended 
invitations for participation in the exposition and the hold- 
ing of conventions to the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, National Association of Advertising 
Managers, Advertisers’ Club of America, Photoengravers’ 
Board of Trade, Electrotypers’ Board of Trade, Sphinx 
Club, the Quoin Club, Typothetz of the City of New York, 
New York Master Printers’ Association, the New York 
Order of Pica, and others. 

This will be the second annual exposition of this char- 
acter, and even its first year it proved a remarkable event 
in attracting attendance from every part of the United 
States and Canada, and visitors last year were even regis- 
tered from France, Germany, Belgium and other foreign 
countries. 

The exposition this year appropriately commemorates 
the centennial of the invention of the power printing-press, 
as it was in 1814 that Konig perfected a steam printing 
machine that created a sensation in those days by print- 
ing 1,800 copies of the London Times on one side in an hour, 
and this was the immediate forerunner of the wonderful 
power presses and automatic printing machinery of the 
present day, all of which will be shown in contrast with a 
model of the Konig invention. 

In addition to the broad and comprehensive representa- 
tion of all the latest machines and appliances, and also the 
finished products in the printing, lithographing, paper, 
advertising, publishing and allied trades that will be shown, 
the exposition will be designed to be of interest to the gen- 
eral public, as it will be filled with automatic, almost 
human, machines; and such an eminent authority as P. T. 
Barnum always strongly maintained that one of the most 
interesting sights to the average American was moving 
machinery. 

Books and pamphlets will be printed and bound com- 
plete, and a daily newspaper is to be issued, all of which 
will show the public, as well as the trade, the great strides 
that have been made in these industries. 
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A special department of interest to the business man in 
any line of enterprise, large or small, will be an advertis- 
ing section in which exhibits or samples of prize-winning 
advertisements will be shown, and also all the machines 
and appliances of the present day that are manufactured 
for the well-equipped advertising manager. 

Considerable interest is expected in this department of 
prize advertisements and a number of large national and 
local advertisers are arranging to offer rewards for the 
best advertisements submitted that will be particularly 
appropriate for the advertising of their products. The 
classes will provide for prizes for plain or illustrated adver- 
tisements, cartoons and pictures, and also for advertise- 
ments offered in proof form by job-printers. 

The general business man will also find of interest a 
department of novelties and premiums that are now becom- 
ing an important department of advertising, and this 
exposition offers the first opportunity for a general con- 
sideration of the best of the many offerings in this field. 

Printing is one of the most important considerations in 
modern business, and this naturally includes lithograph- 
ing, embossing, engraving, and even electrotyping, all sub- 
jects of interests to the up-to-date business man; so the 
plan and scope of this exposition takes it far and away 
from the ordinary field of a trade show, appealing only to 
its own limited manufacturing interests, and makes it of 
the greatest interest and value to the business man, from 
the small retailer to the “ captains of industry ” directing 
plants of the greatest magnitude. 

In what is designated as a Graphic-Arts Exposition, 
the first floor of the immense exhibition building, the Grand 
Central Palace, there will be housed the largest and most 
complete exhibit ever assembled of printing, publishing and 
lithographing machinery, supplies and accessories. 

On the second floor will be shown displays of paper 
manufacturers and finished specimens of the work of lead- 
ing printers, lithographers, engravers, electrotypers, book- 
binders and advertising specialties. 

The classifications for the awards in this exposition are 
grouped under headings of Photography, Engraving, Color- 
work, Job Printing, Book Printing, Catalogue Making, 
Binding, Lithographing, Maps, Steel Plate and Photo- 
gravure Work, Advertising Composition and Advertising 
Novelties. 





JOURNALISM WEEK AT UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

President A. Ross Hill has announced that May 18 to 
22 will be Journalism Week at the University of Missouri. 
Dean Walter Williams, of the School of Journalism, who 
is on a trip around the world, will return about the first of 
May and will take charge of the program. He will pre- 
side at all of the meetings, and will tell of his visits to 
newspaper offices in the various countries through which 
he has traveled. One of the features of the meeting will 
be Dean Williams’ address, “ Journalism Around the 
World.” 

Among those who already have accepted invitations to 
speak are: Joseph Medill McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune; John A. Sleicher, of Leslie’s Weekly; 
E. F. Cutter, of the Associated Press; Governor James M. 
Cox, of Ohio, and a number of other leaders in the various 
fields of journalism, advertising and publishing. 

The Missouri Press Association will hold its regular 
spring meeting at Columbia during Journalism Week. At 
this meeting preparations will be made for the Printing 
and Allied Arts Exposition, which will be held under the 
auspices of the association in St. Louis next fall. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Offset Grain Production. 

“ Lithographer,” Toronto, sends a beautiful idealized 
head, printed on the offset press by the Brett Litho. Com- 
pany, of New York, and asks questions that would require 
avolume to reply to. Among them is the following: ‘The 
grain shown is not a hand stipple, neither is it made from 
any graining or tint medium that I am acquainted with. 
Can you supply any clue to how it is done, as I am sure it 
will interest all lithographers who read your valuable 
monthly? ” 

Answer.— This question will interest every process- 
worker who will examine with a linen-testing magnifying 
glass any copy of the Metropolitan magazine found in a 
public library or news-stand. The grain referred to by 
“Lithographer” is the one usually used in the red and 
the pink, though in the portrait exhibit sent in the same 
grain is adopted for many colors. This grain is obtained 
in the camera with a screen similar to a mezzograph 
screen. They call it a “ Lenticular Screen,” for the rea- 
son that each little wiggly shaped aperture in the screen 
is a lens. The screens are made, by themselves, by cover- 
ing polished crystal plate glass with an acid-resisting var- 
nish, which draws up, or contracts, on drying, leaving the 
glass bare in minute maggot-shaped spots which are sub- 
jected to the action of hydrofluoric acid. The acid eats 
concave-shaped depressions in the glass, which turns each 
aperture into a plano-convex lens; the front of the glass 
being the plano side of the lens. When prints from such 
negatives are made on stone they are developed locally by 
the color-artist to get the effects he wants. Prints of 
different densities from the same negative are made on 
several stones, and by stopping out and rubbing up these 
prints the color-artist can quickly and readily get the won- 
derful effects which are found in their productions and 
which can not be approached by the relief-plate artist- 
etcher. 


Rotary Photogravure Again. 


“ Publisher,” Boston, writes: “I just saw an article 
in THE INLAND PRINTER that gives me the first real infor- 
mation about this new gravure process that I hear so much 
about. Where can I read up on the subject? Are there 
any small presses made that we can use to try this thing 
out in our own plant first? The head of our engraving 
department is most anxious to experiment with it. We 
don’t want any publicity given to the fact that we are 
inquiring about this process.” 

Answer.— “ Publisher” need not fear that printing a 
reply here will disclose who he is, for the reason that since 
the Boston Herald has ordered a rotary-gravure press, and 
has exclusive right to its use in Boston, every other pub- 
lisher is asking himself how he can meet the competition. 


To read up on this subject “ Publisher ” is recommended to 
look over files of this publication beginning with December, 
1908, when the first article on the subject was published. 
Since then every new bit of information that has come to 
light regarding the process has been recorded here. As to 
the small presses, the best are made abroad. The patent 
office is just now receiving numerous applications for pro- 
tection on inventions relating to engraving and printing 
rotary photogravure, so that it will not be long before 
several presses will be on the market, and they will be 
announced here when perfected. In the first press Hoe 
made, for instance, the copper plates were engraved flat 
and then bent around the cylinder and bolted there, the 
joints between the plates being filled with solder. This 
proved impracticable, so they are now using steel cylinders 
with a deposit of copper on them one-eighth of an inch 
thick. This deposit lasts for five printings, when a fresh 
deposit is put on. These cylinders are slightly tapered, and 
are pressed upon a mandrel. This would seem to be the 
method that will be eventually adopted by all pressbuilders. 
Engraving departments everywhere should be encouraged 
to experiment with this coming process for there is great 
demand for workmen and at present they have to be im- 
ported from Europe. 


Dry-enamel and Cold-enamel Processes. 

“ Photoengraver,” Winnipeg, asks: ‘“ What is the dif- 
ference between the ‘dry’ and ‘cold’ enamel processes? 
This is to settle a shop dispute. One etcher, who came up 
here from the States, says there is no difference. We 
agreed to leave it to you for a decision.” 

Answer.— The dry-enamel and cold-enamel processes 
are different. The dry-enamel process was described in 
this department March, 1902, page 893. In it the glue is 
made hydroscopic, with rock candy, for instance, and after 
printing, the enamel is rubbed over with a powdered 
alkali, which sticks to unexposed parts. This enamel has 
to be burned in. 

Cold-enamel is a method in which the metal plate is 
first coated by whirling with an acid resist such as shel- 
lac varnish, dragon’s-blood varnish, or asphaltum var- 
nish. When this is dry the enamel coating is whirled on 
as usual, the print made and developed. The developed 
enamel print is dried and then a solvent is used that will 
dissolve the acid-resisting varnish where it is exposed 
through the enamel. In the case of asphalt, varnish tur- 
pentine is used, and in the case of spirit varnish, alcohol 
is used. The danger in the cold-enamel process is that 
fine enamel dots are liable to be carried away by the 
solvent, with the varnish underneath them. Though the 
method is in use in England, the writer has not been 
entirely successful with it. He found several points that 
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must be observed in using it: The acid resist must be 
thin. The spirit varnish should be stained a bright red, 
green or blue, so that development can be seen plainly. 
The alcohol solvent should not contain water or an alkali. 
To prevent too rapid action of the alcohol it was found 
well to add an oil to it, and as the enamel was always used 
on zine the addition of a little nitric acid to the alcohol 
solvent was an advantage. It is not necessary to rub the 
dissolved resist away when developing, all that is neces- 
sary is to flow with the alcohol resist and plunge at once 
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seven per cent of the materials can be sold in the shape 
of finished products. Non-chargeable labor represents ten 
per cent of the total expenditure (this does not include 
lost time). The shop expense is twelve per cent, the office 
expense is twenty-four per cent, and interest and depre- 
ciation amount to four per cent, thus making a total of 
one hundred per cent. 

Now it does not take a genius to come to the conclu- 
sion that if labor represents forty per cent of the total 
cost, and material ten per cent, to find your total cost you 

















ICEBERG ON NORTHERN SHORE OF LAKE ONTARIO. 


Snap-shot by D. Burns McQuire, Cobourg, Ontario. 


This iceberg attained a height of forty-eight feet and was one hundred and eight feet in width. 
It will be noticed in the picture, under the bridge, that the pier is a solid mass of 
The part marked X indicates the pier, which is seven feet above 
This is also the largest iceberg on the north shore of Lake Ontario. 


heavy seas dashing against the pier. 
ice and extends some hundreds of feet out. 
the water. 


into the etching bath. No burning in of the enamel is 
required, hence the name “ Cold Enamel.” 


Labor and Material in the Engraving Business. 


“ Printer,” Toronto, writes for much information about 
photoengraving which can best be had from books. He is 
thinking of buying an engraving plant and wants to know 
what percentage of the cost of running a photoengraving 
plant is the labor and material. 

Answer.— Subscribe to the Photoengravers’ Bulletin, 
662 Monadnock block, Chicago, and you will learn all you 
want to know about the business end of photoengraving. 
Louis Flader, the editor of this bulletin, has tersely stated 
the relations of the various factors in the business as 
follows: We have learned that forty per cent of the total 
expense of an engraving business is represented in charge- 
able labor, the material expense amounts to ten per cent 
of the total expense, and that thirty-three per cent of all 
materials bought are wasted. That is to say, only sixty- 


It was formed by the repeated 


need but to multiply your labor and material cost by two. 
Add your profit on top of that sum and you will come 
nearer being a business man than ever before. 

The photoengraver sells nothing but time and mate- 


rials.) When he knows the exact cost of each, and is able 
to place the right value upon his services, he will become 
a business man and not before. 


Technical Instruction for Apprentices. 


Matthew Woll, the wide-awake little Napoleon of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union, has issued a report 
to be read by every photoengraver in America, urging 
them to study, experiment and improve themselves in 
every way possible, for, as he writes: “ Don’t feel that 
nothing can or will displace photoengraving.” His advice 
regarding apprentices is in line with what THE INLAND 
PRINTER has advocated from its first number, for the 
apprentice of to-day is the journeyman of to-morrow. 
Mr. Woll writes: “ We would suggest that journeymen 
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with apprentices in their care be asked to urge these boys 
to study the technical side of their occupation in their 
spare time. The apprentices to the photographer should 
study phases of chemistry, of optics, and of physics, to 
give them a better understanding of their work. Appren- 
tices to the etcher should study certain phases of art, such 
as form, light and shade, contracts, tonal values, etc., as 
well as the chemistry of mordants and resists. Finishers’ 
apprentices could study along art lines, color, ete. Appren- 
tices in routing and blocking could study different forms 
of power, and of machinery, tools and the tempering of 
metals. Proofer apprentices should investigate colors and 
the mixing of colors, the viscosity of inks and the prepa- 
ration as well as the surfaces of the different printing 
stocks. If we could only prevail upon both our members 
and apprentices to give these matters considerable atten- 
tion, it would not only give added interest in the business, 
but it would produce workmen who are thoroughly capable 
and who could command higher wages.” On account of 
Mr. Woll’s position it would seem like an invidious distinc- 
tion if he should have added the very best advice to stu- 
dents of process and printing methods, and that is, for 
them to read THE INLAND PRINTER regularly, advertise- 
ments and all. 


Stripping Dry-plate Negative Films. 

S. C. Winthrop, Boston, writes: “ Will you favor a 
long-time reader of your, to me, interesting “ Process 
Engraving ” paragraphs, by telling how I can safely strip 
the films from dry-plate negatives? I am working on 
what I think is a valuable method of getting proofs from 
negatives in printing-ink, but I need to reverse them. 
Will let you know about the process later, if it is a 
success.” 

Answer.— It is a pleasure to give this correspondent 
information when he promises to reciprocate for the 
benefit of readers of this department. The principle to be 
observed in stripping gelatin negative films from dry 
plates is to first tan and harden the gelatin film so as to 
prevent its stretching when released from its support, and 
then to loosen it from the glass. Formalin is the most 
effective hardener of gelatin, and hydrofluoric acid will 
dissolve the surface of the glass and thus release the film. 
Process Work in a recent number gives the following 
formula, which will be found quite satisfactory: 

2 ounces 
2 ounces 
4 ounces 

To four ounces of the above solution add one-half 
ounce of hydrofluoric acid and pour into a hard rubber 
tray. Cut the negative with a sharp knife around the 
edges and place in this solution. The film readily loosens, 
when it can be stripped off, rinsed in clean water and 
turned on another glass. The formalin hardens the gela- 
tin so that the film can be dried over heat. 


Swain’s Quarterly. 

It is an old saying that shoemaker’s children are 
the ones most liable to go unshod. This is particularly 
applicable to the photoengraver. Constantly creating that 
which makes attractive publicity for others he neglects 
himself. There are several exceptions to this rule, how- 
ever, and one is John Swain & Son, of London. For nine 
years this firm has issued Swain’s Quarterly to show 
exhibits in its various lines of engraving. The winter 
issue is at hand, and, as it should be, is superior to any 
previous number. The photogravure frontispiece is ex- 
quisite. The three-color reproduction in relief-blocks of 
the “ Madonna del Gran Duca,” by Raphael, is a master- 
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piece, while the exhibit of Leandro Garrido’s work called 
“Pigments ” is a most brilliant bit of color rendering by 
processwork. The other inserts show half-tones in one 
and two printings, and also wood engraving, in which 
John Swain & Son has been famous for half a century. 
The typography, paper and margins correspond with the 
illustrations to show their product to the best advantage. 
All of which is mentioned as a lesson to American engrav- 
ers. We are so busy trying to get our work delivered that 
we neglect even to reserve a proof for exhibition in the 
office. This was not the custom in the early days of 
processwork. We were so proud of our work that the best 
of it was exhibited in frames around the office. To-day we 
need publicity outside the office, for customers rarely 
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How a London Engraver Advertises. 


bring the work in. Whether this publicity should be 
through a most expensive house organ like Swain’s, or 
through the trade press, or by circulars, it should not 
be neglected, for what we need is constantly reiterated 
publicity. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

“ Photographer,” Dayton, will find when making collo- 
dion it is better to dissolve the salts in part of the alcohol 
and the cotton in the remainder of the alcohol and the 
ether. Keep these in stock solutions, so that sediment may 
deposit, and the day before collodion is wanted, carefully 
decant equal parts of both stock solutions into the pouring 
bottle. 

J. W. E., New Orleans, who has tried the enamel 
formulas given in this department without finding one that 
will resist chlorid of iron, for his particular purpose, is 
advised to use Le Page’s belting cement instead of the 
clarified fish-glue. 

“Transferrer,” St. Louis, will find that treating zine 
with nitric acid and alum will not give sufficient grain to 
hold ink for offset presses. The plates must be grained by 
a machine in the hands of a competent workman. See 
THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1913, page 747. 

S. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.: The man who offers an etching 
solution that will “etch straight down,” is trying to sell 
you a gold brick. Have him arrested. 

“Lecturer,” Philadelphia: To learn “ Who discovered 
photography?” get Photo-Miniature, No. 60; price, 25 
cents, from Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York. 

J. K., New York: Brown iodid of ammonium is better 
than the white, for the collodion ripens quicker and gives 
greater intensity. 

Joseph Engel, Chicago, should write the makers of the 
air-brush to help him out of his troubles. 
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Intermediate Gear. 


(1603) ‘“ Should the intermediate gear on a drum- 
cylinder press be tight when the cylinder is on the impres- 
sion? ” 

Answer. 
teeth of the gears when the press is in this position. 
can adjust the intermediate gear by moving its hub. 
tight move the hub out a trifle. 


There should just be a little play between the 
You 
If too 





A Grounded Wire Eliminates Electricity. 


E. F. Brady, of the Independent, Sussex, New Jersey, 
writes as follows: “To all ye pressmen having two-revo- 
lution, front-delivery machines who are troubled with 
‘juice,’ I have a message. One that will gladden your 
hearts, bring joy to your souls and peace to your minds, 
and it’s as simple as rolling off a log. When I was in the 
depths of despond, with only about one sheet out of a 
dozen being delivered in a Christian-like manner, a happy 
thought came to me: ‘ Why couldn’t that electricity be 
grounded?’ I stopped the press in the middle of a long 
run and took a piece of copper wire, stretched it across 
the front of the press in such manner that the sheet 
dragged on it about a third of the distance while being 
delivered. I then grounded the wire by attaching it to the 
water-pipe with the effect that I am entirely rid of elec- 
tricity and am the happiest print in this part-of the State. 
I have been using this scheme for over a month without a 
recurrence of the trouble. I might add that I am using a 
Whitlock grip delivery. Just don’t know how the idea 
could be used on a drum, as I haven’t had much expe- 
rience on them, but with a little headwork I think all 
difficulties could be overcome.” 


Heavy Press Causes Floor to Vibrate. 


(1615) “I am asking your assistance in solving a 
vibration problem in a mill-constructed building. A two- 
thousand-pound Gordon press rests directly on a floor of 
2 by 6 inch lumber set on edge to make a 6-inch solid 
floor, which rests on steel construction cross-beams. The 
press is fastened to the floor with four large lag-screws. 
The operation of this small press shakes the floor and 
annoys the tenant across the hall. Can this vibration be 
overcome in any way?” 

Answer.— The vibration can be partially overcome, 
but owing to the immense weight of the press it is doubt- 
ful if it can be wholly eliminated. The press legs may be 
attached by lag-screws to two planks, each 6 feet long, 
12 inches wide and 2 inches thick. As thick felt is used 
for deadening purposes, it may be procured in strips of 
sufficient length and width to underlay the planks. Felt 
1 inch thick can be secured, and if two strips are placed 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 








under each plank, while they will yield to some extent, the 
material will absorb much of the vibration caused by the 
machine. A less expensive method to lessen vibration 
from small presses and other light machinery is to mount 
the machine as before stated and place each plank in a box 
a trifle longer and wider than the plank and about 6 or 
8 inches deep, depending upon the weight of the machine. 
The boxes are to be filled with spent tanbark to a depth 
of four or five inches. The bark should be uniformly packed, 
so that the machine will be in a level position. Floor 
deadening wool or pulverized cork may also be used. 


The Cleaning of Rollers. 


(1621) A South Dakota publisher writes: ‘“(1) Is it 
advisable to wash rollers for job or cylinder presses with 
gasoline? (2) Is it a better plan to wash up the press 
each night and leave rollers stand dry, or is it best to 
cover the rollers with oil? (3) Would you advocate wash- 
ing off type-forms with rags wet with gasoline? (4) Does 
the washing with gasoline and brush cause the ink to set- 
tle between the type and gum the body? (5) Do you 
advise a hard or soft tympan? (6) Is there a good job ink 
for all ordinary purposes which can safely be left over 
night on the press? ” 

Answer.—(1) Rollers may be washed without harm 
in gasoline, coal oil, machine oil or any other solvent of 
the ink, but not in lye, as it will damage the surface of the 
roller. Gasoline would be an ideal liquid for cleaning roll- 
ers and type were it not for its comparative high cost and 
the danger of its use near an open flame or where an elec- 
tric spark may ignite its vapor. Several years ago in 
these columns a recommendation was made for the com- 
bination of 45 parts of gasoline and 55 parts of tetra- 
chlorid of carbon, such as is used by dry-cleaners. This 
combination of two highly volatile fluids is not considered 
dangerous. The high cost of the tetrachlorid prevents its 
general use for this purpose. (2) There is perhaps more 
economy in time and material in washing up at the end 
of the day’s run. In some shops five or ten minutes, just 
before quitting time, are allowed for washing of forms 
and rollers. When a job ink is used it will dry fairly hard 
on the rollers, type and plate if allowed to stand over 
night, hence it will take considerably more time to clean 
them in the morning. (38) On a job press we believe it is 
more economical to stop about five minutes before quitting 
time, remove the form and wash it with a brush satu- 
rated with gasoline. Wash the rollers and plate with coal 
oil and wipe them with a clean cloth. We do not consider 
it a good plan to wipe off type-forms with a rag and 
gasoline, because it usually cleans the surface of the type 
only. Also there is the possibility of damage being done 
to the type by buttons, hooks and eyes, etc., attached to the 
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rags. A brush saturated with gasoline will give a more 
thorough cleaning than can be given by cloth. For small 


forms use a small brush having fine bristles or fiber, and- 


larger ones for the big forms. If a form consists wholly 
of metal, a washing in lye and a thorough rinsing with 
running water will be better than the cleaning with gaso- 
line. (4) The washing with gasoline and a brush will 
eventually cause the type to be more or less gummy unless 
considerable of the fluid is used. (5) Both hard and soft 
tvympans are used; hard tympans for new type on hard 
paper, cardboard, etc., and for half-tone plates, and soft 
tympans for old type on news, book paper, etc., and for 
quick make-ready. (6) Job ink usually is a hard drier, 
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plate too soft? I would also like your opinion as to what 
kind of electro I should use to give me the best satisfac- 
tion. Which is the better metal, copper or nickel? ” 
Answer.— The appearance of the blanks attests the 
skill of the pressman in the make-ready of the form. As 
to the quality of the plates, you have nothing to complain 
of, for they have shown up to good advantage. The cop- 
per shell measures approximately .01 of an inch thick. 
A number of shells of American make have been tested 
and we find they are usually .005 of an inch thick. From 
this comparison you can see that you are receiving good 
service from your electrotyper. A Chicago electrotyper, 
commenting on the showing your plates have made, states 


JAMES GERRITSON STARTING THE FIRST TWO-.COLOR MIEHLE IN HIS FATHER’S OFFICE. 


and if left on the rollers and plate for any considerable 
length of time will be difficult to remove. This operation 
involves a loss of time and detergent as well. 


Good Work from a Set of Electros. 


(1617) A Canadian printer submits a section of an 
electro and a half sheet of a form of money-order blanks. 
There are eight blanks with stubs, each having a number 
of rules and leaders together with considerable matter in 
small type-faces. The make-ready and printing show the 
skill of the pressman to advantage, and we do not marvel 
that so many impressions were run before signs of wear 
appeared in the plates. The printer writes: “ Enclosed 
is sample sheet of a postoffice blank. I would like to know 
why, after having printed about six hundred thousand 
sheets, the copper electro wore away. Our make-ready is 
always made with great care, in order to reduce the wear 
on the electro. It seems to me that we should print more 
than six hundred thousand on electros, as you can see we 
are using bronze-blue ink on light bond paper. Can you 
tell me, after examining the piece of electro plate enclosed, 
if there is not too little copper on the lead, making the 


that you have little or no cause for complaint; that the 
average run for. electros of such blanks will not exceed 


one hundred thousand impressions on bond paper. Nickel- 
types will last longer than copper. Also steel-faced plates 
have greater resisting power than copper electros, and are 
employed on long runs or where vermilion inks are used. 


Half-tones Slur from Obscure Cause. 


(1618) Submits a sheet containing eight square- 
finished half-tone portraits. These plates are printed with 
descriptive matter in type, there being considerable white 
around each portrait. Two inside plates show a slight 
slur, one on the gripper edge and one near the center of 
the plate, the slurring in both cases being parallel with 
the grippers. The pressman writes: “Could you tell us 
how to overcome slurring on a press. Enclosed is 
one pull of a twenty-form job, and the plates slur very 
badly. We have tested the following: Cylinder for over- 
packing; intermediate for tight teeth; bearers; have 
reset the rollers; have tried heavy and light overlays; 
have altered the register rack; have loosened grippers and 
reset them. The plates are just type-high. Half-tone ink 
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used cost $1.50 a pound. The half-tones are new. Press 
is only three years old, and hard packing is used. Plates 
are locked up tight and will not wobble. All of the above 
we have tried and are about half way through with the 
job, and we would be much obliged if you will help us.” 

Answer.— One of the plates has a slur on the edge 
which is characteristic of a tilting block. You state that 
the form is locked tight so that none appear to wobble. 
The tilting of a block is often not discernable except under 
pressure. As the plate on each side of the one that has 
the slur does not show any such defect, and as the print- 
ing edges of the plates are the same distance from the 
margin of the sheet, it does not suggest anything else but 
a tilting block. It appears that you have done about 
everything toward correcting the trouble. However, we 
suggest the following in addition to what you have already 
done: 1. Clean the bearers, both cylinder and bed, having 
them free from every trace of oil. 2. Remove two sheets 
of print from the packing. 3. Lower the cylinder on both 
sides so it will bear more firmly on the bed-bearers. 4. If 
you have any underlays attached to the bottom of the 
blocks remove them, and if they are required attach them 
beneath the plate on top of the block. 


Printing on Binders’ Cloth. 


(1620) Submits a piece of binders’ cloth on which an 
impression is printed in gold ink. Owing to the figure of 
the cloth the design prints in half-tones. The pressman 
writes: “The sample of cloth enclosed was printed in 
gold ink on a Gordon press. The result is decidedly unsat- 
isfactory. Can you suggest a method by which I can get 
a good job of printing on this? The gold ink is not neces- 
sary; any other color that will show up well will answer.” 

Answer.— Owing to the nature of the pattern, the 
deep indentations in the cloth are not inked by the plate. 
It would be impossible to crush the cloth flat enough. to 
ink the whole design with the ordinary printing-form. 
The easiest way to overcome this trouble is to have a 
rubber plate made from the electro and have it mounted 
type-high. By using fairly hard rollers and a hard tym- 
pan, you can apply sufficient ink and impression to the 
plate to cause the design to enter the depressions in the 
cloth and the result will be satisfying. The Louis Melind 
Company, Chicago, will furnish semi-hard rubber print- 
ing-plates. The use of a heavy chrome orange ink instead 
of the gold will furnish an opaque print of sufficient depth 
to cover the cloth fully. Use turpentine to soften the ink 
if it is too stiff. 


Where Overlays Should Be Attached. 


(1619) “I am a pressman of limited experience and 
am working in a small shop. Would like to know how 
deep to sink the marked-out sheet on the cylinder. Some 
have advised me to paste it on the sixth white sheet below 
the draw-sheet; others on the third. How deep should 
one sink the overlays and make-ready sheets when there 
are vignette half-tones in the form? Does the marked- 
out make-ready sheet have the most effect when it is bur- 
ied way underneath the down sheet or when it is put closer 
to the surface of the cylinder? ” 

Answer.— The first consideration for the overlays is 
that they will not slip after being properly attached. If 
the overlays are attached to the mark-out sheet and that 
is attached to a hanger or white sheet, there are chances 
that the sheet may tear or the overlays themselves may 
slip. When the impression is pulled on the tightly drawn 
top sheet and the position marks are punched through to 
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the overlay support sheet, you will have a definite place to 
attach the overlays. The support sheet will be of heavy 


-manila similar to the top sheet, and will be pasted on 


front edge to the pressboard covering-sheet, then drawn 
tight and pasted on back edge also. The overlays and 
mark-out sheet should be pasted here so they will not work 
loose. Divide the mark-out sheet into small sections for 
convenience in handling. Paste these sections at the front 
edge only, using sufficient adhesive, but do not have it in 
lumps nor where it will come in printed parts if it can be 
avoided. 

The following is a good make-up for cylinder packing, 
commencing with cylinder: 1. Hard packing sheet. 2. 
Calico or manila to retain the board. 3. Support sheet for 
overlays and mark-out sheet. 4. Sufficient sheets of thin 
book or print paper to bring height of packing almost even 
with cylinder bearers. 5. One and sometimes two top 
sheets, depending upon the nature of the work. If two 
are used the amount of print or book paper will be less, 
as the whole packing should not exceed the height of cyl- 
inder bearers more than the thickness of one draw-sheet. 
Where vignettes are used they may occupy the same posi 
tion as in case of square-finished plates. The plates 
should, however, be a trifle under type-height. 
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Snap-shot showing Mr. Frank Walker in his dual official capacities 
as editor and publisher of the Erie County Independent, and also of the 
Sun Flower, both published in Hamburg, New York. 


MINUTE DETAILS. 


A young man who needed false teeth wrote to a den- 
tist ordering a set as follows: 

“My mouth is three inches acrost, five-eighths inches 
threw the jaw. Some hummocky on the edge. Shaped 
like a hoss-shew, toe forward. If you want me to be more 
particular, I shall have to come thar.”— Sacred Heart 
Review. 
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Northwest Printers’ Cost Congress. 


Printers and publishers throughout the Northwest will 
do well to write to J. Delbert Scott, secretary of the 
Northwest Printers’ Cost Congress, 421 and 422 Com- 
merce building, St. Paul, Minnesota, and keep in touch 
with the plans that are under way for this coming big 
event. The congress will be held on May 14, 15 and 16, 
and it is expected that in the neighborhood of five hun- 
dre printers and publishers will be in attendance. The 
committees are working hard, and promise a program that 
will far more than repay for the time spent at the con- 
gress. A number of attractive and catchy envelope-slips 
announcing the congress and giving pertinent reasons why 
the recipient should attend are being sent out. 


Missouri Valley Typothetae Cost Congress. 


A feature a little out of the ordinary is being planned 
for the fourth annual session of the Missouri Valley 
Typothetz Cost Congress, which will be held in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, April 24 and 25. On Saturday, the second day, 
the business men, journeymen printers, pressmen and 
other employees will be invited to attend. An appropriate 
program will be prepared for their entertainment. The 
cost system will be explained to the business men with the 
idea of showing them how it can be applied to their own 
needs, and, incidentally, they will be told what effect it 
has on the cost of printing. For the employees there will 
be a talk explaining the relation between them and the 


cost system, the object of which will be to show that the 
cost system is the worker’s friend and not his enemy. 
Numerous features of entertainment have been provided, 
and several speakers of national reputation have been 
secured. 


Fourteenth Annual Banquet New York Master Printers’ 
Association. 

The New York Master Printers’ Association held its 
fourteenth annual banquet on Tuesday evening, March 3, 
at Hotel Earlington. About two hundred well-known 
printers, supply men and guests were present and enjoyed 
a splendid menu, music, addresses, dancing and a general 
social time. C. Frank Crawford, president of the associa- 
tion, was the toastmaster of the evening. Hon. Lawson 
Purdy, president of the Department of Taxes of New 
York city, who was formerly a printer, was the first 
speaker of the evening, and gave an excellent address. 
Rev. Benjamin F. Wyland, of Brooklyn, spoke upon the 
life and experiences of Benjamin Franklin. A feature of 
the dancing was an exhibition of modern dances given by 
Charles Francis, of the Charles Francis Press, and his 
dancing-teacher, Mrs. Brown. The entire evening was 
declared to be one of the most pleasant of the kind ever 
held in New York. 


Third Canadian Printers’ Cost Congress. 

The Canadian Cost Commission for Printers has 
decided that the third Canadian Printers’ Cost Congress 
shall be held in Toronto, on Thursday and Friday, April 
16 and 17, 1914. The two days and two evenings will be 
devoted to the discussion of subjects that will interest 
every employing printer. A splendid program has been 


arranged and has been divided into four divisions. These 
divisions and the subjects under each are as follows: 
Division A, The Office: “ The Cost of Getting Business,” 
“ Errors — Their Cost, Cause and Prevention,” “ The 
Cost System as a Sales Help.” Division B, The Cost Sys- 
tem: “The Bindery in the Print-shop,” “ The Cost Sys- 
tem in the Small Shop,” “ The Results of the Cost System 
in Actual Use,” “ Depreciation — Its Principles and Appli- 
cation,” “ The Cost of Operating a Cost System,” “ The 
Practicability of a Cost System in a Small Plant,” “ What 
the Cost System Has Done for Me.” A demonstration of 
the Standard Uniform Cost-finding System will be given 
under this division. Division C, Organization: Report of 
Canadian Cost Commission for Printers; Discussion on 
question of permanent organization. Division D, Shop 
Management: “Reducing Cost by Proper Planning,” 
“ Department Codperation,” “ Management by Efficiency,” 
“* Overequipment.” 


Meet to Honor Memory of Theodore Low De Vinne. 

Theodore Low De Vinne, the founder of the De Vinne 
Press, and the dean of the printing trade in America, was 
honored as the greatest printer of his times at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Typothete of the city of 
New York, in the rooms of the Aldine Association, on 
Tuesday evening, March 10. A dinner preceded the 
memorial meeting, and representatives of every printers’ 
organization in the city were present. James W. Both- 
well, president of the New York Typothetzx, presided at 
the meeting, and addresses were made by John Clyde 
Oswald, of The American Printer; Rossiter Johnson, 
editor-in-chief of the Universal Encyclopedia and asso- 
ciate editor of the American Encyclopedia and the Stand- 
ard Dictionary; and Walter Gillis, secretary of the 
Grolier Club. Informal speeches were made by members of 
the Aldine Association, the Grolier and the Century clubs. 


Advertising Men’s League of New York City. 

The Advertising Men’s League of New York City 
held its annual ladies’ night and fashion exhibit at the 
Aldine Club, on Thursday evening, March 12. Consid- 
erable applause was brought forth from the diners when 
forty attractive young ladies, wearing costumes repre- 
senting the fashions of long ago, fashions of to-day, and 
fashions of to-morrow, glided down the center aisle, upon 
which a spotlight had been turned. 

The dinner consisted solely of goods which are exten- 
sively advertised in various mediums throughout the coun- 
try. After the dinner William H. Ingersoll, president of 
the league, introduced as toastmistress, Miss Ida Clark, 
president of the League of Advertising Women. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick, the principal speaker of the 
evening, spoke on “Advertising from the Consumers’ 
Viewpoint.” 


Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of National Editorial 
Association. 

The entire State of Texas is arranging to give a great 
welcome to the delegates to the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association. The busi- 
ness sessions of the convention are to occupy three days, 
April 23, 24 and 25, and are to be held in Houston. Follow- 
ing the business sessions there will be a tour of the State. 
The Texas Press Association, when it invited the National 
Editorial Association to meet in that State, promised that 
“members of our association will meet delegates at the 
Texas border and escort them through Texas. Every mem- 
ber of our association will act as a special committee to 
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to see that each member of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion has a good time while in our State.” The commercial 
clubs of Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Austin, Galves- 
ton, San Marcos, Georgetown, Temple, Wichita Falls and 
Waco have assumed responsibility for such hospitality and 
other cities may be added. A car of welcome, stocked with 
the State’s products, will meet the visitors at the State 
line. 


Arizona Publishers Form State-wide Association. 


Fourteen Arizona publishers met at Tucson on Tues- 
day, March 10, and formed a state-wide association under 
the plan of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America. Two sessions were held, one in the afternoon 
and one in the evening and by way of diversion, a ban- 
quet was held at the Rossi Café between the sessions. 
The organization was projected at a previous meeting 
held at Tucson, but was completed and officers elected at 
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In the opinion of the delegates, trade discounts to print- 
ers and advertising agencies have been abused, and the 
subject of their discontinuance was referred to the next 
international convention of photoengravers. 

The question of vocational versus manual training of 
photoengravers, at the public expense, brought about one 
of the interesting debates of the convention. Matthew 
Woll, president of the International Photoengravers’ 
Union, was called upon to give his opinion. He believed 
that the special educational training required by appren- 
tices and workmen could best be obtained in the shop, and 
hoped that in the future the employers and employees, 
instead of wasting large sums of money on senseless dis- 
putes, would devote it to the education of the men and thus 
benefit the whole trade. 

After the address of welcome by H. C. C. Stiles, and 
the response on the part of the visitors by President E. W. 
Houser, Mr. Stiles was selected chairman. The following 











the meeting of March 10. The officers are: President, 
E. R. Ladd, business manager of the Tucson Star; vice- 
president, Col. Allan T. Bird, of the Nogales Oasis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. A. Stauffer, business manager of the 
Arizona Republican. 

The Executive Committee consists of the officers and 
the following members: F. T. Alkire, of the McNeill 
Company, of Phoenix, and J. E. Owen, business manager 
of the Tucson Citizen. 

The members have taken the stand that they will be 
satisfied with nothing short of absolute state-wideness, 
and the Executive Committee is already starting a vigor- 
ous campaign toward having every newspaper publisher 
and job-shop owner in the State of Arizona represented 
in the organization. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Phoenix in April, during the Aztec Sun Féte. 


Photoengravers’ Conference at Baltimore. 


The second eastern conference of the photoengravers 
of the Atlantic States, held in Baltimore, March 6 and 7, 
was a business session from start to finish. The vital 
question of costs was the uppermost topic. Louis Flader 
explained by words and illustrated with lantern slides, the 
simple cost-finding system suggested by the International 
Association of Photoengravers. 


Some of the Delegates to the Photoengravers’ Cost Congress, Held at Baltimore, March 6 and 7. 


Photographed during a snowstorm. 








subjects were discussed: ‘“‘ Why a Sectional Conference,” 
by J. H. Cunningham; “ Trade Discounts,” R. D. Armiger; 
“The Price Question,” B. J. Gray; “ Fooling Yourself and 
the Public,” J. R. Beran; “ Competition in the South,” 
P. A. Blogg; “ What Cost Knowledge Is Doing for Me 
and My Business,” L. B. Folsom; Codperation Between 
Employers and Employees,” C. A. Stinson; “ Price Mainte- 
nance,” Adolph Schuetz; “The Standard Scale,” F. W. 
Gage. 

Gustav Mayer’s talk on “ Photolithography and Its 
Relation to Photoengraving ” was a splendid explanation 
of the offset process and the ways in which photoengraving 
could be applied to it. Mr. Mayer described offset methods 
step by step in all their details, his being one of the 
instructive papers of the convention. He was awarded a 
rising vote of thanks. 

George H. Benedict illustrated his talk on “ Facts and 
Finances” with carefully prepared charts and demon- 
strations, by actual blocks, as to the fallacies of the square- 
inch system of computing costs. He said that no man is 
smart enough to tell what photoengraved plates are going 
to cost in advance. The best system for charging is the 
International scale, and that has been found in practice to 
be too low in the charges for zinc-etching. 

Following the convention there was a meeting of the 
executive committees of the organizations of the employers 
and the employees. 
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BY J. C. 


MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
rents, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


A COMPENSATORY ADVERTISING RATE. 

The conventional criticism of the Tomahawk (Wis.) 
i ceuder, published by Robert G. Lee, would be that it “ is of 

high standard, typographically and editorially, has a 

ean front page with attractive make-up, and has a good 
rews service with a fair patronage of well-set advertise- 
ents.” 

But this is not a conventional criticism, and, further- 
more, Mr. Lee did not ask for one; but for the first time in 
recorded history a country editor has come to a trade 
journal with a complete statement of his newspaper costs, 
asking that it be reviewed for the purpose of establishing 
a compensatory advertising rate. Mr. Lee, further, gives 
us permission to use his data as a “horrible example,” 
“if it will be of any help in bringing country publishers to 
a realization of their most undesirable situation.” But in 
spite of his statement, Mr. Lee is not a “ horrible example.” 
Men who blaze new paths are heroes, and it is men like 
Mr. Lee, men who study their newspaper costs, give their 


experiences to their neighbors and make a stand for a 
reasonable compensation for their services, that are going 
to make the country-newspaper business what it ought 
to be. 


Mr. Lee’s Letter. 


“ Here’s a brother country publisher,” says Mr. Lee in 
his first letter, “ who is ‘stuck,’ and appeals to you for 
your aid in making a new rate-card that will assist in turn- 
ing a newspaper deficit into sufficient revenue at least to 
pay cost of production. I have followed your articles on 
newspaper costs in THE INLAND PRINTER, but do not seem 
able to make my computations on your basis look right. 
I am anxious to at once get out a new rate-card that I can 
use with full confidence that it is correct. 

“ We have found through our cost system that the fifty- 
two issues of the Leader in 1913 cost, net, $2,718.18, no 
profit added. Since September 24, 1913, when we pur- 
chased and consolidated the only other paper here with the 
Leader, we have had an average of 674 subscribers at $1.50, 
so we will use those figures in planning for the future. 
I think we can safely figure on $950 as net subscription 
receipts. Our receipts for legals, locals and want adver- 
tisements totaled $232.21 for 1913. I notice that you 
deduct the cost of composition of legals and display. For 
display, our time-tickets would give us the number of inches 
set and the time required, but we have not made these 
computations, except for the last four months of the year, 
when we found that it was costing us 10.34 cents to set a 
department-store advertisement; 6.18 cents to set all other 
advertisements and 8.6 cents to set all advertisements 
including the department store. 

“We have also tabulated figures showing the total 
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number of inches run for the different periods during the 
year. ; 

“We have put the newspaper situation here up to sev- 
eral leading business men, and told them we could no 
longer afford to lose $800 a year in order to give Tomahawk 
a newspaper, and that they would have to help put the 
newspaper on a paying basis. They have agreed to attempt 
this by paying a profitable rate themselves and making a 
campaign to secure sufficient advertising from others to 
make the required total. 

“T have been unable to give this situation the necessary 
thought since its importance was realized because of a 
shortage of help in the office since January 1. . . . Days 
spent in the mechanical department, and evenings clearing 
off my desk and looking after the newspaper writing, did 
not leave me any time in which to concentrate thoughts on 
this problem. 

“We are using the Standard Uniform Cost-finding Sys- 
tem in its entirety and like it. I am only sorry that it was 
not devised ten years ago, when I went into business for 
myself. We have been using the cost system since April, 
1912, immediately following the first cost congress held in 
Wisconsin. From our experience with cost-finding, I feel 
sure that the average country publisher, if he only knew it, 
is losing money on his newspaper. We have always been 
higher with rates than the other fellows with similar circu- 
lations, and if we can not make money at our rates, I am 
curious to know what the other fellows are doing with their 
rates. I am going to make this business pay me on 
the same basis as other businesses in the community requir- 
ing the same investment, time, effort, energy, experience, 
and brains. If I can not do this, some other fellow can 
try it.” 

Interesting Data. 

Mr. Lee sent a bundle of most interesting data along 
with his letter. After looking it over, I sent for duplicate 
cost sheets of the issues which he had sent me in order to 
make sure first of all that the Leader was being economi- 
cally produced. Copies of those cost sheets came back by 
return mail (mirabile dictu), and here is a sample: 


ISSUE OF JANUARY 30, 1914. 
REINO Oo oe as cae eae ends ae adne wea dude wacuddundek aa cane ne 
Eight columns plate 
Cartoon 
Express on patents 
Hand composition, 42 7-12 hours, at 80 cents 
Cylinder press, 2% hours, at 90 cents 
Folding and wrapping, 2 1-12 hours, at 60 cents...............-. 


NR co wccnccessstica canbe cecuweddssaeecdetuncseeukeneaucme 


The other cost sheets tell the same story of most eco- 
nomical production — hand composition at 80 cents an 
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hour, when most of us run from $1 to $1.20 an hour, and 
produced at the rate of a galley of eight-point in a little 
over three hours; cylinder press at only 90 cents, when 
many country shops will run to $2 an hour, and two make- 
readies and two runs in two and a half hours; bindery 
time at 60 cents, when it often runs to 80 cents (no 
“bindery C ” arguments, please) and all the folding and 
mailing disposed of in two hours and five minutes. Fur- 
thermore, there is not a cent charged for gathering and 
writing local news, and for furnishing the quality of news 
which the Leader furnishes. 

A digression — a lawyer consults a few authorities and 
then writes a “ brief,” for which he charges a sum in any- 
thing from two to four figures. The lawyer’s compensa- 
tion is not measured by the cost of the paper used, the time 
consumed by the typist in writing the brief and the depre- 
ciation on the typewriter. Of course not. The lawyer 
charges most of all for his professional service, and next 
to nothing for the simple cost of manufacture. Yet the 
country editor-publisher donates his professional service 
outright, and does well to even charge all the manufactur- 
ing cost against his newspaper. Think it over. 


Cost for Three Months. 


The Leader is a six-column quarto, using four pages of 
patents. Of course the costs for each issue during the 
busier months of the year run higher than the sample 
given above. Here are the costs which Mr. Lee submits for 
the months of October, November and December, 1913: 

Materials, Freight 





and Dray. Labor. Total. 

SPIMNIDE. Bb oWglectscea on cuaee sais $8.48 $58.26 $ 66.74 
TOT ee Te 7.53 62.58 70.11 
BEE ET. Lacannncsernsssaaiieorans 7.88 60.68 68.56 
UE AE. i oon esas cas haasae eens 8.09 48.54 56.63 
fo a ) URS epee Sane tarry peas 8.68 50.55 59.23 
REET T> cnucaachosasnnbaew ces 7.39 59.28 66.67 
ee re 8.23 53.76 61.99 
DNR et: os osc sanistates aresnn 8.44 57.16 65.60 
ge Ee ee ee es 8.23 51.22 59.45 
PRONEE Descanso oc ch aneasosaek 8.65 55.28 63.93 
POR Oe sins ec ets sas eas Were sie 8.60 62.93 71.53 
DE BO ccs seer ctesoaseerene 7.95 71.19 79.14 
IEEE LOD. wan Guuc be Deore ss 9.66 47.37 57.03 
ee Eee ae OR ea ean SP eaves are Seer eee more eres 


The receipts from subscriptions for these three months 
(one-fourth of the yearly) were $210.75 and from adver- 
tising $272.43, leaving a deficit for the three months of 
$363.43. 

Mr. Lee also included a detailed statement of the re- 
ceipts from legals for the year 1913, amounting to $94.55, a 
detailed statement of the receipts from paid locals amount- 
ing to $69.91, and from want advertisements amounting to 
$67.75. A statement of the number of inches carried for 
each issue was also given, running from 68 inches on Janu- 
ary 3 and 62 inches on April 4, to 211 inches on October 
24 and 209 inches on November 7. The volume of adver- 
tising showed about the usual variations between these 
extremes. 

A complete inventory of the advertising carried for the 
showed that the amount carried for the various 


year 
periods was as follows: Txehes 
NDR AR ne o.0s cn esbie tine Wise GR Ae SON Po wlio eis wl vialetu ooh ateserereon ne 309 
SEMI SMRINNMIEES ms, ois Wei uslat eos’ eine bch ete e esi baale wie Denies nce ase RIS a aa ore epee 67 
FAIR IGDID CR IMRMIONS 6 28s foe ce save nc Guo te lacpra us bie in verre wom Ta seo eile averm geese ot ateverorsls 78 
OT oS ae a ee eee NC mer ty Orme coerce 41714 
NE. en cba oaacck oat chine d eben DRE bees Seah R Rewer eet 476 
I NE in co caren be ReGN Rees make Rae hOee wena see 482 


Fifty-two issues 


AGE GA NOTE PRON 55 a 6 2 Sos) n':5 0 040s oe eo 0 aco sks Cb vs wg anew iw TRS ww msavnrontarem 6,587 
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Insist on Manufacturer’s Profit. 

With all this interesting data, which Mr. Lee says is 
“too interesting” for him, he asked me to compute his 
advertising cost by the inch. 

I do this by taking the gross cost of the paper for the 
year, adding a profit of twenty per cent, subtracting the 
receipts from subscriptions, legals, locals and want adver- 
tisements, and dividing by the total number of inches car- 
ried. I insist that a profit of twenty per cent on the 
mechanical cost is absolutely essential, and that when we 
speak of the “cost” of a newspaper to a publisher, it 
should always be with this profit on the mechanical cost 
added. If the country printer were printing the news- 
paper for some other person, he should expect to charge his 
customer that profit, and if the country publisher were 
hiring some one else to print his paper, he would be charged 
that much profit. Publishing and printing are two differ- 
ent businesses — widely different — and it is not a square 
deal to think for a moment of robbing the printer of his 
profit in order to make up for the business deficiency of 
the publisher. 

The average cost, by the inch, of advertising in the 
Leader is, therefore, as follows: 

IFCCH AMIGA “COSE is 0S s55 oes crs ee nts ea reniel ov ol prea Rare preleere nu eere $2.718.18 











SO Ser I TOME « z o5.5)5. Sick ek ee eee a Meh eceee asieed- Gere eceace ans 679.55 

ee TTC CTE TT TTeT Cee Terre TET 
Oe EE TET I 
BS C5 RK CRS CE ee hae wee KGERSSEN ONCE CESS ERS DER EOS 94.55 
ee Pe ree eee eT eT er eee 137.66 

; 1,182.21 

Gross cost of display advertising. ............cceecece cscs sG2s215.52 

PUDDM A ERDUN WRAP Gas: sows 0-5 so ovat Osa wae's Oe ow/on's Dnt ali ol ua enereneralerarecd 6,587 inches 

Averngereent Dy CHO TREN ce ccc eee ccd ecannie eeu as eneloo wena’ 34 cents 


Thirty-four Cents an Inch. 

Thirty-four cents an inch! There is the answer to a 
thousand questions which have been asked time and again 
regarding the cost of advertising by many a publisher of a 
small paper. 

Why does So-and-So work so hard and yet never seem 
to get ahead? Thirty-four cents an inch. 

Why does he keep that old junk instead of getting up 
to date? Thirty-four cents an inch. 

Why doesn’t he come to editorial meetings, or take a 
vacation once in a while? Thirty-four cents an inch. 

“ Thirty-four cents an inch” in its relation to the lives 
and labors of thousands of noble men and women through- 
out the country engaged in one of the noblest callings, is 
the hidden secret of a great tragedy, the turning-point of 
an epic poem of an industry. 

On a Sliding-scale Basis. 

But getting back to earth and computing the cost by the 
inch on a sliding-scale basis, we are compelled to estimate 
one factor, for which Mr. Lee did not supply the data, 
although he might have done so if really necessary. So, 
estimating the cost of advertising composition at $300 for 
the year, and subtracting this from the gross advertising 
cost, we get $1,915.52 as the gross cost of the white space. 
This sum, divided by 9,984 inches, or forty per cent of the 
total space in the paper, gives a base rate of 19 cents an 
inch. 


SGROER SHWE DENI (O08 Uy acs cites cto repanwe suse cmse cues cues $2,215.52 








Cost: Gf GIsPlAy= COMDOBITION «5 56.650. ae 65s 0ceics 019 eel b sieie 0. 0/6is-crererts 300.00 
Gost OF ute BRACE. <i i eicwick cee cacccescuwews oboe nocct nce ce enee 
Divided by total advertisement capacity...............0.005. 9,984 inches 
Gives a “base rate (Oh AMD Ol ois ere dis gests srecrebewren enonreuss 19 cents 
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To get at the deficiency to be distributed against the 
various classes of short term advertisements: 
‘ost of white space $1,915.52 
arly advertisements, 4,257 inches, at 19 cents 


)-easional advertisements, 2,330 inches, at 19 cents... 442.70 


1,251.53 


Deficiency against occasional advertisements............... $ 663.99 


The distribution of this $663.99 is done in accordance 
«ith the method heretofore explained in this department, 
11d gives most startling results as to the cost by the inch. 
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A Few Recommendations. 


Having run down all the cost elements of the problem, 
there remains nothing to be done except to use a little com- 
mon sense and backbone. Mr. Lee wrote me that Toma- 
hawk was a town of about three thousand population, but 
now in the transition period from sawmills and lumbering 
to other lines of manufacturing and agriculture. The size 
of the subscription-list for a town of that size is, therefore, 
explained. 

It is perfectly obvious that one thing the Leader needed 
was more business, but Mr. Lee did not make the mistake 
that has been made thousands of times and try to get. more 
business until he was sure that his rate was right. In his 
first letter he mentioned that he wanted to put in a rate in 
which he had “ confidence,” and in saying this he touched 
the key-note to any successful attempt to raise rates. The 
publisher must first of all have confidence that his rate is 
right before he can convince others that it is right. Busi- 
ness men can not think that any one is so foolish as to sell 
a thing for less than it costs, and if a merchant has been 
buying advertising at even five cents an inch he believes 
that of course there is some profit in it at that price. When 
a publisher makes an advance in his rates he must there- 
fore be fortified with the knowledge that his rate is right. 

Since the cost computations show a base rate of 19 
cents, which, with composition added every week would be 
28 cents, I recommended that he plan on overloading the 
paper heavier, and compute his “ capacity” on a fifty or 
sixty per cent basis. This would bring the base rate down 
to where he could put in a sliding scale of from 20 to 30 
cents an inch. 


Legal Business Necessary. 


Another striking thing about the Leader is that the 
receipts from legals are less than $100 a year, while the 
average newspaper in a town of the size of Tomahawk in 
Minnesota will have $1,000 from legals. Of course under 
the system of computing gross advertising cost here used, 
all the profit from the legals is used to keep down the cost 
on display advertising. Some day we want to see this 
concession to expediency abandoned and the profits from 
legals go directly to the publisher. In order to help bring 
his advertising cost down to the selling rate which it is 
practicable to use, I advised Mr. Lee to enlist the support 
of his community in securing a larger legal patronage. 
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Every newspaper is entitled to the legal business origi- 
nating in its territory. 

Subscription receipts for the Leader, and many other 
papers in the same circumstances, might be increased also 
by the greater use of copies of the local paper where it is 
desired to settle up the country. No piece of advertising 
literature makes quite the personal appeal, and speaks so 
clearly in the every-day language which the prospective 
settler can understand, as the local paper with its chroni- 
cles of local events and conditions. One paper in northern 
Minnesota has contracted to send five thousand copies a 
week for six months to persons in other States who have 
indicated a desire to learn more of this section. 

Another recommendation which I made to Mr. Lee was 
that he abandon the rule of admitting no advertising on 
the front page. I believe in the “clean front page,” but I 
also believe in being sensible about it. When a paper has 
only four pages printed at home, and sets only six to nine 
columns, that means that the front page will hold practi- 
cally all the good local news. This leaves the advertise- 
ments bunched together on plate pages, and is sure to have 
a bad effect on advertising patronage. Some good, clean 
advertisements on the bottom of the front page not only 
give those advertisements a good position, but release good 
local matter to give desirability to the other pages. ~ 


New Rate-card. 


The new rate-card which Mr. Lee has adopted for the 
Leader contains some interesting features, some of which 
I quote: 


Display Requiring Composition.— One year, 20 cents an inch; six 
months, 23 cents; three months, 25 cents; two months, 27 cents; one 
month or less, 30 cents. Orders for one month or longer must be on 
contract at rate provided. 

Display, Electrotypes Furnished (no composition whatever) .— One 
year, 12 cents an inch; six months, 15 cents; three months, 17 cents: 
two months, 19 cents; one month or less, 22 cents. Orders for one 
month or longer must be under contract at rate provided. 

Open Space Rate.— Twenty-five cents an inch for 480 inches or 
more. On contract only. No demand for space for one issue to exceed 
one page, or 120 inches. 

Extra Composition Charge.— Add 3 cents an inch to all rates for 
composition requiring 12-point type or smaller. 





ANNUAL ELECTION OF THE BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 
OF CLEVELAND. 

The annual election of the officers of the Ben Franklin 
Club, of Cleveland, held at the monthly meeting on March 
10, resulted in the reélection of James A. Cannon, presi- 
dent; G. H. Gardner, vice-president; and Dan Kaber, 
treasurer. The following directors were elected: J. F. 
Berkes, B. F. Corday, F. J. Martin, C. P. Carl, C. M. 
Hiles, B. B. Eisenberg, A. J. Herman and A. J. Watt. 
That the club is assured of a successful administration 
for the coming year goes without saying, as, based upon 
the past performances of the present executive, the future 
appears extremely bright. President Cannon has shown 
himself to be not only a capable executive but also an 
energetic and unfailing champion of all that is best in 
printerdom or for the printing trades. He places the 
trade first, considering it larger than the individual. In 
Mr. Gardner the club has an officer who is generous to a 
fault when called upon for either his time or financial aid 
for the cause. He did not feel that he could again assume 
the duties of the office, but the club members would have 
it no other way and he was finally prevailed upon to 
accept. Mr. Kaber has held his present position since the 
organization of the club and has proved a most capable 
financier. 
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CRITICISM OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS from the Ledger, Mexico, Missouri, are neat, but 
suffer for want of sufficient contrast between headings and body mat- 
ter. There is a tendency to place too much of the matter in display. 
The introduction of an occasional panel would break the monotony 
that exists in some of the specimens sent us. 

LoREN C. HUNTER, Wamego, Kansas.— The advertisements are very 
good indeed. We would prefer stronger headings, however, as they 
would not only make for better balance but would insure gaining the 
reader’s attention. You made good time on these advertisements, espe- 
cially since they are made up of a large number of panels. 

Epwarp C. Sterry, Kamloops, British Columbia.— The advertise- 
ments which you have sent are very good indeed. They offer no oppcr- 
tunity for criticism. 

Harotp R. Brice, of St. Louis, has sent in a large double-page 
advertisement and two full-page advertisements. They are very good, 


Last Two Days of January Clearance 
and Great Purchase Sales 
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Well-displayed page advertisement, in which raised prices are a feature, 
the work of Erwin Baldwin, Iowegian, Centerville, Iowa. 


In the two-page advertisement, however, 
the heading is not large enough. A two-page advertisement should 
have a large heading at or near the top. One thing about these adver- 
tisements that is commendable is the consistent use of heavy two-line 
prices. 

ADVERTISEMENTS from F. D. Starr, Riverside, California, are well up 
to the standard of former work sent by him and eall for no criti- 
cism. They are strong, readable advertisements of the class that bring 
results. 


well balanced and displayed. 


ERWIN BALDWIN, Centerville, Iowa.— Your advertisements are very 
good indeed, the display, though strong, being exceptionally good and 
for the character of the work not overdone. We would criticize the 
advertisement for Curtis J. Phillips, which is not at all consistent with 
the high quality of the other work, but we know in this case you were 
handicapped by having to follow the style furnished the advertiser by 
the manufacturer. This advertisement is not balanced, the heaviest 
portion being at the bottom. You could have taken the same copy and 
cuts and, by giving it a strong heading to attract attention, secured 
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good results. We are reproducing two of your advertisements as 
examples for readers of this department. The advertisements have a 
metropolitan appearance notwithstanding the fact that yours is a 
small-town paper. We congratulate you. 

Democrat, Aledo, Illinois.— The advertisement for Cobb, the drug- 
gist, is very neat, but there is not sufficient contrast between the dis- 
play lines and the text matter. We would suggest, therefore, making 
the heading larger and, in addition, bringing out the words, ‘‘ 20 per 
cent discount.” An important feature in good advertisement composi- 
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Striking, forceful display by Erwin Baldwin, Centerville, Iowa. 


tion is to bring out the selling points —that is, those words in the 
advertisement most likely to arrest the attention of the reader and 
influence him in favor of the proposition presented. 

Edina Sentinel, Edina, Missouri.— The Sentinel is indeed a credita- 
Endeavor to arrange your headings in a symmetrical man- 
place headings in their relative position in an opposite 


ble paper. 
ner — that is, 








NINTH S SEMI-ANNUAL CLEAN-UP SALE. 


| Begins Saturday, January 31st; Continues all Through the Month of February 
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Splendid department-store advertisement by Erwin Baldwin, 
Centerville, Iowa. 


column. Should there be a heading half-way down the page in the 
second column from the left, the best appearance is brought about by 
placing a balancing head in the same position in the second column 
from the right. The advertisements are well handled. 

THE Second Anniversary number of the St. Joseph, Missouri, News- 
Press Junior, which is published monthly in the interests of employee 
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of the News-Press (Senior), is very attractive and is filled with read- 
ing-matter which should prove interesting to any one engaged in the 
newspaper business. 

RoBSTOWN Reporter, Robstown, Texas.— Too much ink spoils the 
appearance of your paper, which is otherwise very attractive in spite 
of a tendency to overdisplay the advertisements. 

The Tropical Sun, West Palm Beach, Florida.— Your paper is well 
lled with good reading-matter. You have run the fountain of the 
ress too wide open on some of the pages. We do not like the two 
eadings running the full width of the first page. If your paper was 








To Leith’s Great One-Quarter Off 
Sale of Jewelry 


~ ~ TT . Pad 
Saturday we start our Great One-Quarter O'f Sale. This sale is looked forward to 
by many persons as the real economy event of the season. 
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Thousands of dollars worth of the best grade and highest quality wilt be on sale 
at prices that are unkieard of. This will be the time to purchase any article that 
you need now or at any future date. Buy, Birthday Présents now at 1-4 off saving. 


JOHN LEITH 


Advertisement by I. A. Grabmeyer. 























seven columns instead of six, so that the extra column would serve as 
a dividing line between the two three-column headings, the idea would 
be good, but as it is, some other arrangement of headings would be 
better. The advertisements could be improved. 

Record, South Pasadena, California.—'The annual mid-winter spe- 
cial edition of this splendid newspaper is at hand and from every 





Two Big Banner Days —Thursday 
and Friday in Our Fur Department 


FUR OPENING 


and Fur Sale of the Finest Line of Fur Sets, Fur Scarfs, Fur 
Muffs and Fur Coats. You Can Make Your Un- 
restricted Choice on These Two Days 
AT JANUARY PRICES. 











Hundreds of Beau- 
tiful Pieces 


will be sacrificed at late winter 
prices for Thursday and Friday. 


Could You 
Think of a Nicer 
Gift 





Beautiful fur coats will goon sale 
at heretofore unheard-of prices. 
Come and look—you be the judge. 


Delay of Cold 
Weather 


which is sure to come soon, com- 
pelled the manufacturers to make 
big reductions at this time of the 
year, instead of waiting until Jan- 
uary. Here's where you get the 
benefit of the weather. 











for Mother, Sister or Wife than a 
beautiful fur set or separate piece? 
They come in all skins and are 
guaranteed right or money re- 
funded. Our fur coatsare the best 
that money can buy. Don’t let 
anything prevent you from com- 
ing to this big buying event, 
Thursday and Friday, 
December 4th 
and Sth 
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A well-balanced, symmetrical advertisement by I. A. Grabmeyer, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


standpoint is excellent. The feature, however, is the presswork, and 
the manner in which the Record pressman has executed the half-tones 
on news stock is a revelation. The edition is a credit to its publishers. 


Journal, St. Mary’s, Ontario.—You are to be congratulated upon 


your large circulation, 
St. Mary’s, and which assures advertisers that you cover the field. 


which 


is unusual 


for a town the size of 
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such a splendid list the crowded condition of your paper brought about 
by an overabundance of advertisements, if such a thing is possible, is 
not surprising. The business end of the paper is admirably taken care 
of, but some criticism incident to the mechanical features is in order. 








200 Tracts of Farm Lands 


of from five to forty acres will be 


Given Away Absolutely Free 





WITH NO CHARGES OR FEES OF ANY KIND 
among those registering st os office of the Chamber of Commerce of —< of Lake Worth, 
Pi Beach county, between January 20th and April 30th, rere 

must be white, of legal age. and not qualified voters of Palm Beach coun 

tery about this edvertioement—the tracts are really 


if. If there is anything further you wish to know conce: 
write to us. We want you to come to Lake Worth and see our city. 


Chamber of Commerce, Lake Worth, Florida 


ving these contests 























A simple, readable advertisement from The Herald, Lake Worth, Florida. 


Each month THE INLAND PRINTER reproduces in this department what 
might be termed model first pages. A careful study of these, we are 
sure, will be of inestimable value to you in the preparation of your 
paper. A clean first page with four top heads, and other headings 
graduated in sizes to meet the requirements of news items of varying 
importance, would enhance the appearance of the Journal very much. 
You might reduce the size of your pages to six columns, printing more 
pages of course, which would permit you to handle the advertising and 
leave your first page clean. 


Post, Sheridan, Wyoming.— Your paper is exceptionally neat. It 
carries a good run of live news-matter and a plentiful supply of well- 


THE SHERIDAN POST 


“amb Your No 2 Semi Weekly 
SHERIDAN IS GOING TO HAVE 
A BEAUTIFUL BRICK BUILDING ~ 


‘Will be Near Burlington Statioa---Home of Sher- 
idan County Farm and Other Exhibits 








“Price, 5 Comte 
Gael - {KNIGHTS 01 OF PYTHIAS OBSERVE 
=e a GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY LAST EVE 


° Lect Fuaction Very Largely Attended by 
Members of Order and lavited Friends 


Sheridan, Wyoming, Friday, Feb 20, 1914 Tomday and Friday 





| NEXT SCAMER'S scuooL | 


| api Pag Rented ia 1 P Mall Prereme Were ingremns. 


‘To be o Vear.Rowod Expmition of the Resources and Advasingts of This 
Comment y latereang, ead the Sana) Seave Ove 0! Frevtaby 


oes of Chamber of Comers far» 


CASPER MEET REPRESENTATIVE 
GATHERING IN ALL ITS DETAILS 


| Pam Laid Reninte Contin otto Pian Hemistom Adeyied 
salen Cousitate Pasty Prthrn. 
erwark, arch” tbe Order 


SOLDIER BOYS 


° ORGANIZATION 
TAKE A HIki 


GOES ON APACE 


A well-balanced, symmetrical arrangement of a first page. 


displayed advertisements. The first page is reproduced and represents 
a well-balanced, symmetrical arrangement. 

Tribune, Worth, Missouri— You publish a good paper, the only 
criticism to be made being in regard to presswork. The fountain seems 
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to be opened too wide and the ink appears to have been reduced more 
than was necessary. 


THE initial number of The Free Lance, a monthly organ instituted 
and published at Omaha, Nebraska, in the interests of German- 
Americans, has reached this department. It is well printed, well edited 
and deserves success because of merit. 


Times, New Milford, Connecticut.— Your paper is splendid from the 
editorial standpoint. The advertisements stand in need of improve- 
ment, which could be brought about by the use of borders and by care 
in the matter of display, the tendency being to attempt to display too 
many lines in the various advertisements. The article in the Job 
Composition department of this issue is particularly applicable to your 
compositors. 


DEAN C. TrIPPLER, publisher of the Canova, South Dakota, Herald, 
has purchased the building, equipment and subscription-list of the 
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Department of Journalism, Kansas University, of which Dr. Merle 
Thorpe is dean. The articles contained in the initial number should 
prove of inspiration and worth to every publisher who reads them. 


Illinois’ Woman Editor. 

Miss Hetty Cattell, of Denver, is managing editor of 
the first exclusively woman’s journal to be published in Illi- 
nois with only women on the staff. She edits the Evanston 
North Shore Review, a weekly. 


Members of Kansas State Editorial Association to 
Attend School 
Kansas editors will take a week off in May to go to 
school at the State University, according to the plan of 
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Your eyes should have the best 
attention possible. Ourglasses mean 
better vision for you. 

Our service combines a scien- 
tificexamination made by aspecialist, 
with glasses fitted completely at one 
reasonable charge. 


We fit also the 


KRyYPTO 


LENSES 


the only satisfactory one-piece Lens 
made for near and far sight. 


No lines, seams or cement; no 
blurring; two pair glasses in one. 
When in the city visit our optical 
department and consult our optician 
without charge or obligation. 
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Three methods of handling the same copy for a jeweler’s advertisement, sent to this department by C. W. Wheeler, Glenwood, Iowa. 


Press, of Howard, South Dakota, and assumed charge on March 1. 
Mr. Trippler publishes a model paper in the Herald, and if the Press 
is not already up to that standard it soon will be, for he expects to 
divide his time between the two papers. 


Hanover Progress, Ashland, Virginia.— Your paper is_ splendid, 
being crowded with good news-matter and exceptionally well printed. 
Of course your advertisers will rally to your support in larger num- 
bers, and that very shortly, for so good a paper is an asset to the 
town. You overdisplay your advertisements. The best and most effec- 
tive advertisements are those in which but a few points are brought 
out, and there should be strong contrast between the display lines and 
the body matter. The first page is very effective. 


Herald, Lake Worth, Florida Your paper is well edited and 
printed, the presswork being especially neat. We reproduce an adver- 
tisement that represents a strong display and a simplicity of arrange- 
ment which means results for the advertiser and a reduction of the 
cost of composition for the publisher. 

The Kansas Editor made its initial appearance on February 1, and 
is a well-printed monthly magazine devoted to the interests of the Kan- 
sas publishers. The publication is the product of the plant of the 


the Executive Committee of the State Editorial Associa- 
tion. The committee unanimously indorsed a proposal to 
hold a four-day session attending university classes before 
going to the regular meeting at Manhattan Friday and 
Saturday, May 15 and 16. 

Simultaneously with the editorial short courses, a 
National Journalism Conference will be held at the uni- 
versity at which prominent state and national editors will 
lead discussions on newspaper questions. 

Special courses in such subjects as “ Cost-finding and 
Efficiency,” “Advertising and Circulation,” ‘ Newspaper 
Costs and Typography,” and “ News” will be given, and 
the editors will spend four hours each day in the class- 
room studying modern newspaper methods. After the 
morning lectures from 8 to 12, the editars will take part in 
discussions on publishing problems. A national figure in 
journalism will make an address each evening. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
snces as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
-xperience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
ted as ially desirable for the good of the trade. 
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Position Open for Foreman. 


(1872) <A position is open in a live country town in 
Indiana for a foreman. Well-equipped country office, gets 
ysut a weekly paper from eight to twelve pages and does an 
extra good grade of catalogue and commercial work. Man 
positively must be able to do good presswork. 


Cost Clerk and General Office Man. 


(1873) Young man, twenty-seven years of age, with a 
wide experience in all branches of office work, but who has 
in the past few years made a special study of cost account- 
ing and efficiency methods in the print-shop, would like to 
secure an opening as assistant to the manager. Would 
also consider lithographing line and be willing to supplant 
any deficiencies and start low if the right opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Graduate of high school and business col- 
lege. At present employed, but without outlook for further 
advancement. 


Opportunity for All-around Printer. 


(1874) A small plant in Virginia is desirous of secur- 
ing the services of a reliable all-around printer. He must 
be a good job-compositor and have a thorough knowledge 
of platen presswork. One who can be left in charge and 
know that he is working for the interest of the company. 
Unquestionable character essential. 


Job-plant for Sale. 


(1875) Four thousand dollars will buy an up-to-date 
job-plant in a Wisconsin city. Plant was appraised a year 
ago at $4,690, since which time over $300 worth of material 
has been added. Yearly sales for past two years have been 
$7,000. This would be greatly increased by one with sales 
ability. Owner does not feel fitted for the work. Denham 
cost system in operation. Well worth investigation. 


Would Learn Three-color Engraving. 


(1876) Young man of twenty would like to get in as 
a sort of understudy in the three-color department of an 
engraving establishment. Has studied this branch a great 
deal and is greatly interested. He has had two years’ expe- 
rience in line and half-tone work, as well as other depart- 
ments, but is most interested in three-color work. Will 
start at $15 a week. 


Pressman Wishes to Locate in New England or Canada. 


(1877) Cylinder and platen pressman, age thirty-six, 
seventeen years’ experience on various classes of press- 
work, would like to get in touch with some printing concern 
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in the upper States of New England or in Canada, prefer- 
ably a private manufacturing concern. Salary not so 
much an object as change of climate. Single. Temperate 
and reliable. 


Country Editor Seeks Position. 


(1878) Country editor of many years’ practical expe- 
rience would like a position. Competent to handle any 
department of the business, and would accept a lease on 
any kind of basis. Can give references as to mechanical 
and editorial ability and as to reliability and sobriety. 


Desires Position as Printer-distributor. 


(1879) <A young man, a deaf-mute, who has had four 
years’ experience at the printing business in Chicago, 
would like a position as printer-distributor either in or 
close to Chicago. Good references. 


High-class Pressman Seeks Change. 

(1880) A man with thirty-two years’ experience at 
the printing business, who has a thorough knowledge of 
all classes of presswork and now has charge, at a salary 
of $70 a week, of a large pressroom having three offset 
presses and a three-color rotary, would like an oppor- 
tunity to grow into something larger. Would be a good 
man for a plant having a large rotary, or rotary, flat-bed 
and offset equipment. Has made a study of all the latest 
methods, and makes it a point to keep up to date. 


Good Opening for Practical Printer. 

(1881) A large printing-house in Central West wants 
to procure, as general manager, a man who has had prac- 
tical experience as an all-around printer, also experience 
in the selling end of the business, and as manager of the 


- whole plant, and who understands handling men. No 


investment necessary. A big, broad-minded man wanted. 
A general line of large catalogue and publication work 
done. 


Pressman Wanted in Northwest Town. 


(1882) Country printing-office in Minnesota town 
would like a pressman able to do general “ second-man ” 
work in shop having two platen presses and a two-revolu- 
tion Whitlock. 


All-around Artist. 


(1883) All-around artist of many. years’ experience, 
capable of specializing in booklet and catalogue designing, 
would like to secure a position in a good medium-sized 
city. A first-class letterer and can do the better kind of 
retouching. 


Proofreader. 


(1884) Young lady, graduate of Oberlin College 
(A. B. 1906), with five years’ experience in journalistic and 
proofreading work, would like to secure a position either 
as proofreader or in some phase of newspaper work, 
reporting, desk-woman, editing or writing news-matter. 
Several months’ work on daily paper, and for nearly three 
years assistant editor of an educational magazine of some 
reputation. Union. 


All-around Printer Seeks Foremanship. 


(1885) All-around printer and pressman, thirty 
years’ experience, would like to secure a position in the 
West, Middle West or Southwest as foreman. Thoroughly 
understands estimating and buying stock, city and country 
experience, capable ad.-man and make-up, tasty job-com- 
positor, and careful pressman. Union. 
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I. T. U. Student Compositor. 


(1886) First-class compositor and I. T. U. student 
would like to secure a good position where one well 
grounded in the principles of typography would be appre- 
ciated. Prefers Canada. Twenty-six years of age. 


Seeks Superintendency or Foremanship. 


(1887) Man of twenty years’ experience as jour- 
neyman, foreman and manager, supplemented by the 
I. T. U. Course and a course in estimating, would like 
position as superintendent of medium-sized plant, or fore- 
man of composing-room in modern shop. Good executive 
and organizer and can guarantee results at minimum cost. 
Prefers to locate in southern California or Minnesota, but 
will go anywhere. 


Composition Plant for Sale. 


(1888) Profitable one-machine linotype trade-plant 
located in one of the large print-shops of a Wisconsin city 
for sale. Rent, light, heat and power furnished free. Also 
carries contract guaranteeing about $200 worth of work a 
month. Price, $6,000. 


Opening for Proofreader. 


(1889) A proofreader of experience is wanted in a 
plant doing court and State contract work. Permanent 
position to right party. 


Compositor Seeks Change. 


(1890) Young job-compositor, twenty-four years of 
age, desires to make a change and secure a steady position 
with some reputable firm doing fine work. With present 
employer twelve years. Prefers Middle Atlantic States. 
Union. 

Ad.-compositor Wishes to Locate with Daily. 


(1891) Young man, nineteen years of age, with three 
years’ experience on presses and in ad.-alley would like to 
get in the ad.-alley of a good daily, or would go with good 
weekly where he could set advertisements. Prefers south- 
ern Michigan, but would go anywhere. 


Superintendent or Composing-room Foreman. 


(1892) All-around printer with thorough knowledge 
of presses, stock, proofreading, revising, ink, etc., seeks a 
permanent position as superintendent, general manager or 
composing-room foreman in a shop that is not now properly 
managed. Has made a thorough study of cost systems, 
printing-shop efficiency, estimating, business development 
and high-class printing. Can handle all classes of com- 
mercial jobwork, catalogue, directories, blank-books, mani- 
fold and technical and scientific books and magazines. 
Married. Age twenty-seven. Makes no difference where 
shop is located. Nothing less than $30 a week considered. 


Seeks Editorship on Weekly or Semiweekly. 


(1893) Man of forty-nine years of age, with twenty- 
five years’ experience in newspaper work, would connect 
with first-class weekly or semi-weekly in the capacity of 
editor, or as assistant editor and assistant manager. 
Worked at the case fifteen years; some experience in the 
job department, but the last ten years in editorial and 
reportorial capacities on both dailies and weeklies. Good 
proofreader, head-writer and an average solicitor. Will go 


anywhere, but prefers the farming regions of the Middle 
West. 


Nothing less than $20 a week considered. Union. 
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Linotype Operator Would Locate on Eastern Coast 
of United States or Canada. 

(1894) Man of twelve years’ experience in the trade, 
having served a seven years’ apprenticeship in one of the 
best shops of England, and later learning to operate 
machine, would like a position in the latter capacity on the 
coast — preferably the eastern coast of the States or Can- 
ada. Has been a compositor in all branches and held down 
a junior proofreader’s job. At present on night run, but 
prefers a day job or else where there is more than one 


machine. Average five thousand ems an hour. Union. 
Proofreader. 
(1895) Proofreader of fifteen years’ experience on 


nine morning papers, and in six large job and publishing 
houses, would like to secure position. Would go anywhere. 
Thoroughly competent for all classes of work. Quick and 
accurate. 

Printer—I. T. U. Graduate. 
Modern, versatile foreman, ad.-printer, wishes 
I. T. U. graduate. 


(1896) 
job or news situation in Northwest. 
Union. $25. 

All-around Printer Seeks Change. 

(1897) All-around compositor, stone-hand and proof- 
reader would like a change in position and locality. Pre- 
fers the South or Southwest. Has had experience as fore- 
man and superintendent. At present passing upon press 
proofs in one of the largest printing-houses in New Eng- 
land. Prefers a position as foreman, superintendent or 
head proofreader. 


Editor, Printer and Photoengraver. 

(1898) Practical editor, printer and photoengraver 
desires a position with a publisher who can utilize his 
services. Understands outdoor photography and stereo- 
typing. Also has a printing and photoengraving outfit. 


Cost and Order Clerk Seeks Location. 

(1899) Young man with three years’ knowledge of 
printing, at various times holding position as order clerk, 
cost clerk and salesman for different printing concerns, 
during which time he gained a knowledge of printing-office 
routine, cost systems and paper, would like to get in touch 
with some firm in the East that offers a good opportunity. 


Seeks Foremanship of Composing-room. 


(1900) All-around printer, twenty-six years of age, 
would like position as foreman of a composing-room or as 
layout-man in a plant that handles a good grade of work. 
Experienced in estimating, proofreading, laying out work, 
presswork, etc. Prefers position in State where climate is 
moderate, and in a plant where an interest could be pur- 
chased if mutually satisfactory. Union. Married. 


Paper-ruler Desires Position. 


(1901) Young man, paper-ruler by trade, would like 
to secure a position either in this country or a foreign 
country. Age twenty-four. Has had seven years’ expe- 
rience on jobwork and is considered first-class. Single. 


All-around Man Seeks Location. 

(1902) Young man, thirty years of age, raised in New 
England paper-manufacturing center and _ thoroughly 
familiar with printers’ stock, a good packer and shipper, 
would like to connect with a good house wishing a man of 
his ability. Three years with the largest printing, binding 
and lithographing house in eastern Pennsylvania as stock- 
man and shipper. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Swink Printing Press Company Opens Branch Office 
in New York. 


The Swink Printing Press Company, of Delphos, Ohio, 

nanufacturer of the Swink two-revolution press, has 

nounced the opening of a branch office at Room 527, 

ribune building, New York. Hunter Bradford, formerly 

‘ the Keystone Type Foundry, and of Parsons & Whit- 
more, is in charge of the new office. 


Graphic Arts Exhibition in Leipsic. 


The North German Lloyd Steamship Company is doing 
everything possible to make successful the International 
Exhibition of Graphic Arts and Book Industries to be 
held in Leipsic, Germany, from May to October this year. 
In order to induce Americans interested in the graphic 
arts to attend the exposition, the North German Lloyd 
has decided to book them at the minimum rate during the 
“ out-of-season ” period, assigning them to superior accom- 
modations. This will mean a great saving and the offer 
can be taken advantage of on steamers leaving New York 
after July 15. Visitors leaving during that period will be 
assured of seeing the exposition complete. 


Thompson Typecaster in Great Britain. 


The P. Lawrence Printing Machinery Company, Lim- 
ited, of London, England, has secured the sole selling 
agency for the Thompson typecaster for Great Britain and 
Ireland, and has signalized the occasion by installation in 
two of the most important London printing establish- 
ments — Eyre & Spottiswoode, and Spottiswoode & Co. 
John Murray, manager of the P. Lawrence Printing 
Machinery Company, is well and favorably known in 
America, having been until two years ago manager of 
the Chicago branch office of the John Thomson Press Com- 
pany, where he made a reputation as a hustler, which 
reputation has followed him to England, and made him 
one of the most popular men in the printing-supply field. 


The Hamilton Cold-pressed Steel Galley. 


The galley storage of standing matter is a new depar- 
ture in printing-office practice, but a very popular one. 
To meet this new condition, The Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has designed a num- 
ber of different galley storage cabinets, and now announces 
a galley which is moderate in price and so good that one 
printer exclaimed when shown it, “The last word in 
galleys! ” 

The Hamilton cold-pressed steel galley is a new depar- 
ture in galley construction. It is smashed from a single 
piece of metal with jointless corners, which are extra stiff 
because the surplus metal is crowded into the corners, 


thus making an automatic reinforcement. As printers 
know, the corners of most galleys are the weakest part. 

This new galley, an illustration of which is shown here- 
with, is made from a uniform thickness of metal in all 
sizes. The manufacturers state that in determining the 
weight of metal to be used, they ascertained what thick- 
ness would be required for the largest galley, and then 


The Hamilton Cold-pressed Steel Galley. 


maintained this straight through the line down to the very 
smallest one they make. These galleys are made from 
special analysis steel on presses weighing sixty-five thou- 
sand pounds each. They are made in all standard sizes 
— job, news and mailing— and are supplied in pressed 
steel or galvanized iron, or will be furnished with a spe- 
cial zine plating which is extra smooth and extra nice. 
A sample galley will be sent by the manufacturers free 
upon request. 


The King Printing Company Reorganized. 


The King Printing Company, 27 Worthington street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, formerly under the manage- 
ment of Myrton T. Smith, who is entering the insurance 
field, changed hands March 1. The new company’s officers 
are M. E. Boedeker, Charles S. Russell, and J. G. Soulsby. 
The company will publish The Founder of Business, a 
printers’ house organ, which was formerly printed in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Soulsby becomes general 
manager and president, and is making a number of 
changes in employees, machinery, and material for the 
production of high-grade printing. 


‘*What’s What in Canadian Advertising”—By 
W. A. Lydiatt. 


Under the title “ Lydiatt’s Pocket Guide to What’s 
What in Canadian Advertising,” a book is being pub- 
lished which, it is claimed, will be the first and only book 
of complete information concerning Canadian newspapers, 
magazines and all other advertising mediums, their circu- 
lation, advertising rates, and other helpful and necessary 
facts and figures. The book is being compiled and pub- 
lished under absolutely independent auspices, and all facts 
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and figures, it is said, will be strictly up to date. It will 
be bound in flexible leather, 34% by 6 inches in size, will 
contain over 240 pages, and will be ready for delivery 
some time during the month of April. The price will be 
$2.50 a copy. W. A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge street, Toronto, 
Ontario, is the publisher. 


Clippinger & Smith’s New Adjustable Chase. 


A new adjustable chase recently invented and patented 
by Clippinger & Smith, of Carmi, Illinois, is a device that 
should receive the attention of every printing-plant owner 
desirous of increasing the efficiency of his equipment. The 
illustration gives a splendid idea of the utility of this 
chase. The basic principle is a chase having split bars, 
between which are patented eccentrics that spread the 
bars and cause the lock-up. The bars have a ratchet and 
thumb release that engages notches in the chase at dis- 
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job press. The press was installed especially for the occa- 
sion, and operated by the Brooklyn Eagle during the 
entire exposition. 

The exposition press was purchased by the Martin B, 
Brown Printing & Binding Co., New York city, which 
will move into its new building on April 1, 1914. The 
company’s first Standard has been running for over three 
years, and it is so well pleased with the results from this 
press that it is adding to its Standard equipment. 

The Brooklyn food show was a very great success, and 
showed the great progress made toward standardizing 
food products, and the Standard press no less showed the 
rapid progress being made toward standardizing jol- 
printing and placing it on a more profitable basis. The 
press was exhibited by the American High-Speed Press 
Company. The Wood & Nathan Co., 1 Madison avenue, 
New York, is the sole selling agent. 


Clippinger & Smith’s New Adjustable Chase. 


tances of picas apart. A pica line-gage around the chase 
is a guide for jobs, etc., and will be found a great con- 
venience. Points of advantage claimed for this chase are 
as follows: Expediting the locking up of forms. Assur- 
ance of register in colorwork. Ease and simplicity of 
manipulation. Compactness and completeness — every- 
thing needed is before you. Time saved in cleaning up 
form — unlock chase and work is done. Assurance of 
form being exactly in center of chase when desired. 
Elimination of all furniture and quoins, saving much time 
over present method. Possibility of form buckling is 
eliminated. No furniture is used, and power is applied 
directly to type. Gage around top frame of chase shows 
exactly what measure job is set and also does away with 
printers’ line-gage. 


The Standard Press at the Brooklyn Food Show. 


Newspapers are always enterprising and on the out- 
look to issue the latest news, particularly in connection 
with large expositions and industrial shows. At the Pure 
Food Exposition, at Brooklyn, New York, held the first 
two weeks of March, the Brooklyn Eagle occupied one of 
the most prominent booths and issued the Food Show 
News, a complete four-page special paper every day, 
which was printed on the Standard high-speed automatic 


The Emboso Sales Company Incorporated to Handle 
the Emboso Process. 


The Emboso Sales Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Columbia to handle the 
Emboso process, and has taken over all patents and rights 
owned by the American Emboso Company, a Delaware 
corporation, and the Embossing Process Sales Company, 
of New York. Offices have been opened in the Riggs build- 
ing, corner Fifteenth and G streets, just opposite the 
Treasury, in Washington, D. C., from which the business 
of licensing under the patents, and the manufacture and 
sale of supplies will be conducted. 


Thompson Type Machine Company Secures Compositype 
Matrix Library. 


The acquisition by the Thompson Type Machine Com- 
pany of an entire Compositype matrix library was one of 
the most important developments of the month in the 
typecasting-machine field. Thompson typecaster users 
have heretofore been supplied with all the latest faces 
from the libraries of Thompson matrices in New York and 
Chicago, but many of the popular faces made in Composi- 
type matrices could only be rented from the Compositype 
library on the payment of daily rental fees. Now that 
the Thompson company has secured this line of matrices 
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it proposes to loan them to users of any make of type- 
caster on the same basis as its own make of matrices — 
no daily rental charges and no limit on the length of time 
a font may be retained. A nominal fee only is charged 
when fonts are exchanged. This important announcement 
will add to the popularity of the Thompson typecaster, 
ard the company’s broad policy of renting matrices to 
al. makes for it many new friends. 


New Home of the Segnogram Press. 
To build a new printing home that would be the “ ideal 
p: nting home,” the architecture and construction of which 
wuld be characteristic of the spirit of the institution, and 
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the trimmings are a darker shade of brown, and white. 
Every phase of modern sanitary construction has been 
adopted. The space occupied by the building is 50 by 125 
feet. The equipment consists of three cylinders, two Colt’s 
Armory, three platens, power cutter, folder, stitchers, etc. 
The plant is operated almost exclusively for the produc- 
tion of advertising literature, and practically ninety per 
cent of the work produced is colorwork. The company 
does not compete on work where price is a consideration. 
It has steadfastly stayed away from this class of work, 
and to-day is enjoying a rapid growth and good business. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with a copy of 
the company’s announcement of its new home, and also a 
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NEW HOME OF THE SEGNOGRAM PRESS, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


conducive to the highest effort and the utmost efficiency, 
was the aim of Young & McCallister, Incorporated, of 
Los Angeles, California, which company one year ago took 
over the Segnogram Press. That this aim has been car- 
ried out successfully is clearly shown by the accompanying 
illustration. In this building, which is located at 920-922 
Santee street, just on the edge of the business district, 
have been combined the plant and general offices, and the 
down-town office. 

As shown in the picture, lawns with flowers and semi- 
tropical shrubbery are on two sides of the building. The 
building is two stories front and rear, with one-story 
space between. The roof over this intervening space con- 
tains eight large skylights, which insures the best of 
light for the workrooms. The walls are built of four 
courses of brick. The floors are of solid concrete, but in 
the composing-room and offices flooring of matched lumber 
has been laid over the concrete. The front of the building 
is of an old English type, the bricks being twelve-inch 
ruffled, of dark brown, laid in Naples yellow mortar, and 


copy of the first issue of its house organ, The Needle, both 
of which are characteristic of the high quality of the work 
produced by the company. 


Proposed Tour to Cover the Leipsic and London 
Expositions. 


From May to October, 1914, two large expositions 
that are of special interest to the printing trades will take 
place in Europe — the International Exhibition of Graphic 
Arts, at Leipsic, and the British American Exposition, at 
London. An opportunity is open to printers to make the 
trip covering these two expositions at a very reasonable 
rate of expense, and under conditions that will insure a 
pleasant time on the way. The following tour is contem- 
plated: Leave New York the middle of July, spend six 
days in Leipsic, three days in Berlin, three days in Lon- 
don, returning to New York the end of August, consti- 
tuting a trip of about thirty-five days. Provided a party 
of two hundred printers can be brought together, the cost 
of the entire tour, including first-class accommodations all 
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the way through — steamer, railroad and hotel expenses, 
etc.— will be $275 a person. Those who are interested 
and desire to participate in this trip can obtain full par- 
ticulars by addressing Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 


A. F. Wanner & Co. Changes Name to Horace Hacker 
and Company. 


Announcements have recently been sent out to the 
effect that the firm of A. F. Wanner & Co. has legally 
changed the corporate title of its business to Horace 
Hacker and Company. The business remains under the 
same ownership, management and legal status as before, 
the name, only, having been changed. The company was 
established thirty-nine years ago by A. F. Wanner, and 
has continuously been in business as a printers’ supply 
house, typefoundry and manufactory. The present owner- 
ship dates from October, 1910. 

The company manufactures the line of Potter proof 
presses, and the Wilson patent book-block, both of which 
have long since established their efficiency and value for 
printers. Recently, the Poco proof press was brought out 
as an inexpensive machine of the modern type, and it has 
found a wide field. Last summer the company installed 
a complete new manufacturing plant in Chicago, so that 
it could readily improve the quality and variety of its 
product, and be of greater service to the printing trade. 


The Universal Typecaster. 


The Universal Typemaking Machine Company, 321 
North Sheldon street, Chicago, announces that the Uni- 
versal typecaster will be exhibited at the Graphic Arts 
Exposition, New York, April 18 to 25, and invites visitors 








The Universal Typecaster. 


to the show to witness how a printer can be fitted up to 
make his own type in exactly the same manner that foun- 
dry type is made. In addition to giving the printer cheaper 
type of perfect finish, with faces clean, sharp and deep 
cut; with bodies of remarkable solidity regardless of size, 
accurate in every way, in point, set and height to paper, 
the machine gives the printer a flexibility of resources in 
making type and sorts to meet every exigency. The com- 
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pany recently acquired the entire matrix equipment of 
the Compositype Company, which, taken with its own line 
of matrices and new faces being cut, brings the matrix 
equipment to nearly one thousand fonts. These are shown 
in an elaborate catalogue now in press, which will be sent 
free on request together with other explanatory advertis- 
ing literature regarding the Universal typecaster itself. 


William J. Mingle, Jr., Succeeds W. A. Vitty as 
New York Manager of Keystone Type 
Foundry. 


W. A. Vitty, who opened the New York branch of th: 
Keystone Type Foundry in 1903 and is entitled to fu'l 
credit for the splendid growth of that branch, retire! 
from the position as manager on March 21. Mr. Vitt’ 














William J. Mingle, Jr. 


began his career thirty-two years ago under the tutelage 
of his uncle, Andrew Little, of the firm of Farmer, Little 
& Co., and has been “ at it” continuously from that day. 
He is of the old school and probably one of the best-posted 
men in typefounders’ affairs in the country. Mr. Vitty 
plans to enjoy a well earned and much needed rest. 
Whether or not he will, later on, again assume the cares 
of business, he has not yet determined. 

William J. Mingle, Jr., who succeeds Mr. Vitty as 
manager of the New York branch, is probably as well 
equipped to perform successfully the duties of that posi- 
tion as any one connected with the printers’ supply busi- 
ness in the United States. He has had years of expe- 
rience in successfully selling machinery, type, and the 
miscellaneous material that printers use; is one of the 
few real printing-plant efficiency experts and has probably 
done more in modernizing, methodizing and systematizing 
the work and equipment of newspaper and job offices in 
recent years than any other man. Mr. Mingle has a thor- 
ough knowledge of printers’ requirements, excellent ability 
as a salesman, and a personality which makes for him a 
warm friend of every acquaintance. He is widely known 
among printers and publishers throughout the entire coun- 
try, and is especially well acquainted among the members 
of the fraternity in the territory covered by the New York 
branch. 
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HE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
ms to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
srs relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 

are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


year, $3.00 ; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. 
opies, 30 cents; none free. 
‘RIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
iter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
»n Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
newal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
ibseribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 
eign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
iollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
ompany. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 
‘ORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 


Sample 


o send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 


proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 
Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RaItHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowANn & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HepELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNst MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


minimum charge, 80 
minimum charge, 








Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents per line; 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BOOK PAGE ELECTROS. 


PUBLISHERS — Get our low prices for your ‘book page ‘electros; the 

combination of an efficient linotype plant (with low overhead ex- 
penses), a high-grade art department and an electrotype foundry, under 
the same roof, enables us to quote prices on platework that will be 
very profitable to publishers. DULUTH NEWS TRIBUNE CO., 26 
East Superior : st. Duluth, Minnesota 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Completely equipped newspaper plant and job business, 
established for thirty years, situated in a live town and in the heart 
of a rich agricultural community, in central Minnesota; modern and 
practically new equipment; excellent advertising patronage locally and 
substantial foreign contracts; subscription-list extending over large ter- 
ritory adjoining; excellent opportunity for practical man especially ; 
this is no snap but a good proposition; owner retiring account of 
healthh AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A VALUABLE MODERN DAILY NEWSPAPER PLANT; book 

and job office; building and equipment complete can be bought upon 
reasonable terms; owners are prepared to make liberal terms to respon- 
sible newspaper men looking for such an opportunity; for full particu- 
lars address, ARTHUR S. KIMBERLY, New Haven, Conn. 


PROFITABLE ONE-MACHINE LINOTYPE trade plant for sale; 

enough work is guaranteed by one firm to keep machine busy six 
hours per day; they also furnish space, light, heat, power, ete.; con- 
siderable other linotype work of a very profitable nature; excellent 
future. LINOTYPE, 260 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GERMAN INCORPORATED “COMP ANY takes agency or - manufacture 
of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 

European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 

TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 

FOR SALE — Printing and stationery business, est. 1897; capital, 
$60,000; owners have other interests; will sell for $6,000 cash and 

$100 per week, no interest; growing western city of 50,000. Address 
W. F., 550 Transportation bldg., Chicago. 


JOB PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; 
wishes to retire and offers special inducement ; 

particulars address GEO. A. MILLER, 709-711 Locust st., 

Iowa. 

COMPLETE PRINTING PLANT, practically new, bargain ; three jok 
presses, power cutter, type, stones, ete.; considerable business wil 

be furnished purchaser; excellent opportunity for some one. D 602. 

FOR SALE —A complete printing plant in a growing city in Wiscon- 
sin; business is paying good dividends; interested parties must 

have at least $10,000; balance taken on a mortgage. D 610. 

A PRINTER’S OPPORTUNITY — Reliable man with some capital can 
connect with first-class printing concern with established reputation. 

Address BOX 486, Pulaski, Va. 

FOR SALE — On account of death, old-established printing plant in 
San Francisco; splendid opportunity. S. W. CHARLES, University 

av., Palo Alto, Cal. 

















splendidly equipped; owner 
prompt action; full 
Des Moines, 




















ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill ana 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of. Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher blidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 








QUICK ON 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. ond. Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


ae set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 4 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


W YORK 


VISE a 


Free ae 
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REBUILT, absolute guarantee, Pony Cottrell 2 

Cranston 2-rev., bed 25 by 38, 4 roller; Pony *Whitlock 2-rev., bed 
27 by 31; Pony Campbell 2-rev., bed 23 by 30; Whitlock 2-rev., bed 
39 by 52, 4 roller; Cranston 2-rev., bed 34 by 50, 4 roller; Hoe Stop, 
bed 29 by 42, 4 roller; drum cylinders and job presses, all sizes; paper- 
cutters, 23 inch to 48 inch; wire stitching, perforating, slitting, scor- 
ing, bronzing, punching machines; send for illustrated list with prices. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston, Mass. 


2-rev., bed 25 by 30; Pony 





REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber, 4-rolier, 
46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 


37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $500; Campbell Economic, 45 by 60 
bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New York. 
C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 17-23 
Rose st., New York. 





FOR SALE — Kellogg offset press, 3314 by 59 inches, with Dexter 


feeder attached; also one hand press, 37 by 66 inches, and a 
graining machine, 32 by 66 inches. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE — Dexter folder in first-class condition, by company in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; size sheet folded 22 by 34 inch maximum and 10 by 

15 inch minimum: this will prove a bargain; must be sold at once. 

D 606. 

LINOTYPE, “CANADIAN MODEL, No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 

dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING co., LTD., Halifax, N..S:, Canada. 











FOR SALE —1 3 by 6 inch) to 2 iw 18 ‘inch Seybold ‘Duplex paper- 
eutter; 1 21 by 29 inch to 40 by 60 inch Brown folding machine, 
with Dexter feeder attached. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and blades. 

THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

LINO- TYP EWRITER — The typewriter on built: like a linotype” 3; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agenis wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 

WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 














JOSEPH E. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP — AIl size Scott rotary press, in good condition. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE — 82 by 48 inch Emmerich & Vonderlehr bronzing machine, 
$150 f. 0. b. cars Kansas City. D 518. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. E. W. STEPHENS 


PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILI 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


LINOTYPE— Model 5, with one set of matric ices. 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 


LINOTYPE — Model _ 5 with 2 
Wilmington, N. C. 


FOR SALE—14 by 22 
D 602. 





J. J. HARPELL, Boar 


;. L’ACTION SOCIAL, 





magazines. JACKSON & BELL CO, 





Universal; fine condition; great bargai:. 


HELP WANTED. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — Two first-class color operators, two finishers; give con - 


plete details in first letter. C 472. 











taking care of ‘stock and light bindery work; permanent pasties ; 
none but first-class man need apply; give references and full partic - 
lars, and state wages in first letter. THE MARSH PRINTING CO, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





FOREMAN — PRESSMAN OR PRINTER, with $500 or more to inves 
can secure good position with large established publishing hous 
(8 presses) ; for particulars, address D 619. 





Proofroom. 











FOR SALE—1 No. 00, 4-roller, 2-revolution Miehle, 39 by 55 inch 
bed; 1 No. 00000, 4- ‘roller, 2-revolution Miehle, 42 by 64 inch bed. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMER, Sheridan make, with single and 











double heads, in rebuilt condition, $75. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 


assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 


St. John, N. B., Canada. 


LINOTYPE — One Model No. 
matrices, liners and ejector-blades. 
Cumberland, Md. 





8, excellent condition; two extra sets of 
EDDY PRESS CORPORATION, 





LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





LINOTYPES — 2 “Model 9, in “first-class condition, very little used. 
STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY, 16th and Arch sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


LINOTYPE — Model 3, 
motor. HARPER PRINTING CO., 
phia, Pa. 





with one magazine, one font of matrices and 
1012 Chaneellor st., Philadei- 





ONE BURTON ROTARY PERFORATOR, in very good condition; will 
take one-fourth original price, as we have no further need for it. 
D 611. 


CROWELL TABLET BINDING MACHINE, good condition, very use- 
ful in a bindery; we have two and need only one; low price. D 611. 





THOMPSON | TY PECASTER — With three full fonts of matrices. 

SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
LINOTYPE — Model 8 ; with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 








LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, good condition; complete with two sets of 
German matrices. THE ABENDPOST Co., Chicago, Til. 

FOR SALE — One Senadinn entbien, No. M-3204, in a nition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 8, with 22 fonts of matrices. 
HENRY LINOTYPING co., Detroit, Mich. 








THOS. P. 








LINOTYPE — Model 1, with one magazine and c one e font of. ‘matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





PROOFREADER OF EXPERIENCE, 
contract work; permanent position to right party; 
STATE JOURNAL COMPANY, Frankfort, Ky. 


in plant doing court and state 
union. TH!) 





Salesmen. 


WANTED 


NEW YORK CITY REPRESENTATIVE 
AND MANAGER 


Familiar with the Printing and Paper 

Trades, to represent machinery manu- 

facturer. Ability and acquaintance in 
New York City essential. 


Address D 603, care Inland Printer 


























INSTRUCTION. 

A A BEGINNER > on the: “Mergenthaler will ‘find the “THALER- KEY- 

BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the 
thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, twe- 
letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, Germain. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


SITUATION WANTED BY A RULER of over 20 years’ experience; 

prefers stock work; can operate double deck, also automatic self 
feeder; job in paper-mill desired; no difference as to union or non- 
union. D 601. 














the print. 
without screw-driver or wrench. 











MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


































igton, 
$5. 


e, 
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FOREMAN OR MANAGER IN BINDERY, all-around man and expe- 
rienced in all its branches, with twenty-five years’ experience; 

South preferred. BOX (172, Savannah, Ga. 

BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all Sencelien. wants : ella: 
possesses good exeeutive ability; is a first-class mechanic, finisher, 

forwarder, ete- Address D 564. 





Composing-room. 


FORSMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Situation with firm employ- 

ins from 10 compositors up; has been superintendent and desk fore- 
man for 15 years; familiar with both linotype and monotype machines, 
blan!-book and loose-leaf work, and can get results; prefer South or 
West: union. D 604. 








COMNINATION AD. AND MACHINE MAN seeks permanent posi- 
tin; union; 22 years of age. C. L. WOOD, 1230 Main st., 
Dub: ue, Iowa. 


Mol ‘RN, VERSATILE AD.-FOREMAN PRINTER, 
a wishes Job or news situation in Northwest; union; $ "4 





LIN‘ tYPE OPERATOR wants steady situation; union ides a. 
© 572. 





Engravers. 
MEC ‘\'ANICAL RETOUCHER AND DESIGNER penceny to annus his 
piesent position; applicant will make his specialty mechanical and 
pers; ctive drawings from blue-prints; only absolutely permanent posi- 
tion .ih a chance of advancement will be considered; firms only with 
the ¢ sire to secure an honest, able man with ambition need pay atten- 
tion ‘o this; address all communications to D 608. 





FORi;MAN NOW EMPLOYED by large engraving house wants posi- 
tion as manager; used to handling men; knows good work and can 
turn it out; first- class references. D 607. 


FIRS '-CLASS COLOR ETCHER, whe can nein pose work, 
wishes to change his position. C 272. 





Lithographers. 


WAN rED — Position as manager of printing and: Veheawehinas | cor- 

poration ; will invest some money in right proposition; business 
must be on paying basis; all correspondence answered and confiden- 
tial. D 600. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





PRINTING MANAGER — Successful manager would make change May 

1; now holding position as general superintendent of firm of 
national reputation doing highest-grade work; would prefer plant in 
or near Chicago, where could take any part of selling or manufacturing 
organization with him; in touch with local and national selling fields; 
wants to get hold of well-equipped plant of not less than eight cylinder 
capacity. D 615. 


POSITION WANTED — Position as mechanical superin Saiens of 
printing-plant ; twenty years’ experience with printing-office machin- 
ery, all models of linotypes included. C 587. 


Office. 


OFFICE MAN (26) “WANTS POSITION, ‘Santini. experienced in 

printing-office details, cost-keeping, ete.; quick and accurate at 
figuring and typewriting; knowledge of stenography; five years’ ref- 
erences from last employer. D 605. 





COST MAN — ACCOUNTANT — ESTIMATOR — CAPABLE MAN- 
AG < a wide experience and successful record; highest refer- 
ences. 





Pressroom. 


FOREMAN PRESSROOM is open for position in Chicago, Middle 
_ West or Northwest; 46 years of age; 20 years’ experience on the 
highest grades 8-color and half-tone work; experienced in handling 
help and getting best results; reference; union. D 609. 





A FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN seeks permanent position ; 
west of Chicago preferred; 35 years old; married; union; does 

not use liquor cr tobacco; no wanderer, seven years in last position; 

character, » ability and reliability references. D 492. 

HIGH-CLASS, EXPERIENCED, UNION, CYLINDER PRESSMAN 
seeks permanent connection with reliable firm; west of Chicago 

preferred; references furnished; results guaranteed. D 614. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


SECONDHAND MOTORS WANTED — Little used, secondhand, varia- 

ble speed Kimble motors; one each %, %, 4%; one 2-horse variable 
speed with auto controller; one 2-horse constant, speed 1,200; lowest 
price for cash. Address HERALD AND RECORD COMPANY, Trav- 
erse City, Mich. 








WANTED, in Chicago, a Miehle press, 68 to 74 inches; a Monotype 

fully equipped, a jobbing book folder; an automatic power cutter, 
44 inches or more; if you have any one of these for sale, state full 
particulars, price, ete. D 613. 


PRINTING ART — If you have a copy of The Printing Art for March, 
1912, you wish to dispose of, write THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


ONE OR TWO COLOR PRESS FOR BAG WORK; 
Press; state make, size, condition and price. D 61 


also power baling 


WANT ED — ry secondhand press (rotary preferred) to print continuous 
rol! of paper 18 inches wide. D 612. 








WAX ENGRAVING PROCESS. 


HAVE “YOUR BLANKS “AND RULED WORK WAX- ENGRAVED: 
cheaper than setting; it improves your printing; send for samples 
and estimates. PROGRESSIVE ELECTROTYPING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama 
Canal in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, moun- 
tains in relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for 
imprinting; our own and original new idea, educational as well as 
interesting; write for quantity prices; one dozen assorted samples, 
30c postpaid; same series in post-cards. L. L. POATES PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout’ — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 





Rensetgpe Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 3-15 





Cc. king and Emb 





SHEPARD, THE H. 0., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 





Chase Manufacturers. 


KEYSTONE TYPE. FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted- brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-1 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New York; 

610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. C., England. 

Satin-finish plates. 6-14 








NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 


Cc. a a 
g 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 


Bites Cc ens 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Embossing Dies. 





STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 

Write for cur samples. 11-14 

BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. OSCAR FISCHER CO., 633 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 





Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic ‘guaranteed non- n-curling gummed papers in 1 sheets and rolls. _&14 


Hot-die Suleeion. 
HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 


tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 








Job Printing Presses. 
AMERIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS co. — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Mot and A ies for Printing Machine. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
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Numbering Machines. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 












Rebuilt Printing-presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. -14 























C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York, successor to Van 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; guaranteed as 
represented when erected on your floor. 10-14 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 
JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 


12-14 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, every day. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 Roughing Machines. 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and S li AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., Stereotyping Outfits. 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- - 
logue. 1-15 A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produ es 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junetion, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 8-15 





Plat 1 mid Ss ae 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, manufacturers of 
photoengravers’ and electrotypers’ machinery and supplies. 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 101 Beekman st., New York City, N. Y. New 
England Representative: United Printing Machinery Co., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 2-15 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 








Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 
11-14 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
born st. 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 








Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 


151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So. Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1 





Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 
2-15 


Established 1850. 


Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of 


steel equipment for eccmplete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 
3-15 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing- 














office equipment. 7- 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 





Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 

















two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-14 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 
j aT ee : 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY —See Typefounders. 3-15 





Rare Books on Printing. 





I CAN SUPPLY RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS and pamphlets relat- 
ing to the art of printing, as well as recent ones, especially those 
mentioned in the papers of Mr. H. L. Bullen; the markets of the 
world searched for those not in stock; rare engraved portraits of 
European and American printers supplied at once. H. BARTON, 602 
West 139th st., New York, N. Y. 2-15 





the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 


‘being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the tye 


—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methids 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use” ¢ ld 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dea er 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kin'‘s. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, : 7) 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th -..; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buff: 0, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 8d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair :- 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, : ip 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 De a- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Dall:s, 
2024 Commerce st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague a .; 
Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-14 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quali:y, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufactur: rs 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house ior 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th & Spruce sts.; New York, 88 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., Wet; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth 
st., and San Francisco, 688-640 Mission st. 8-15 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 








Type, borders, orna- 














ments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 
Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
Wood Goods. 7 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 7 








BOOKS. 


PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING 

AND STEREOTYPING. By C. S. Partridge. Contains all the infor- 
mation heretofore published on these subjects, and facts, figures, hints 
and suggestions gleaned from practical workmen and from the author's 
personal experience and observation. It is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion for the practical workman and the amateur. It is essentially a 
reference book. The subjects are carefully indexed and alphabetically 
arranged for the convenience of the reader. $1.50. 


HISTORY OF COMPOSING MACHINES. By John S. Thompson. 

Contents: Introduction, Individual Type Machines, Hand Appa- 
ratus, Automatic Justifiers, Type Casters and Setters, Typecasting 
Machines, Type-bar Machines, Impression Devices, Slugeasting Ma- 
chines, Perforated-paper Controllers, Transfer Machines, Other Methods, 
Patents on Composing Machines, American Patents, British Patents. 
200 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, $2. Flexible leather, $3. 











ELECTROTYPING. By C. S. Partridge. Contents: Historical Review, 

The Battery, The Dynamo, The Bath, Steel, Brass and Nickel Baths, 
Management of Baths, Agitation of Baths, Measuring Instruments, 
Preparation of Work, Molding, Building, Metallizing, The Conductors, 
Depositing, Casting, Finishing, Trimming and Routing, Revising, 
Blocking, Dr. Albert’s Metal Molds, Reference List of Terms, Proc- 
esses and Apparatus. 213 pages, cloth, $2. 


STEREOTYPING. By C. S. Partridge. Contents: Introduction, The 

Flong, Preparing the Form, Cold-process Stereotyping, Casting, 
Sawing, Shaving Machines, Trimming, Routing and Beveling, Revising, 
Blocking, Appendix. Cloth, $2. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING, particularly of the modern com- 
mercial processes, together with terms used in related branches, as 

electrotyping, lithographing, advertising, printing, art, photography, 

ete.; 108 pages, 34% by 5%; 75c. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


A MANUAL FOR WRITERS, giving information on rules of writing 
and practices in printing, by John Matthews Manley and John 

Arthur Powell, of the University of Chicago Press; 226 pages, cloth, 

$1.35 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING. By John S. Thompson. A pam- 
phlet containing a system of fingering the linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
Revised edition, 50 cents. ae 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
latest two-letter machine. 25 cents. 
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Twin Disc 


Two Colors at One 
Impression 
No Cutting of Rollers 
Colors Do Not Mix 





Sold by all Printers’ Supply 
Houses 


Ready for use. 





For over fifteen years 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


has been acknowledged the most flexi- 

ble, strongest and whitest padding prep- 

aration made. HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street - > NEW YORK 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x g inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


DO YOU KNOW WHY?P 


You can find out, by keeping an accurate check 
on the output of your presses. 
REDINGTON COUNTERS 
will tell what each press is doing; will not repeat 
or jump; all steel; no screws; easy to set; large 
figures. Equip your presses with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 





Simplex 


Ink Fountain 


Strength 
Cleanliness, Quick Adjustment J 





Simplex Manufacturing Co. 
1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. = li 
Open for cleaning. 








A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
; ' money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 












































F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 





CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO.,, Inc., Depz. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 








ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 





a 
66 Rou hin 99 for the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three- color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 





Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 





IF YOU WANT THE VERY 
BEST 


Padding 


Composition 


that is possible to produce 





Seecreeee PADDING COMPOSITION 


PUT UP IN 5, 10, 25 AND 
' 50 LB. TINS 


18c per pound 


F. O. B. Hartford 
Send for our circular TO-DAY 


In 
A CLASS BY 


Zi LF 
A DANIELENE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE BLACK-CLAWSON Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Builders egg emma Are You Alive 


of q\ => Ad | Le abe To the great saving that you will effect througn 
4 == ' the use of the 


“Ideal” Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 
(Gummed Paper 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls} | ™,,,|| SSSSS52522 | 


Sizes—6 x 18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches Dulv es 

With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls Label FLAT FLAT bia shite i 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating Means , 
Just What Brands 


Machinery and Special Machinery 
It States 
GUMMED PAPER 
































=x) The demand for die stamped stationery opens 
a new and profitable field for every printer. 


Write for details and samples of work done on the \ Our gummed paper is made for all climates and _ build- 





OSCO DIE STAMPING PRESS ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
Geel Puncrediinauseiont aound andil so tidies: weather. Made in various colors and weights. 
A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Easy to operate. Special and stock monograms. 


B=; Osco Mch. Co. 185 Franklin St. Boston 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


Standard of the Government Printing Office BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 1536 Monadnock Bldg. 


KEYBO ARD P APER Cincinnati, Ohio: 601 Provident Bank Bldg. 
for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
The More You Know About 


Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 


a ighb ho / , th ill b ) 
for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. ee eee ee Pha a a a 


Send on your paper ait tn si on it to show you. UNIVER S AL-PE ERLESS 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York ROTARY PERFORATOR 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 
It has a successful and unapproached record of many years’ 


standing. p 























DURANT COUNTERS 
at $5.00 
Settle the Count 


An efficient cost system includes counters on 
all jobbers—efficient, dependable, readable, 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. 

At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


THE W.N. DURANT CoO., Milwaukee Wis. 








PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


’Phone: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


; Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 
R E B i I i [ PR I N I I N G leat Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 

in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


MACHINERY Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 
Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters Manufactured A c; BURTON’S SON 


Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding By 
118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 
130 




















i STOP AND 
SAFETY 


opus superiority of Monitor Controllers 
is evidéhced by their selecti6én as stand- 
ard equipment on the presges and other / 
machinery of such plants.as Yaa 

Rene ae 


~~ Curtis: Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
ayes Publishing Co. 


R. Donnelly 
Wikeew Atkins & Co. . 
American Label rp » New York 
. S. Lithograph Company ©”. Cincinnati 
Ss. Printing company “i 


Si © Cov » . . Baltimore ~~ J 
F Bureau of Eng ngra fog& Printiog. Washington bref '" 


‘ - ‘Monitor System with Safety Lever Station not- 
f provides absolute and instant control of every . 
movement of the press, but effectively’ safe- 


q yards the operator, the machine and the mofor.. 
As ' Bulletin 21. f 


"Monitor ontrllerCompany 


Boston, 77 Franklin Street a York, 30 Church soe 
pron 104 Old Colony Building delphis, 826 Drexel Building 


tf * 











Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 















Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leaf Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one of our 
Vulcanizers. 

A Write for Catalogue 

; The 
 J.F.W.DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEW BUSINESS 
WITHOUT COST 


is generally a delusion and a snare; but the 
progressive printer who provides his customers, 
both present and prospective, with 


Appearanceofour Neat 
Cards in Case 











OTEEL COMPANY, 


SITTEBURGH.PA. 
FLSHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 





Peerless Patent Book FormCards 


can not only get new business without cost, but stir up a 
lot of business from his present customers; these cards are 
a trade-mark for up-to-the-minute tradesmen. Can the 
printer afford to be less up-to-date than his customer? Get 
these cards into your business; your customers want them 
and are getting them elsewhere; why not let them get them 
from you? These cards have no rival, no competitors; they 
are the “wonder of the world of cards.”” 


Write for trade price and samples and do it to-day 


| The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 
132 


We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





There is Big Money 












Our PBESS Is the in 
aera Automatic 
Cheapest Card 
In PRICE[ Printing 
on the Everywhere 


MARKET 
a Booklet 
FREE, .,, 





: TENG 


MAKERS 542 JACKSON BLD., CHICAGO 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 
















CHICAGO 











PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and te be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 























Pearl Web Grippers 


pronounced by pressmen simple, serviceable, ac- 
curate, and highly satisfactory. 


Fit any platen press and can be instantly adjusted. 


Our Style 2 Gripper 


is a wonder for general requirements, for by setting 
two straight grippers together a stripping arrange- 
ment is formed that will absolutely prevent the 
work from getting into rollers and disc when a 
perforating rule is used in the form. 

Made in four distinct and different adjustments. 

Send for complete information, prices, ete. Sold 
at all branches American Type Founders Co., 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, or 


E. C. CLARKE 
400 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“The Outfit Does Just What You Claim for It 


(THE VANBOSSER is sold under a positive guarantee) 


This statement was made by the Golding Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Mass., manufacturers of Golding Job 
Presses, who made a test on a 15x 21 job press of what THE VANBOSSER will and can do. 


With Perfect Safety You Can Make a Hot Stamping Press of Any Platen in Your Shop 


See Our -— at the New on The Vanbosser 


is an electrically heated mounting block for emboss- 
ing dies, and is indispensable to the printer who 
appreciates high-class embossing results. 

Notea few important features—then send for full particulars. 





250 to 500 degrees of heat in 15 minutes. Bed of press is 
never superheated. Expensive mica insulation throws all 
the heat up, underneath the die, where it is needed. Think 
of this one feature. Is made fool-proof. Heat regulated by 
special circular knife switch, hanging on extension cord. 
No changing of terminals. 

We build the Vanbosser to work on both 110 and 220 volt 
circuits, either a. c. or d. c. current. We also build special 
sizes; a 5x10 inch block for use on die-stamping presses 
and small C. & P. Gordons; 24 x 36 inch blocks with trolley 
arrangement for use on cylinder presses. Our standard 
block is 11 x 13%, outside measure, taking a die 9x 12 inches. 
It will lock either way in a 14x 22 chase. We also furnish 
brackets for standard size so as to go to press without lock- 


1 ing in chase. 
ar VANBOSSER MEG. CO. 
firms now do- Fr —— 26 E. Woodbridge Street, DETROIT 


at plo 4 CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Way.” Special block, with die capacity of 12x18 inches. 536 Transportation 513 Hudson St. 
Showing special scoring bars adjustable while block Building 


is on press. These bars are furnished to run both ways on block. This block built for MILLER & RICHARD. S , 
' ; I , Sole Foreign Agents and Manu- 
use on 14x22 inch press. Brackets at corners are removable so can lock block in facturers, Toronto, Canada. 


larger chase for use on cylinder press. 
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HOW CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THESE TWO TIME-SAVERS? 


The modern print-shop, fighting for its share of business, should be equipped with these two cost-reducers and time- 
savers. Every move an employee makes in a print-shop means something—therefore every effort should be productive. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Descriptive 

Matter. 


THE NATIONAL PROOF PRESS THE NATIONAL ROTARY TYPE-HIGH CUT PLANER 


_Take a be look at the illustration and note the many conveniences. Furnishes an easy, simple and rapid method of making all plates perfectly 
You shoul see it in operation to appreciate its many meritorious points. true and type-high. It handles plates to be used on patent bases as well as 

It automatically feeds, inks and cuts off. Feeds from roll; inks form up mounted. Planes wood, lead, or brass. The price makes it a profitable 
to 8% wide by 23% long; impression is subject to adjustment. investment for the small as well as large composing-room. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: National Rotary Perforator NationalCrimper, Scorer Stereotype Machinery One and Two @olor Roll and Bag Presses 
Meseraul Mitering Machine 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY, Incorporated 


Agencies in Principal Cities OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 101 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK Factory: Athol, Mass. 
TELEPHONE: BEEKMAN 3283 
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Brown's Linen 





A Big Black Blot! 


It can’t disturb the bookkeeper whose 
books are made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper — not one whit. 

Under the erasing knife the heaviest blot 
disappears in a fine powder—and the erasure 
can be written over without the pen-point 
sticking and spattering— without the ink 
running and blurring. 

The fine writing qualities of Brown’s Linen 
Ledger extend through the sheet. This is 
one of the reasons why record books and 
ledgers made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper will give full satisfaction to your 
customers—why it pays to recommend 
Brown’s. 

Books made of Brown’s cost so little more 
than books made of ordinary ledger paper, 
that no one will hesitate paying the extra 
cost once they know the superior writing, 
erasing and lasting qualities of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made with 
and without our flexible Invisible Hinge. 






We are also makers of All Linen and 
Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 


FACSIMILE a>, WATER-MARK 
LILBROWN co<> PAPER CO, 
Liven 80 temas 
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“Old Fashioned 
Folding Methods 
are Expensive 


The sota/ cost of folding by old-fash- 
ioned methods is a /ofa/ Joss. In other 
words, whatever you pay out for folding 
reduces your profit just that much. 

A Sidney-Perfect Attached Folder, 
connected to any type of 1, 2 or 3 revo- 
lution cylinder press, giving rear deliv- 
ery, will eliminate the cost of folding 
folios and quartos, and minimize the 
cost of folding 6, 10 and 12 page com- 
binations. You couldn’t get better 
service from a perfecting press. 

Making the folding a part of the printing opera- 
tion means not only a great saving in labor, but a 
saving of valuable time on press day. 

The cost of the Sidney-Perfect is extremely 
moderate. Write for details and we will show you 
how this folder will meet your needs exactly. 


The Sidney Folder Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


A successful printer takes great pains when buying printing machines. 
He has much at stake. But where he has much, we have more. If he 
made a mistake in judgment, it could be remedied by a greater or less 
money loss. But our lease of life as builders of printing machinery would 
expire if we were not more critical in the building than he in the buying 
of a printing press. Tests of the value of our machines are and have been 
made, day by day, through years of use, and our statements are the results 
of our own shop tests and the actual experiences of printers who own and 
run our machines. They leave us secure in the knowledge that whatever the 
business conditions — you can improve the condition of your business if you 


RUN BABCOCK PRESSES 
THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is the newest, the most perfectly equipped, the fastest, finest two-revolu- 
tion built. We shall be glad to tell you why. 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Miller & Richard 
General Western Agents General Agents for Canada 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
































What Is Your Definition of 
“Ink Economy”? 


@ Economy does not mean paying little and getting much, but the true saving is in 
obtaining a full measure of value for the price. 


@ You can depend on obtaining the greatest ink bargains at the right price (not the 
smallest price) when you use inks that have stood the test and are known for depend- 
able quality — and that means our inks. 


@ It should be genuine satisfaction to the printer to know that he can obtain honest 
ink values, quick service, at ink value prices. 


@ If you have never tested our inks, suppose you let us ship you a sample consigr- 
ment of one, two, three — in fact, all of the following striclly high-grade half-tone blacks. 





Pierce Half-Tone Black Egyptian Half-Tone Black Peerless Half-Tone Black 
50c per pound 65c per pound 75c per pound 


DUNN INK WORKS 


1543-1551 Niagara St., Buffalo, New York 





























ASK ONE OF YOUR PRINTER FRIENDS 


WHO IS MAKING MONEY EVERY DAY WITH 


The EMBOSO PROCESS 


What he knows will be better than anything we claim for the Process, and a 
whole lot more to the point than what somebody who has never tried it thinks. 


You will be surprised to learn where the 
money is made in using the process. It is 
not in competition with the copperplate 
engraver and die stamper, as you imagine. 


In truth—The Emboso Process has no competition. Suppose you write us for samples 
and information. 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 


(Controlling basic patents) 
RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














































THE PREMIER 
THE WHITLOCK PONY 


These two machines, covering all 
sizes of letterpress from an envel- 
ope to 46x66 inches, and compre- 
_hending every grade of work from 
plain type to the most magnificent 
and exacting half-tone printing in 
black and colors, will give a prod- 
uct unequaled in quality and 
quantity by any other make of 
two- revolution press of same size 
and style, and at a minimum cost 


of production, both in money and 
trouble. 


An investment in either a Premier 
or Pony Whitlock will net a 
greater return than can be derived 
from any other machine. 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, 

Seattle, Dallas, Portland, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Gro. M. STEWART, 92 McGill St., Canada East. 

Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia— ALEx. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 15 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England, 
Europe, except Great Britain and France — WALTER KELLNER, Esq., Barmen, Germany. 





























HONIGMANN 


AUTOMATIC PLATEN 
PRESS FEEDER 


AN ATTACHMENT FOR A 10x15 GORDON PRESS 


Feeder in Position tor Automatic Feeding. 


1,800 to 2,500 impressions an hour. 16,000 

to 20,000 impressions a day. Guaranteed to 

feed all kinds and weights of paper, envel- 

opes and cardboard. — ae 


and Hand 


EASY, SIMPLE and PERFECT of * Tee, Feeding. 
OPERATION. 


Write for information, prices, terms, ete. 


HONIGMANN AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


WINTHROP BUILDING, DULUTH, MINN. 
NO DELIVERIES UNTIL AFTER MAY 15, 1914 




















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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THE LINOGRAPH 


You Take No Chance When You Buy a 
LINOGRAPH 


Because The Lino- 
graph Company guar- 
antees that the Lino- 
graph will produce as 
much and as good 
composition as any 
slugcasting machine 
on the market. 


Because The Lino- 
graph Company guar- 
antees the Linograph 
to be of good mechan- 
ical construction and 
agrees to replace any 
parts which may prove 
defective, at any and 
all times, free of cost 
to the purchaser. 


Because The Linograph Company agrees to add any 
improvements made within the next two years which are 
applicable to machines of the present model, free of cost 
and without solicitation. 

















Because The Linograph Company agrees to defend any 
suit for infringement brought in connection with the pur- 
chase of any of their machines, and pay all expenses in 
connection with such suit. 


Because The speed at which the Linograph may be oper- 
ated is limited only by the ability of the operator. 


Because the range of the Linograph is wide enough to 
satisfy any one. 


Price, $1,800.00—Terms to Suit 





WRITE US FOR INFORMATION, AND TELL US WHAT YOU WANT 





THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 


































“Minus the Electricity” 


Is the name of our new folder telling the 
advantages in using the 


Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer 


Those who equip their printing machin- 
ery with the Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
use it in summer and winter. They do not 
detach in the summer because they find it 
helps to make operating smoother at every 
season of the year. It protects them against 
unexpected weather changes. 























Over four thousand Chapman Electric Neutralizers in use. Let us tell you dy whom and why. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
Makers of the U. P. M. High-Speed Vacuum Bronzer—Fastest in the World, 
and the U. P. M. Automatic Feeding Machine —The Best Feeder Made. 
Dept. B, Jamaica Plain, Boston Dept. C, 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agent WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 

















































All-in-One Wire Stitcher 
—None Better 


Our No. 6 PERFECTION WIRE STITCHER 
embraces every efficient requirement — therefore the 
name justly applied: ‘‘ PERFECTION.”’ 


Its construction is of the very best. Its capacity— 
two sheets to % inch in thickness, flat or saddle. 










Instant adjustment to any thickness desired. Un- 
rivaled as a general purpose stitcher. Takes wire 
20 to 30 gauge — round or flat. 







Its service is dependable every hour in the day. 
Motor equipped by direct gear or belt drive as 
desired. Requires small floor space. 


Think of every fault common to stitchers, and you 
will have thought of every fault absent from the Morri- 
son “Perfection.” 


The J. L. Morrison Co., Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


119 West Harrison Street 


Head Office and Factory: 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






















New York: 
401 Lafayette St. 




































ANNOUNCEMENT 


W E beg to inform 


the printing fraternity 
in general, and all typecast- 
ing machine users in 
particular, that we have purchased 
an entire Compositype matrix 
library, embracing all the most 
useful faces made for that typecaster, 
which, in addition to the very fine 
assortment made especially for the 
Thompson Typecaster, gives us the 
most complete matrix library in 
the world. 





We shall continue our broad 
policy of renting all matrices to users 
of any typecasting machine, and 
respectfully solicit their patronage, 
offering better service, a wider range 
of type-faces, and no daily rental 
charges. Write for catalogue and 
matrix exchange plan. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


624-632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Set in Type Made by the Thompson Typecaster. 





































How Many Times Have You Wished 


for an offset press that will produce the 
greatest number of perfect impressions per 
hour at the least cost—yet perfect work? 


You have your wish completely fulfilled in the 


Bigelow Offset Press 


It is the offset proposition of the hour, and 
every one who has carefully investigated its 
product, speed, construction, etc., pro- 
nounces it just what they have been looking 
for all these years. 

It prints and delivers a folio sheet, 17x22; will print 
four letter-heads on 8!4 x11 at a speed of from 6,000 
to 10,000 impressions per hour. 





You should investigate this wonderful 
press before making your final selection 


The Bigelow Press Sales 


Corporation 
436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 







































ISN'T IT WORTH WHILE 
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To have a picture before you a// 
the time, of just what each pro- 
ducing machine in your plant is 
—or is not—producing — and 
to know why? 

THIS WE CAN DO, and 
sufficient idle time can be made 
productive time to pay you 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY for 
every fifty machines electrically 
connected to one 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


Adapted to wood -working, 
textile, clothing, shoes, printing, 
binding and allied industries. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE 
RECORDER CO. 
1701-1703 South Clark St., Chicago 


















































Commercial 
B lack No. 406 


The Most Wonderful Ink Made 


A Job Ink 

A Book Ink 

For Job Presses 

For Auto Presses 
For Cylinder Presses 





Won’t dry on disc, or plate, or rollers, 
or in fountain, or can. Sets immediately 
after printing and dries in short time 
on any paper stock. Works alike on 
book, cover, bond, flat, orledger. Price, 
50 cents per pound in lots of ten pounds 
or more (not prepaid). 


Southern Oil & Ink Co. 


10-12 Vandewater St., New York 
416 Deaderick St., Nashville, Tenn. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 








Send Your Orders to Us 


If it’s ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
‘“WE DO IT” 


When you have calls for High-Class 
Engraved or Embossed Stationery, 
such as— 

School Announcements 
Wedding Invitations 

Dance Programs 

Menus 

Club Invitations 

Monogram Stationery 

Cards and Other Social Forms 


—take the order, send to us and we 

will fill it quickly, and ship to you for 

delivery. There’s good profit in it for 
the local printer. 








Steel and Copper Plate 
Steel Die Embossers Engravers and Printers 
16 to 20 Randolph St., CHICAGO 

















When Time Means Money 


Your bindery should not be ham- 
pered with “drawbacks.’”’ The keen 
competition of to-day demands of the 
printer the best equipment to be had; 
otherwise he will lose his position 
in the parade of successful printers. 


There Are Many 
Reasons Why 


you should investigate, then install 
one of our smooth (every-hour-in- 
the-day) running Folders. 

The Anderson line ‘of Job, News- 
paper and Circular Folders answers 
the call of your need. 

Complete information will be 
mailed you upon your request. Get 
ready now for this heavy Spring and 
early Summer business. 


Anderson Folder 


Lafayette, 


Company niin 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 
Sole Canadian Agents 
































‘Meet Us at the Printers’ Show, April 18 to 25” 


SOME GOOD REASONS WHY 


THE PURCHASERS OF 


National-Chapman Elevating Trucks $ 


are assured of the best there is in economy and efficiency in trucking. 
They save time because they eliminate at least 50% of all loading and repiling. 
They save labor because they permit one truckman to do five times as much 
as previously. 

They save floor space previously congested. 

They facilitate the removal and insertion of work at presses. 

They assist in systematic routing and trucking work. 

They are equipped with hydraulic check which prevents accidents to the oper- 
ator from the handle flying back. They are most reasonable in price. 

Built in nine regular 
models. Special models 
can be constructed to 
care for special require- 
ments. 

Write for our new Cat- 
alog ‘‘I. P.’’ or drop 
around to see us at Show 
Booth 41, Our represen- 























tatives will gladly ex- National Counting Machines 

plain and demonstrate 

both National Counting will accurately determine, without figuring or use of 

Mach; dination: schedules, the number of sheets of paper in an unknown 
he Le Buon quantity. Catalog ‘I. P.”’ also explains the advantages 

al Chapman Elevating of these machines. lVrite now. 


Trucks. 


National Scale Co., 12 Land St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 






























LATEST STYLE 


Flat Bed Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


“S. W. S.” 










On Exhibition at National Ptg. 
Show, New York, April, 1914 


Practically Three Machines 
in One: 
BRONZING 

TALCING 
DUSTING 






Built in 5 Sizes Continuous Feed—Easy to Operate 


American Selling Agents FL. HINZE MACHINERY CO.., Tribune Building, New York 
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CONVENIENCE 


The National Automatic 
Job Press 


Has No Competition in 





National Advantages 


SPEED — 4,000 impressions per hour guar- 
anteed on 12x18 size of machine. (Speed on 
average work of the ordinary hand-fed job 
press now in universal use, 1,000 impressions 
per hour.) 


FLAT BED, FLAT PLATEN 
PRINTS DIRECT from type, electrotypes, 


stereotypes or original half-tones. 


AUTOMATIC SHEET FEED 
AUTOMATIC ROLL FEED 
AND HAND FEED 


Interchangeable in a Few Minutes 


MAKE-READY— Easier than on a “Gor- 


don” style of press. 


IMPRESSION instantly adjustable from 


tissue to five-eighths of an inch. 


SHORT RUNS —With either of the auto- 
matic feeds the job can be made ready and 
started as quickly as on any platen press. 


PERFECT INK DISTRIBUTION 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT equal to that of 
the “‘ Universal” type of press — finest quality 
of presswork known. 


ACCURATE REGISTER of the press is 
guaranteed by the square and rigid impression 
of the bed and platen, which are always 
parallel. 


SIMPLE IN MECHANISM—Any intelli- 
gent pressman can run it after an hour's 
instruction. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION — Well 
adapted to embossing or work requiring a 
heavy impression. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS combines the 
rotary principle with the flat bed, thus secur- 
ing speed, at the same time eliminating the 
disadvantages of other rotary presses, namely: 
The difficulty and tediousness of make-ready 
and the inconvenience and expense of curved 
plates. 


It is destined to revolutionize the job-print- 
ing business and is as great an advance over 
present methods of handling job presswork as 
the typesetting machine is over hand com- 
position. 











Are you interested 2 


Convenience 


@ Even the handy Gordon must take a 
back seat. . 


q Our instantaneous impression adjust- 
ment enables the pressman to set his 
impression to any requirement without 
loss of time —a little more or a little less 
impression can be given without even 
Stopping the press. 


@ MAKE-READY is reduced to a mini- 
mum by exact impression and perfection 
in construction of the bed and platen sur- 
faces and rigidity of impression. 


q@ THESHEET FEED is changed to meet 
the requirements of the next job more 
quickly than the setting of gauge pins on 
the ordinary platen, and 


THE ROLL FEED is changed from one 


size to another as quickly as a paper cutter 
can be changed from size to size. 


@ It is a marvel in simplicity as well as in 
speed and versatility. You ought to know 
what this machine can save you. 


May we tell you more about it ? 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


LEHIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ask Any of the Thousands 
of Compositors 


Who use the Star Composing Stick, how 
they like it? + We know what the answer 
will be, but you had best find out and de 
convinced, if you are not a user of 


The Famous 
Star Composing Stick 


Free to Printers 


No. 102 I—Size 34% In. Wide by 15 In. High 


* cto” 


Until our supply is gone we will send 
this mounted Program electro to any 
printer who asks for it on his letter- 
head and sends 12 cents to cover 
clerical work and postage. Order by 
number (102 I). 

Would you like samples of advertis- 
ing matter we furnish printers using 


Old Council Tree Bond ? 


Neenah Paper Company 


Neenah Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of 


OLOCOUNCIL Ame TREE BONO 
L — | 


ul 
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It is the most perfect, satisfying, and 
accurate stick in the printing field. 





FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers” 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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An Owner Is Our Best Advertiser 


Because of its superior and up-to- 
the-present-hour need 


“THE MODERN” 


is accepted as the one dependable, 
most satisfactory and economically 
managed Die and Plate Press in the 
field. It will print in the center of 
a sheet 18x27 inches from a steel 
die or plate 5x9 inches. 





Send for Particulars. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 





SoLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INCORPORATED, 352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 
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LATEST 


Balance Feature 


“PROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 








Make Your Own Paste 


A barrel of flour makes a 
ton of paste. 


Water is cheap. 


Don’t pay 24 cents per gal. 
for it. ‘The Advance Paste 
Mixer will save its cost in 
two or three batches of paste. 


We will furnish the 
formula. 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








Non-Curling 
Gummed Papers 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Distinctive and special brands for all and every conceivable 
purpose. @, We produce high-grade gummed papers especially 
adaptable for lithographing as well as medium and cheaper 
grades for ordinary label printing. 
Send for our Sample-book 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1830 








LARGE FINISHED PRODUCTS IN ONE OPERATION 
Save Labor—Floor Space—Power 


AUTOMATIC FEED 


Roll Label Press 
Prints from type or 
flat plates. 


Prints 1, 2 or 3 
colors. 


“TTT 


eee 


Say ¢ Se sy meee * 


Built in 3 sizes, 
12 in. x 14 in. 
14 in. x 18 in. 
14 in. x 28 in. 


Write us as to your 
requirements. 


SCORCH eae [2 He 


AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


Cross Cutting 
Shears can be 
added with 
Delivery Table for 
Flat Sheet 


Products. 


We have patterns for a 
great variety of Auto- 
matic Printing Presses. 


If possible, send samples showing principal sizes, colors and grade of printing, so 
that we can submit suggestions as to suitable size and style press and quote prices. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 to 948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers Salesbook Presses— Ticket Presses— Rotary Presses for Roll and Sheet Products. 





























Are You Interested in Printing, Publishing and Advertising? 


Whether you are employer or employee, a practical printer or not, you will 
find of interest the various business and technical subjects that appear in 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER a Magazine of Printing 


The most successful men of our day are those who keep informed of the latest thought in their fields. 
In the pages of THE AMERICAN PRINTER will be found the latest ideas in typography and other 
departments of publishing, printing and advertising, treated in a manner that keeps in mind the bigger 
and higher things in the business, yet which does not ‘‘shoot over the heads 
: 4 ; men in the industry. The publishers of THE AMERICAN PRINTER aim to make the magazine useful, 
MS f and, from the many letters of appreciation received, believe they are accomplishing their purpose. 
If not, we would suggest that you arrange to have that 
It is an investment that will net a profit at the end of the year, 
Send thirty cents for a sample copy or three dollars for a year’s subscription. 





B) PRINTER. 


es 1914 
OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SITY HALL PLACE NYC 
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you a subscriber to THE AMERICAN PRINTER? 
publication come to you regularly. 


Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 


of the average practical 


Are 









The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 








If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 




















Established January, 1894, 
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l THE PROCESS 


Y 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTALY 
WV 
or ¥ Cassese SON Z 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
123 Liberty Street, New York 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 











Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker sistyrnox 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary ee print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 
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THE OLD DIFFICULTY: 


Embossing and other unusual printing come so occasionally to many printers 
that the work is more of an anxiety than anything else, and the difficulty has 
been and is most often overcome by turning the work away. Yet turning 
work away has a tendency, and a strong one, to turn other work away that 
the printer is well equipped to execute. 


THE NEW WAY: 


of oie 
Hlas Placed Under the Supervision of 


MR. ARTHUR B. RICE 


A DEPARTMENT FOR EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 
BY ALL PROCESSES 


Including Special Equipment for 
Unusual Printing 








This is a service department for printers— for the trade. 


WITH YOUR OWN IMPRINT 


The work is done for the trade at trade prices. The quality of the work is 
such as to create other business for you. It is made the subject of the personal 
supervision of Mr. Rice, an expert whose work has received deserved recog- 
nition. He assumes all mechanical responsibility. The printer delivers his 
work and receives his profit and holds the trade of his satisfied customer. 


THE NEW WAY is the direct way. It will pay you to cooperate with us 


if your special work is irregular enough to embarrass you in your regular line. 


SAMPLES AND TERMS ON REQUEST FROM EMPLOYING PRINTERS ONLY 
ADDRESS 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


ATTENTION MR. ARTHUR B. RICE 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


- 
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No. O Potter Proof Press 
Size: 11x25 Inches 
Without Trip or Grippers 
Price: $110.00. 















No. I Potter Proof Press 
Size: 11x 25 Inches 

ith Trip and Grippers 
Price: $150.00. 



















No. 2 Potter Proof Press 
Size: 11x25 Inches 
With Trip and Grippers 
Price: $200.00. 
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A Message to our Friends— 
The Users of Potter Proof Presses 


Here are a few wrinkles culled from 
the general experience, among which 
you may find something to make your 
Potter Proof Press more effective. 


I. Kahki Tympan. Where continuous proving of type 
matter wears out paper tympan, substitute Kahki. A Kahki or any close- 
fibered cloth tympan outwears paper ten to one and saves time changing. 
Of course, it can not be used with half-tones if quality is desired. 


2. Make-ready. Level up and underlay cuts on the proof 
press, and send them to the pressman in advance with a Potter Proof Press 
proof, so that he can prepare his cut overlay. Cuts properly made ready 
on the Potter Proof Press require very little overlay. 


3. Side Guide. Use any kind you prefer, but we have 
found that a cardboard “‘alligator’’ guide pasted directly on the tympan is 
best for close register work. 


4. Dummies. The construction of dummies is quickly 
and inexpensively done on the Potter Proof Press. —The machine is easier 
to work with and it costs less than on a job press. Neat dummies get orders. 


5. Registering Manifolds. Always lay the form so that the 
lines of type run lengthwise of the bed. If proved crossways and form is 
loosely tied it has a tendency to open out so that proof may be a nonpareil 
longer than form. 


6. Oil Tracks. A stiff operating press is due to dry tracks. 
Oil them frequently. 


7. Short Orders. 25 to 100 window cards, handbills, 
programmes, menus, etc., can be printed perfectly on the Potter Proof 
Press, and will convert a losing accommodation into a profitable service. 


8. Engraver’s Proof. By placing pressboard or metal 
galley plate on top of cut over proof paper, the impression is steadied and 
strengthened, and artist’s proof results. 


g. Chalk Overlay. Lock cut in bed, prove direct on a 
coated paper tympan, several impressions. Locking cut in bed and making 
a tympan of the offset proof insures accurate register. The chalk paper is 
then proved in the regular way. Lock new cuts into adjacent position so 
that the whole tympan can be used before changing. 


10. Strengthen Impression. In order to strengthen impres- 
sion, underlay form rather than add to packing. It is quicker done and in 
accord with scientific presswork. 


II. Use the Potter to test body and color of ink, to break 
forms into colors, to furnish press proof, to make color proofs, to provide 
finished proof for every customer. 


The Potter Proof Press is for sale at all dealers, and is manufactured by 


HORACE HACKER & COMPANY 


FY 312 NORTH MAY STREET, CHICAGO (ys 
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“KRAUSE” 
Round-Cornering Machines Try the Safe Ink 


For Power, Treadle, Hand; Shear Cut e e 
Always Sharp, Always in Stock In the Savink Can 
UST glance at the illustration— it shows how 
clean, convenient and economical the ‘new 


SAVINK CAN will be in your shop. It saves 


one-half your ink waste. 


Prove it for yourself —take advantage of one of 
these attractive SAVINK OFFERS. Your money 


will be refunded if you desire it. 


SAVINK 1 Ib. Forest City Job Black 
and 
1 lb. Forest City Bronze-Blue 
{ and 
Prepaid 1 lb. Forest City Red 
SAVINK [{ 3 Ibs. Forest City Job Black 
OFFER or 
? No. 2 3 lbs. Forest City Bronze-Blue 


$2.00 or 
Prepaid 3 lbs. Forest City Red 


Uliman-Philpott 


a O! 


AAT 


Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 7 :* 2 The 


H. HINZE MACHINERY CO., "i" New York Me A Saving”. 











- . Patent 
(7 ™) WE Applied For 


Fill out the coupon 


The Right Motor For now and mailto 


TT 





PHILPOTT CO. Protected 
4809 Lexing- Trial Order 
ton Avenue 

Cleveland, 


Ohio. Enclosed find $2 for Savink offer No. 
/ (If No. 2, check color wanted, Black____ Blue___ Red____ ) 


Every Machine 
in the Printing- 
Plant 


The 
Robbins & Myers 
**STANDARD”’ 











ATT 


Name 
line includes mo- 


| sal 
tors of all sizes 


from3 to 1Shorse- SDNY City 
power. They are 
furnished for op- 
erating monotype 
casters, emboss- 
ing, platen, cylin- 
der and rotar ° 
Sects gaa The Overlay Pre-eminent 
cutters, folding 
machines, stitch- The 
ers, saws, in fact a 
every machine 

sa A pe Mechanical Chalk 


ern printing-plant. 


Re aie a F ” f | 
We have specialized on printing-plant service for years and would Relie 43 V er a : 


like to refer you to users who will give you wre eae ; a 
Se ees ee Se pes Ae ae The process is installed in the majority of the 
i pen seed progressive printing-plants in the United States. 

THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. , ; 
SPRINGFIELD, O. ae WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


Z \ “} . . 
The world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of prs 183 William Street : New York, N. Y. 
small motors, gy to 15 horse-power. : 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 











BOOKBINDING 
BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ......ccccccccccccseses Tre 
BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell........... 1.35 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane.....seseeececeeceees 1.10 
THE ART OF BOOKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf......ceseecceccsceeee 1.60 
COMPOSING-ROOM 

ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY.....cccecccece oe eeeew® Scaieie isin ete $5.00 
CONCERNING TyPE — A. S. Carnell...........0s006 coe istsenwawe 50 
CorrREcT Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne............eeeeeeee 2.10 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise........ceccecccceces 1.00 
ImposiTioN, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise............e04+ 1.00 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNGs ..0.0.6.660.0 osc ccciveccescsecsess 25 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.............+. 2:10 
PLAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne..............e.00.- 2.10 
PAINTING — Charles Thomas GaCOwl o6.o.6i6.0-6 6:56 ciscewscee ress nesesies 2.60 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith........... 1.60 
SpecIMEN Books: 

eB) ETE CET E TTL TTT eee TET eee ee 25 

Buvelone Corner-cards (thitd BOOK) 6.6.6.6 60.0 6600s 0000s cicescccevne 25 

ee i eee errr re eT Tee Teer rr eT er ee 50 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book)...........eeeeeee08 25 

Programs and Menus (second book)........cccscccscccssccseces .50 

Movers and’ Title-nawes CGrsG TOOK) \e-6:6.05 0:05 0009010004 68:0 000e see ee 45 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne...........ccceccesccccccees 2.10 
Tun Pracricat PRINTER — FH. G. BighOp ss. cececccscsesecesesesve 1.00 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F, J. Trezise.............65 2.00 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.......+00++ CRS Sn OS CSR RAS oO 6 50 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer..........cceceeeses $3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT TOBMs «ccc ca nccnes cs cccenscvesereeeccccve 2.60 
ALPHABETS — A HaNnpDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange....... 1.60 
ALPHABETS OLD AND New — Lewis F. Day......cscccsessecccccoesere 2.10 








GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyomns..........scecccceccece 2.65 
asian Tiguan: — J. Ti. Vanabipoel sco ccc vibes ee s09.069 0s ss ben sees 2.00 
Eaepous on Ant — J. DB, Bardia. «oc. vcccvccccccconccvvesesesuess 1.10 
LEssONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN Peak G, GRA so oes vcvecseences 2.10 
Capes om Pom — A. TR oxen ik cicccccecissnssecsvcisosccens’s 3.15 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise........0.eseeeees 2.00 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown............eeeeee% 2.10 
an ant Pon —~ Wallet CH onc kee dd csesicvescéscrnessscnces 2.35 
THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder................22++- 3.00 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson............+++. 2.60 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 

Bancrnorsesna —C. &. Partedbge.o.cccccccccecctescccverssccvcseee $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

es — 15: PE Oia 00 55. AG se SEs Swe NAS e Sb mee Raebsthis tS 1.50 
Sronnorrrine —C.. B.. Partviee o000 sec cvcccsccccccesvenvesccscens 2.00 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
2 


eS ERE See ey ary en eee ek bo sore Dee Te ero $ 1.00 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
CamMPsIE’s PocKET ESTIMATE Book John W. Campsie............ 1.00 
CHALLEN’S LABOR-SAVING RECORDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job 

Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 

cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
ee ee re re Tree re eer ee ee eee 3.00 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BinpDING. Cloth, 

VES PS a eae Wri r a eee a een ene ice Te 2.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 
Hints FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1Guty — W. A. Willard......... -50 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS — Paul Nathan..... 3.20 
NicHoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 

SOURIS: 5525 501s 51>. 5 ine 50 sieve pina ib:o-sip 645.0 wo rmig pinieleieig eo Sib1e o1p16 6 3.00 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 

chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser..... 5.00 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette..........cececeeeees 1.60 

LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.............eeeeeeee8 $2.10 
RSP AP EG PUNE: on 60:5 605 666000 5 e8 Coke ear eeesceeeeeeneds 3.50 
tay A ECT UN ( Sane ry eas Kay Ter ae ree eee 2.00 
BERTAG-PUATC PRINTING: oo ace 6 0:00.06 0:0 '0'0 0:6 6.6.0.6 800006 see w Oe ees Smee 2.00 
PRaAcTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour ...........secececeeeees 2.60 











MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


Sandison Serer Tee Te Tee eT ee AE OO Ole ee 1.00 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson..............- ee 400 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS.........ecccccsceses (cece eee meeme « 25 
HIsToRY OF CoMposiNG MacHINEs — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 

BODE MEE sis 6 wiorevereain-nc eo-esier> Bie eiais Sanit S/S CIR GINO AEE Site MRSC EwOR -00 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 5.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTtyPpE— John 8. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 

IGT) “aie ois'sig a: sie e100 Cee cere re erercrccceerccccncsecoeneees coe 2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews..........0. $2.00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLE — Arthur Duff...........cecececeeees 3.00 


Ink MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.50 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 


ENE, ere: MER ADIGE EME 5:5 3) 6r5;5' 0) <varaV plot sleep aiaisee! Scares eroies A eta eS eae ASRS 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Brannt........ 2.10 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER — Bi W.Sindalls....65 sicsicic co iasessivccesiencane 2.10 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour.........2..ccececccceees 2.10 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes..... Meee ee ea atin eee 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton ...........ececcececee 2.60 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.85 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 


NEWSPAPER WORK 





ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee...... ep Wei pales eiiielesreAs -$ .50 
GaINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs......cccccccccvccces wee 300 
MAING A NEWSPAPER — John GD. GIVEDs «cco ce cieico 00 cccccsecones - 1.60 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER MAN, THE — Samuel G. Blythe............ 60 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 1.60 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpiTING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer....... 1.75 
PERFBCTION ADVERTISING TOROORDS® 6.0.6/6 6:00: cucceeeisisrers vin tiesceeee seieeeoe 


PRESSWORK 

A CoNCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSwoRK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK............ ha losarei@) 8.8156 WS poet b Wim alath 4.00 
CoLoR PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWwoRK — Fred W. Gage......... pReees barn bee wednoewes 2.00 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE......ccccccccccccccecscece 35 

Extra Blades for same, each...... slay dcqiorei sieip ar ote'6 sig) sie) Sie uc $i oreo Grek 05 
MOUNT a5 oreo reno esos o.3'5 00s cis aig else wih ere Sie ee eee eee a weraneore 25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING........ececcceece 1.50 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD, PCP GOZED.. 00 cc ceccecceccsssccccenee 1.00 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE..........00. sidlaveseie stecdiaiar eeerrer Tere sees 020 

PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HorGAn’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES........ 090 oad 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison............e-eeee0. 2.25 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ...... doaiosohantesale) a Wier ore oretel bres a.e.are 3.50 
POMP AT-PE ADE PUNTUNG: 5:6: 6:510606,0:t50-0ie 0c vise me Une alesis ce esiels ieiele meee 2.00 
MBTALOGRAPHY — CHER: TIBOR 6656 0.0 oic ive sseisscnséas wed sieweusees 2.00 
og Be Ee | PPP TUTTE Tee TT ee Tee 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 8.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr.........cccccccccccccess S10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson......... sCoavveccse Mel0 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander.........sccescescees 1.50 
PRIOR S “AUTOMADIC HER OTO BOAEIMs 5. 5.5)0s 6.6 a.6:0'si 0s arere-a/0'b wis are eeedcns . 2.00 
CT TA ko ko 5G keh bwe wees nD e8eederenesnsanueceees 035 
THE HALF-TONE PrRocEss — Verfasser; fifth edition..........e-eeeeee 3.00 
THREE-COLOR PHoTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl...... eres 3.50 
PROOFREADING 

BiGELow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
CULINARY SRENOR: ini0i6ccccce was caine t.cln gees melee sioseicine rer rr PH) 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett .......cccececcece 1.10 
PENS AND TrPHs — Benjamin Drew «. «6.66 dacs cccve vowesceteneowreews 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTuaTION — Adéle Millicent Smith............ 1.10 
PUNGCTUARION — FP. “HOVACe Tea as cc cscicmesvie cise ee emcoescnsee sees 1.10 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........... 1.60 
THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres...... waslersles er tiereaw eee ween ees « 1.85 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres.........eeseeeee cceeee rcrirTr iT e.. 
TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt............ hetee bares - 00 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) .....c.cccccccsccccce Peewuticcee ou 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PuNCTUATION — John Wilson....... Seeaesaes » 210 








Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 






THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 

























Printing and Binding 
Machinery 
NEW AND REBUILT 


Write for Catalogue and Lists 


STORE WAREHOUSE 


703 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, 215-223 W. Congress St. 


MACHINERY CO. 
A..F. WANNER PROP. 











QUAKER 


COVER 


DISTINCTLY NEW FINISH 


IMPORTED 
20x 25—65 LB. $12.50 PER REAM 
SAMPLES MAILED UPON REQUEST 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514-522 Sherman St., Chicago 


Announcement 


The 16-Page 


Duplex Tubular 
Plate Press 


Will Be Exhibited in Operation 


at the Grand Central Palace 
Exposition in New York During the 
A. N. P. A. Convention, 
April 19-26 


We will also exhibit at the same time 
Duplex Tubular Plate Stereotyping 
Machinery 


Duplex Printing Press 


Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: World Building 











Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


The 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








Used in driving paper cutters have 
sufficient power to pull through the 
heaviest cut. Our outfits are complete. 


Give us make and size of cutter and get our prices. 


Jenney Electric Dept. 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
1509 Lytton Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 























THE COST 
OF THE 
UNIQUE 

SYSTEM 


GET THE UNIQUE 
STEEL BLOCK 


The most efficient and best block on the mar- 
ket. You can easily leave behind you all make- 
ready troubles by installing this everlasting and 
always handy block. Made of steel— it will 
stand up best and never fails when the best presswork is 
required. 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK CO. 


KENT AVE. AND KEAP ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








PRICES 
































WHO USES THE 


REVOLVATOR? 


In all classes of business where the 
Revolvator can be used, the big- 
gest, most representative concerns 
are using them. 

Here are a dozen firms operating 
58 machines altogether. 


THE NEW 


TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 


















Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. Standard Oil Co. Westinghouse 
= ; : International Har- Electric Co. 
Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. vester Co U.S. Envelope C 
‘Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). gg Came Co. G j ni eo 
The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. aise seh a” 


Singer Mfg. Co. . 
mericanWrtad Amer. RadiatorCo. 


Paper Co. Amer. Woolen Co. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 










Published by 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. Write for Bulletin 1-28, ‘The Revolvator’’ 
150 Nassau St., New York N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Learn Linotyping on the 
Latest Models 


The Inland Printer Technical School—the school with the best instructor is 
—has augmented its previous superior facilities by adding ie 


Models 8, 9, 15 and K : 


el 

In teaching methods and in equipment this school is without a peer. Almost 
any compositor would make money by becoming a linotype operator, even if 3 
he had to attend school. dy 
Our booklet, ‘‘ Machine Composition,”’ will furnish you information about E 
the school, and you can also read what students have said concerning their prog- 5 
ress and our instruction. : 
The booklet is yours for the asking —drop a postal to 3 


e e 3 
The Inland Printer Technical School * soeRMAn St 

































The more deeply you delve into the subject of printing inks, the 
more carefully you will follow the lead of the best printers on 
two continents, and the more convinced you will become that 





BERGER 
& WIRTH 
PRINTING 


INKS 


Give greater satisfaction to your patrons 
—to your pressroom —and are directly 
responsible for the elimination of all com- 
plaints about poor work. The ingredients 
for all Berger & Wirth printing inks are 
carefully chosen, and only the best are 
used. We permit of no rush in the manu- 
facture of our inks—and they are pains- 
takingly tested before a single pound is packed. Ordinary printing inks lack the 
‘‘stand-up”’ and fall flat when a particularly choice piece of literature is aimed at. 


BERGER & WIRTH 
PRINTING INKS 


Are uniform in quality and are invariably chosen by discriminating printers — and 
oftentimes demanded by the man who buys the printing. 
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Highest quality DRY COLOR, of our own make, used exclusively 
in our inks. 


High-grade Book, Job and Half-tone Blacks. 
Our Diamond and Columbia Half-tone Blacks can’t be beat. 
Finest Lithographic Inks. Colored and black inks for offset press. 


Dull Half-tone Inks. Highest grade Plate and Embossing Inks. 
Three and Four Color Process Inks. 


Victoria Gold and Silver Inks —none better on the market. Bronze 
Powder, Oil and Varnishes. 











WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES AND PROMISE TO FULLY SOLVE ANY INK PROBLEM YOU HAVE 


BERGER & WIRTH, Exttisccs ises 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 



































HE I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing 

is adding immensely to composing-room 
efficiency. All over this continent there are men 
doing better work and drawing higher wages 
than ever they did before—and giving credit to 
this course. 


Here is a specimen testimonial from a thirty- 
year-old student of a Massachusetts city of 
thirteen thousand inhabitants: 


“The Course has benefited me in more ways 
than one, | am glad to say. It has enabled me 
to turn out better work; has filled me with 
confidence and has increased my salary four 
dollars a week. 


“I Strongly recommend it to every printer, 
young or old, who has ambition enough to 
want to rise. I shall keep on studying in 
order to perfect myself in my trade, as this is 
my earnest desire.” 


The I. T. U. Course is open to any compositor, 
and it is sold below actual cost, being endowed 
by the International Typographical Union. 


Full information can be secured by 
dropping a postal to 


Guy au Vay al y 4, JFvrr eo @ 
d Yj y j d 
g Yu % q 7 0a 
4 AY 4 y 4, y 
Z Q LB oma Q Qt ed 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 








The printer who would keep pace with the times 
can not afford to overlook the possibilities of the 


» Progress 
1001 Dies | D; 
and wal 
Stamping 


“ Quick-Dry 











which will enable the alert printer to handle fraternal and all other 
small steel die stamping ordinarily sent out of his town, with the 
attendant expense and delay. Incidentally, he can, with his equip- 
ment of roor dies, furnish any two-letter monogram desired, in either 
script or block style, and make delivery the same day if required. 
This is the only practical, portable die stamping press on the market, 
the only press with more than a single alphabet of dies, the only press 
with universal counter or ‘‘make-ready”’ and far the fastest and most 
complete hand die stamping press in the world, absolutely complete in 
every respect and absolutely guaranteed in all respects. Write us at 
once for full particulars, endorsements and samples of the work our 
press will do. 


Progress Manufacturing Co., 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

















If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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You Save—You Gain 
You save the cost of the motors in less than a year. You gain extra press efficiency of 
anywhere from 20% to 35%. 


KIMBLE "vrs MOTORS 
VARIABLE-SPEED ALTERNATING-CURRENT 


Run each of your presses with an individual Kimble Motor. 


SINGLE-PHASE 
The Kimble Motor will pay dividends of at least 10% on its cost over ordinary alternating- 
current motor or line-shaft drive. 


It will pay for itself in less than a year. 
Kimble Motors reduce current consumption in direct proportion to every reduction in 


speed. You know that average press speed is about 60% of maximum. Kimble 
Motors save you the other 40% which ordinary alternating-current motors waste. 


Kimble Motors will increase the efficiency of each press in your plant at least 20% 
over ordinary alternating-current motor drive and at least 35% over line-shaft drive. 
This is because of their extremely wide range of speeds and their very finely gradu- 
ated steps. Kimble Motors give you any speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. Your 
feeder can fit the speed to the job and do the job much more efficiently than 
when he has to fit the job to the speed. 
Also your feeder can start the job cold, and as he becomes familiar with the 


stock and the rollers become warmed up, he can gradually increase the 
speed by steps of 40 to 80 I. P. H. until he is going at the speed that 
is most efficient. 


Kimbleize Your Plant! 
Save the money! Gain the efficiency! Run every press from the smallest 
Gordons to the largest cylinders with Kimble Motors. Run your stitchers, 
binders, folders, gatherers and other machines also with Kimble 
Motors. It pays in better work and lower costs. 
Send for the Red Catalogue. 


It gives valuable facts about 
the drive for printing-plant machinery. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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NEW LT.U. COURSE SERIES 


LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 


















This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 
following subjects : 
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Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 4 — Use of capital letters. Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. ; 
meanings. Lesson 9 —The question of display. » 
This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate | 






given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in S| 
addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION “ S28MaN steer 
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TIME AND MONEY 


In a recent machine com- 

position test of sixteen 

pages set in 10-point, 
21 ems 


| Mile | The LINOTYPE 
= WAY 


Quick-Change Model 8 


Three-Magazine Linotype Beat the One-Type-at-a-Time Way 


In Time, 14 Hours, 4 Min. 
In Money . . $16.35 




















A pamphlet giving full 
particulars is now being 
distributed. To obtain 
quality with economy you 
must use the Linotype. 


Quick-Change Model 9 
Four-Magazine Linotype 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


i Buran Ames tivtecra §Scer | umzoun: 
Mergenthaler — National Paper ype Co. SYDNEY, N. S. W. 7 
NORWAY (Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., RIO JANEIRO Emile Lambert = == WELLINGTON, N. Z. | venom Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany — a «= ee, Mee 
DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia) : 
Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
































Two-Revolution, Four-Roller Pres 


Built in the Following Sizes 





Practical Speed 


Press No. Type Bed Type Matter 
per Hour 





100 49 x66%in. | 43 x62%in. 1650 
10 46% x 62 in. 40% x58 in. 1700 
12 40%x52 in. 341% x48 in. 1900 
13 36% x48 in. 30% x 44 in. 2000 
14 30 x41 in. 24 x37 in. 2200 
15 28 x36%in. | 22 x32 in. 2350 




















Write for information concerning The Hodgman to any of the addresses given below 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ; ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ‘ 3 . 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . . ; ° % 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . - 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas. ° . ° 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . ‘ 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, CommonwealthTrust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











